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"Sure  I  love  you,  but  dorit  forget  I  love  a  fighter 
and  a  real  boy.  Dorit  let  anybody  in  school  lick 
you  and  dorit  be  afraid  to  fight.  If  you  are  you'll 
always  be  'picked  ori  by  everybody;  if  you  lick  a 
couple  of  them  and  are  always  ready  to  back  up  your 
talk  with  your  fists  yorill  never  have  any  trouble. 

rfBe  a  scrapper  and  you  dorit  have  to  fight.  Be 
a  sissy  and  yorill  be  in  trouble  continually.  Dorit 
forget  this." 

From  a  letter  by  Lieutenant  Talley 
to  his  younger  brother. 


PREFACE 

MASTERS  direct  the  movement  of  pawns  upon  the  battlefield 
chessboard.    To  their  minds,  seeing  the  tableau  in  terms  of 
strategy,  comes  little  detail  of  the  individual — perhaps  his 
morale,  his  physical  condition,  certainly  his  training  and  equipment; 
yet  the  want  of  time  precludes  study  of  his  personal  equation. 

The  pawn  himself,  cognizant  as  he  is  of  his  own  tired  feet,  his  crav- 
ing  for  hot  food,  and  how  close  that  last  one  struck,  sees  a  horizon  excep- 
tionally  limited.  Yesterday  he  was  billeted  in  a  — ville;  today  his  platoon 
captured  a  — court.  Strategy  becomes  a  food  for  staff  officers;  tactics 
means  the  order  for  a  dawn  attack. 

Between  these  two  is  the  Lieutenant.  Lightly  trained  to  think  in 
higher  terms,  understanding  comes  with  such  meager  information  as 
sifts  down  to  him;  he  interprets  it  for  his  men.  His,  the  direct  and  all- 
important  task  of  leadership,  of  understanding,  of  living  the  human  and 
inhuman  days  with  the  Men  who  occupy  the  ground  and  gain  the 
decision  in  battle.  He  is  expendable — hundreds  of  him  come,  are  ac- 
cepted  into  the  hearts  of  the  men  when  times  of  stress  prove  him  also 
a  Man, — and  pass  on.  To  him  first  of  all  comes  responsibility — respon- 
sibility  for  other  men's  lives.  His  the  closest  contact;  his  the  greatest 
grief. 

The  Lieutenant  is  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  men  in  the 
attainment  of  a  battlefield  objective — then  asked  to  lead  those  men  into 
the  battle.  His  viewpoint,  therefore,  is  twofold;  and  when  the  affair  is 
over,  should  he  remain  alive,  he  knows  the  board  intimately. 
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THE  BATTALION  IN  THE  MAKING 


1.  OVERSEAS  WITH  THE  FIRST  FIFTY  THOUSAND 


A  sun-tanned  Lieutenant  paused  be- 
fore  the  bulletin  board  at  Headquarters 
of  the  48th  Infantry  at  Syracuse,  early 
in  September,  1917. 

"MEMO — 

Officers  desiring  early  overseas 
service  and  having  had  experi- 
ence  with  machine  guns  see  the 
Adjutant." 


Three  companies  formed  the  Provisional  Battalion.  They  had 
no  machine  guns — there  were  not  enough  available  to  equip  them. 
Their  training  was  to  be  carried  out  in  France  with  French  equip- 
ment.  More  difficult  to  train  as  a  specialist  organization  than  the 
later  draft,  for  these  men  included  a  high  percentage  of  foreign 
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born  and  a  small  number  of  educated.  Yet  they  possessed  spirit 
and  fighting  quality;  they  were  among  the  first  to  enlist.  Disci- 
pline  and  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  their  instructors  were  to  direct 
this  will  to  do  towards  results  which  paid  high  tribute  to  the  power 
of  real  esprit  de  corps. 

A  long  train  of  coaches  was  ready  to  leave  the  siding  at  the 
Syracuse  camp.  Relatives,  sweethearts,  and  friends — appearing 
promptly  at  a  supposedly  secret  departure  time — crowded  along- 
side. 

"Destination  unknown!   I  got  a  dollar  says  Hoboken." 

"Good-bye,  Sis;  I'll  bring  you  the  Kaiser's  moustache." 

ftKeep  your  feet  dry,  boy;  and  don't  catch  cold." 

"Bob,  if  you  get  funny  with  any  of  them  ma-dem-o-selles, 
you  better  stay  over  there;  you  won't  have  no  more  business  with 
me." 

Tears  ran  down  olive-skinned  faces;  they  spoke  no  word. 
They  knew  the  heat  of  European  fires,  and  their  more  demon- 
strative  natures  were  subdued  now  with  a  heritage  of  knowledge. 

The  train  pulled  out. 

Eighteen  hours  later  the  Battalion  was  at  sea. 

The  Carmania  was  a  first-class  Cunarder,  not  as  yet  refitted 
for  troop  transport.  She  carried  two  battalions  of  the  9th  In- 
f antry,  the  Provisional  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  some  two  hundred 
aviators,  nurses,  and  medical  detachments;  twenty-seven  hundred 
all  told.  Halifax  Harbor  was  the  first  port  of  call.  There,  thir- 
teen  other  ships  waited  her  arrival  to  complete  the  convoy. 
Troops  from  New  Zealand,  Canadian  Regiments,  the  remainder 
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of  the  9th  Infantry,  and  the  23rd  Infantry.  Private  Dodge  was 
looking  over  the  rail  on  D  deck,  watching  the  New  Zealanders 
diving  for  coins. 

"Hey,  Corporal.  Who's  that  goof  with  the  floating  ark? 
Say,  he's  not  takin'  any  chances  with  subs.  That  outfit's  got 
about  two  hundred  pounds  of  rubber,  weighted  feet,  air  pump, 
and  extra  cork.  Fll  bet  he  carries  food,  reading  material,  and 
maybe  a  powder  puff.  He's  floating  around  down  there  like  a 
baby  in  a  new  bath  tub.  Holy  smoke — it's  the  Major!  Our 
Major!    Well,  what  d'you  know  about  that?" 

teWell,  I  know  they  wouldn't  let  me  bring  that  banjo  I  had 
in  camp,  and  that  only  weighed  about  three  pounds.  If  this  bird's 
so  scary  about  the  subs  why  don't  he  stay  home?  Fll  bet  he  never 
takes  us  over  the  top;  leastaways  I  hope  not." 

The  two  soldiers  were  not  the  only  ones  who  commented. 
There  were  older  officers  from  the  Philippines  who  remembered 
more  than  the  shave-tails  dared  repeat  in  the  smoking  room  that 
night.  But  the  company  commanders  were  a  trained,  hard, 
square  type  of  regular  officer;  and  the  juniors  and  the  men  did  not 
lose  confidence. 

Fourteen  ships  in  double  column  made  an  inspiring  picture 
at  sea;  interesting  enough  to  watch  by  the  hour.  But  there  was 
other  business  at  hand. 

"Gee,  this  ain't  no  vacation  cruise.  Reveille  at  six,  clean 
quarters,  mess,  sick  call,  drill,  lectures,  more  drill,  mess,  more 
lectures,  more  drill,  boat  drill,  inspection,  retreat.  I  bet  if  it 
wasn't  for  no  lights  allowed  on  deck  after  dark  they'd  have  us 
drilling  at  night  too. 

"And  yesterday,  when  I  threw  that  bottle  overboard,  the 
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Lieutenant  bawled  hell  out  o'  me.  Said  if  we  left  a  trail  of 
floating  things  the  subs  would  catch  on  to  our  course." 

A  corporal  interrupted:  "Well,  he  was  right  wasn't  he? 
You  should  worry;  the  officers  are  studying  French  and  listening 
to  about  twice  as  many  lectures  about  what  we  got  to  do  when  we 
land.  I  heard  a  couple  cussing  last  night.  Anyway,  he's  fair 
enough.  He  said  some  pretty  decent  things  about  the  platoon 
yesterday.  Seems  like  we  led  a  new  record  for  the  ship  in  boat 
drill.  The  whole  gang  of  twenty-seven  hundred  was  in  place  in 
two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  and  we  were  the  first  platoon. 
Believe  me  them  guys  that  come  up  from  E  deck  was  sure  climb- 
ing  like  heaven  was  at  the  other  end — only  nobody  who  heard 
all  the  cussing  to  hurry  them  up  would  have  suspected  it." 

Guns  were  mounted  on  the  stern  decks  of  the  ships.  Target 
practice  was  carried  on  every  afternoon.  The  ability  of  the  gun- 
ners  to  shoot  close  to  the  towed  targets  from  a  rolling  ship  caused 
marked  interest  on  the  part  of  the  landlubbers  who  had  been  fear- 
ful  of  the  Navy  enlistment  posters. 

On  the  28th  the  convoy  entered  the  submarine  zone.  Early 
the  next  morning  a  sudden  signal  for  boat  drill  was  followed  by 
firing  from  all  the  guns.  A  periscope  had  been  sighted  midway 
between  the  two  columns  of  ships.  When  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
floating  spar,  all  feelings  were  relieved  although  there  were  some 
opportunists  who  seized  the  chance  to  say  how  much  they  would 
have  enjoyed  a  few  days  in  a  small  boat. 

At  ten-thirty,  all  the  crew  were  scanning  the  eastern  hori- 
zon.  A  destroyer  squadron  was  scheduled  to  meet  the  convoy  at 
eleven  o'clock  that  morning.  In  mid-ocean,  at  ten  fifty-nine,  the 
destroyers  kept  the  appointment,  circling  at  reduced  speed  to  take 
up  position  around  the  troop  ships.    There  were  many  proud 
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comments  of,  tf  'Ow  about  the  British  Nievy,"  but  praise  was 
universal;  perhaps  because  four  rakish  craft  of  the  squadron  flew 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  second  lieutenants  in  the  smoking  room  that  night  were 
demonstrating  that  "draw"  can  be  played  well  enough  by  junior 
officers  to  share  the  pay  of  higher  ranks,  even  with  the  unusual 
wearing  apparel  of  cork  life  belts  which,  together  with  all  cloth- 
ing,  were  ordered  worn  in  the  zone.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
the  engines,  which  had  been  running  at  two-thirds  speed  during 
the  voyage  in  order  that  the  Carmania  might  keep  pace  with  the 
slower  ships  of  the  convoy,  now  turned  up  f ull  speed.  The  reason 
was  soon  circulated  about  ship;  a  few  miles  ahead  another  ship  had 
been  torpedoed,  and  our  convoy  had  split  and  made  for  port  at 
top  speed.  The  excitement  of  the  race,  together  with  the  know- 
ledge  that,  if  won,  the  voyage  was  at  an  end,  was  not  a  soporific. 
The  shave-tails  were  still  laying  up  capital  when  landing  orders 
were  issued  at  three  in  the  morning.  Two  hours  later,  as  the  dawn 
drove  a  mist  across  the  moon,  the  ship  lay  beside  the  docks  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  details  of  debarkation  had  been  completed. 

Long  coach  trains  carried  the  troops  out  of  the  city,  past 
mills  from  whose  windows  hundreds  of  cheering  English  girls, 
clad  in  overalls  or  jumpers,  waved  greetings. 

An  all-day  ride  brought  the  Battalion  to  Sou'hampton  at 
dark.  The  column  which  marched  across  the  town  to  the  rest 
camp  on  the  hills  at  the  other  side  included  two  battalions  of  9th 
Infantry  and  the  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  a  sizeable  force  of 
American  troops.  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  civil  population  was 
keen.   Appreciation  of  our  arrival  was  enthusiastically  expressed. 

The  Lieutenant  found  one  of  the  children  who  marched 
alongside  the  column,  a  lad  of  about  eight  years,  grasping  his 
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hand.  He  looked  down  at  a  childish  f  ace  which  somehow  held  the 
expression  of  maturer  years. 

Tm  glad  you've  come,"  said  the  boy.  That,  and  nothing 
more. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  child  knew  what  was  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant's  mind?  Did  he  realize  just  what  import  those  few  words 
carried? 

"Why  are  you  glad?"  the  Lieutenant  inquired. 

"  'Cause  we've  been  expecting  you  for  three  years." 

It  had  been  widely  proclaimed  that  America's  part  in  the 
war  was  to  be  the  saving  of  the  world  for  democracy.  Long  years, 
boys  had  wondered,  peoples  conjectured,  idealists  argued,  why 
America  waited  while  truth  was  discarded,  treaties  scrapped, 
civilians  outraged,  and  Belgium  crucified.  Interest  in  saving  the 
world,  if  sincere,  would  have  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  in 
September,  1914. 

The  Battalion  knew  why  it  was  there.  It  was  not  composed 
of  any  high-minded  crusaders.  These  men  were  offering  their 
lives  three  thousand  miles  from  home  shores  because  they  believed 
the  United  States  to  be  in  danger;  because,  although  they  were 
not  considered  as  being  well  educated,  they  reasoned  clearly  and 
to  the  point.  If  Germany  succeeded  in  overpowering  Europe, 
America  would  be  the  next  step  in  world  domination  for  which 
she  had  prepared.  Part  of  the  first  fifty  thousand  overseas,  they 
did  not  sail  in  a  parting  cloud  of  huzzahs  about  idealism  and  im- 
practicability.  They  sailed  because  they  volunteered  to  fight 
right  away.  And  their  leaders  regretted  that  six  months  had 
already  elapsed  before  American  forces  were  being  shipped  to 
support  so  many  words  about  our  boasted  principles  of  protect- 
ing  freedom  which  had  been  bragged  across  the  guardian  seas. 
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"Well,"  remarked  the  C.  O.  the  next  morning,  as  he  painfully 
worked  muscles  stiffened  by  a  night  on  a  wet  board  floor,  "we 
are  now  getting  our  first  taste  of  war.  And  a  slim  one  at  that — 
one  slice  of  bacon,  small;  one  slice  of  bread,  small;  one  cup  of 
coffee,  bitter.  It  looks  like  England  was  hard  put  to  obtain 
food." 

Mess  at  noon  was  little  better,  and  when  the  Battalion  em- 
barked  on  an  ex-cattle  boat  the  following  afternoon  there  were 
fervent  hopes  expressed  that  the  rations  in  France  would  be  more 
sizeable.  Departure  was  delayed  because  of  subs  reported  in  the 
Channel.  By  five  o'clock  it  was  blowing  hard,  and  once  the  boat 
passed  the  Isle  of  Wight  all  interest  in  food  vanished.  The  look- 
outs  were  tied  to  the  rail  to  keep  them  from  falling  overboard 
from  sheer  indifference  to  living.  Half  the  crew  was  sick.  In 
such  weather  a  sub  has  little  chance  of  finding  a  troop  ship. 

For  an  hour  during  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dangerous  submarine  zone,  Spaulding,  the  violinist,  entertained 
the  officers  crowded  in  the  small  cabin,  while  the  gale  raged  out- 
side.  About  the  time  that  he  finished  Caprice  Viennois,  someone 
called  attention  to  the  hanging  lamp  which  was  swinging  thirty- 
five  degrees  off  the  vertical  each  way  as  the  ship  rolled,  and  the 
party  broke  up  abruptly.  One  by  one,  all  "gave  up"  and  sought 
rest  where  they  could.  Dawn  found  the  Major  with  his  head  pil- 
lowed  on  the  shoulder  of  a  buck  private;  and  when  he  awoke  he 
was  still  so  ill  that  he  thanked  him. 

But  the  chalk  cliffs  near  Havre  were  in  sight,  and  the  boat 
was  soon  within  the  protecting  harbor.  Little  knowing  how 
much  water  they  would  encounter  the  following  months,  the 
men  greeted  France  with  thankful  eyes  and  bade  the  Atlantic  and 
Channel  a  cheerful  good-bye. 
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France!  On  the  3rd  of  October  the  shores  rising  out  of  a 
wind-swept  sea  marked  the  Battalion's  first  objective  gained.  A 
country  which  for  years  had  suffered  the  ravages  of  a  war  of 
aggression.  Homes  to-day;  smoking  piles  of  stone  to-morrow. 
Fields  green  with  growing  grain  turned  to  wastes  all  churned  by 
shells,  fertilized  with  bits  of  bodies,  watered  with  some  human's 
blood. 

To  its  soil  were  coming  clear-eyed,  driving,  fighting  men.  A 
fresh  and  youthful  army  was  tardily  but  effectually  to  throw  the 
balance  of  power  against  a  nation  that,  in  its  mistaken  might, 
attempted  to  force  the  world  to  its  knees  before  the  devilish 
menace  of  a  Teutonic  Kultur  and  a  Teutonic  tribal  Gott.  They 
found  an  exalted  France,  a  France  enfolded  in  the  tri-color  of 
loyalty,  bravery,  and  sacrifice.  A  nation  struggling  out  of  the 
black  abyss  of  invasion,  which  her  foe  premeditated,  prepared, 
and  thrust  upon  her  in  the  first  few  days  of  that  unspeakable 
horror  we  have  so  sweetly  termed  war. 

Crippled  by  the  quick  seizure  of  her  mining  and  manufac- 
turing  districts  in  the  north;  hampered  by  the  loss  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  rolling  stock  of  her  railroads  which  had  been 
"delayed"  in  Germany  during  the  months  immediately  preced- 
ing  the  war;  horror-stricken  with  the  memory  of  her  women, 
children,  and  aged  who  were  violated;  sorrowing  over  the  wanton 
destruction  of  art  which  is  as  dear  as  life  to  her;  shocked  at  the 
systematic  pillaging  and  destruction  of  religious  edifices  and  their 
irreplaceable  treasures;  she  fought  on  with  that  glorious,  united 
loyalty  and  cheerful  countenance  that  typify  France  in  times  of 
stress. 

An  inspirational  training  ground  indeed  for  the  Battalion's 
work  the  following  months!  It  lent  a  realism  to  days  of  prepara- 
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tion  and  created  that  unique  esprit  de  corps  that  carried  the  men 
forward  to  all  objectives — those  who  lived. 

The  rest  camp  at  Havre  provided  contact  with  British  troops 
for  a  day  and  a  half.  Wounded  on  their  way  across  the  Channel. 
A  Battalion  out  of  Ypres,  for  reorganization  and  recuperation. 
Replacement  troops  from  England;  and  a  few  returning  from 
leave  at  home.  Greetings  were  cordial  enough  but  tainted  some- 
what  with  the  condescension  of  experience  at  the  Front. 

Orders  arrived  for  a  three  a.m.  departure.  In  a  driving  rain 
the  Battalion  entrained  in  its  first  string  of  cars  marked,  "hommes- 
40,  chevaux-8."  The  short  French  box  cars  provided  the  only 
railway  troop  transportation.  Equipment,  rations,  and  arms  were 
stacked  in  the  corners;  the  men  rested  on  hay  or  board  benches. 

As  the  train  moved  out  towards  the  Battalion's  first  foreign 
unknown  destination,  a  new  life  commenced,  one  which  knew  no 
normal  hours  nor  laws  of  daylight.  Darkness  was  no  longer  il- 
luminated.  Within  the  zone  of  advance  all  stationary  lights  were 
so  completely  screened  as  to  render  them  practically  void,  and  no 
moving  vehicle  carried  lights.  Men  became  owls.  Their  sense 
of  feeling  was  keyed  to  a  pitch  which  carried  them  safely  along 
the  roads.  Daylight  brought  a  halt  at  a  water  tower.  The  men 
bathed,  and  a  near-by  French  Red  Cross  group  brought  coffee  and 
rum.  Lips  were  smacked  in  anticipation;  then  curled  in  disgust. 
While  it  was  part  of  the  British  morning  ration,  as  was  the  vin 
ordinaire  for  the  French,  it  brought  no  commendation  from 
American  palates.  "Boy,  if  this  is  a  taste  of  war — find  me  a 
trench.  I  want  to  go  over  the  top.  I  like  my  likker  straight  and 
I  was  weaned  on  coffee,  but  the  both  of  them  together — ugh!" 
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In  France,  many  towns  bear  the  same  name,  and  to  omit  the 
departmental  designation  may  cause  confusion.  A  regulating 
station  informed  some  curious  doughboy  that  the  Battalion's 
destination  was  Bourmont.  He  located  a  map  and  soon  the  entire 
train  was  eagerly  commenting  upon  the  joys  of  a  training  camp 
within  evening-pass  distance  of  Paris.  But  alas!  The  Bourmont 
that  was  to  be  Division  Headquarters  was  a  full  hundred  miles 
from  Paris;  a  walled  town,  built  in  the  days  of  feudal  wars,  over- 
looking  the  Meuse  River  in  the  Vosges  region. 

The  2nd  Company  detrained  and  marched  away  over  the 
hill  to  billets  in  the  village  of  Soulaucourt  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mouzon.  The  remainder  of  the  Battalion  was  detrained  some 
five  kilometers  farther  north.  The  station  was  marked,  "Gon- 
court."  A  little  old  woman  opened  the  rolling  gate  where  the 
roadway  crossed  the  tracks,  and  the  men  formed  up  on  the  road. 

Three  hundred  meters  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse, 
was  the  village  where  they  were  to  spend  the  following  five 
months  in  training.  Stone  houses,  abutting  the  roadways.  Nar- 
row  streets,  their  hard  rock  surfaces  well  covered  with  mud.  A 
hundred  homes  all  told,  and  as  many  stables  beside  them.  Two 
steps  from  the  front  door  to  the  manure  pile,  another  step  to  the 
barn  door.  When  the  Company,  in  conjunction  with  a  battalion 
of  the  23rd  Infantry  which  shared  the  town  with  us,  was  ordered 
to  scrape  the  streets  and  remove  the  manure  piles  to  the  outskirts 
of  town,  a  loud  protest  was  raised;  fertilizer  is  the  peasant's  great- 
est  wealth  in  an  age-old  farming  land. 

The  Company  marched  into  town,  with  children  in  wooden 
"sabots"  clattering  along  the  column,  quickly  making  friends. 
Faces  of  women  and  old  men  appeared  in  the  windows  and  door- 
ways;  questioning,  frightened  faces  until  they  learned  that  these 
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soldiers  were  American.  A  Russian  battalion  had  been  there  not 
long  before  and  memories  were  not  pleasant. 

Officers  were  billeted  in  spare  rooms,  universally  clean,  with 
plain  board  floors  covered  here  and  there  by  cloth  rugs,  straight- 
back  chairs,  and  high,  short  feather  beds.  Sergeants  drew  other 
rooms  and  beds.  The  men  were  bunked  on  hay  in  the  barn  lofts. 
Billeting  was  arranged  by  a  military  Town  Major,  who  had  charge 
of  all  adjustments  between  civil  and  military.  The  inhabitants 
were  allowed  a  franc  a  day  for  officers,  fifty  centimes  for  non- 
commissioned  officers  when  they  occupied  beds,  fifteen  centimes 
for  soldiers;  payment  being  made  through  the  French  government. 

All  the  work  of  the  town  and  surrounding  farms  was  car- 
ried  on  by  women,  children,  and  old  men.  There  were  literally 
no  men  left  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  sixty.  They  were 
all  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Common  adversity  welds  strong  unions.  The  Major  had  a 
grouch  one  evening  at  oflicers'  mess.    He  aired  it. 

"Second  lieutenants  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  caused  a 
sudden  cessation  of  comment  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table 
and  led  to  a  premeditated  gathering  at  the  corner  cafe  after 
dinner. 

Lieut.  Dean,  although  wearing  silver  bars,  believed  in  the 
fraternity  of  commissioned  ranks  when  off  duty.  He  offered  to 
buy  the  drinks;  "because,"  he  remarked,  "having  passed  three 
years  of  college  French  it  will  be  easier  for  the  bar  girl  to  under- 
stand  me."  He  walked  over  to  the  counter  and  blithely  addressed 
the  rosy-cheeked  maid  on  the  other  side. 

The  admiring  audience  was  almost  as  startled  as  the  Lieu- 
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tenant.  She  leaned  forward  quickly  and  her  open  hand  sounded  a 
sharp  sock  on  his  left  cheek. 

No  drinks  were  forthcoming. 

"What  did  you  ask  her?" 

"Why,  I  just  asked  her  to  kiss  me." 

Two  days  later,  he  discovered  that  idiomatic  verbs  are  dan- 
gerous  and  that  his  question  would  have  caused  resentment  from 
even  a  girl  of  the  streets.  But  it  took  no  interpreter  to  obtain 
beer,  after  which  the  gathering  broke  up,  each  resolved  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  the  language  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Three  of  us  were  billeted  on  a  steep  side  street  in  the  home 
of  a  little  gray-haired  woman  who  had  three  sons  in  the  service, 
one  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  We  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
quick  and  liked  to  talk  about  the  Americans,  even  though  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  much  amusing 
pantomime. 

Many  evenings  were  spent  in  animated  exchange  of  views 
and  general  information.  On  still  nights  the  sound  of  the  guns 
at  Verdun  came  to  us,  and  she  would  listen  for  a  moment,  and 
then  ask  for  the  hundredth  time  how  soon  America  would  send 
sufficient  troops  to  France  to  enable  her  to  play  a  part  at  the  Front. 

The  French  power  was  on  the  wane.  The  army  dared  not 
initiate  a  large  offensive  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  country. 
Unless  numerous  reserves  were  to  arrive  from  America  before  the 
following  spring,  the  war  would  be  lost. 

America  had  declared  war  in  April.  Six  months  had  elapsed. 
Only  four  divisions  had  arrived  in  France;  and  these  had  to  be 
equipped.  So  much  for  America's  preparedness.  French  artillery, 
French  machine  guns,  French  automatic  rifles,  French  trench 
mortars,  French  37-mm.  guns,  French  tanks,  French  grenades, 
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and  even  French  ammunition — released  to  the  American  troops 
when  there  was  no  surplus  above  normal  need  in  the  French 
Armies. 

One  had  confidence,  of  course,  in  America's  power  to 
build  and  expand,  but  over  the  fall  and  winter  operations  there 
hung  that  dark  curtain  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  element  of 
time. 

Even  now,  a  large  part  of  the  9th  and  23rd  Infantry  Regi- 
ments  and  several  battalions  of  the  5  th  and  6th  Marines  had  been 
moved  from  the  Bourmont  area  to  do  the  work  of  labor  troops 
and  engineers;  cutting  wood,  building  roads,  constructing  bar- 
racks.  The  necessary  training  to  be  completed  before  they  were 
fit  to  enter  the  trenches  was  thereby  further  delayed  because  of 
the  tardy  arrival  of  sufficient  engineer  and  labor  troops  to  develop 
the  Service  of  Supply. 

Contrary  to  the  American  Army's  past  experience,  the 
Western  Front  presented  no  opportunity  for  warfare  of  move- 
ment,  and  specialized  training  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  early 
divisions  for  the  unfamiliar  requirements  of  trench  warfare.  Our 
troops  had  always  been  taught  to  ftdig  in"  for  temporary  pro- 
tection  during  an  advance  or  to  hold  an  objective  taken.  But 
in  previous  wars  the  numbers  involved  had  made  it  possible  to  out- 
flank  a  whole  army.  Now  the  battle  line  stretched  from  the  sea 
to  the  Swiss  border;  a  water  barrier  to  flanking  movements  on 
one  end,  and  the  other  held  by  the  fully  trained  and  prepared 
civilian  army  of  the  Swiss  universal  service  system.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  the  movements  of  the  armies  had  been  fast  and, 
in  the  main,  hampered  only  by  communication  lines  for  supplies 
and  ammunition.  But  a  practical  balance  of  power  had  been 
established,  the  result  of  which  was  a  battle  line  over  four  hun- 
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dred  miles  in  length  that  swayed  back  and  forth,  bent  and 
changed,  but  never  broke. 

So,  while  the  decisive  effect  of  open  warf are  was  kept  in  view 
and  made  the  important  basis  of  all  training  of  American  troops 
against  that  time  when  the  Allies  would  have  sufl&cient  man-power 
to  force  the  issue,  comprehensive  training  for  the  specialized  con- 
ditions  of  trench  warfare  was  necessary  for  all  troops  before  they 
took  their  place  at  the  Front. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  gun  equipment  the  machine  gun  com- 
panies  were  occupied  with  infantry  drill,  calisthenics,  hikes,  lec- 
tures,  and  demonstrations  by  a  French  machine  gun  company 
which  was  assigned  while  out  of  the  lines  to  assist  in  our  training. 

The  first  demonstration  obtained  some  striking  results.  Five 
American  companies  marched  up  the  hill  to  the  north  of  Gon- 
court  to  a  plateau  which  was  to  be  used  for  practice  trenches, 
maneuvers,  and  firing  practice.  There  they  formed  a  semicircle 
and  were  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  French  close  order  drill. 
The  demonstration  company  in  their  sky-blue  uniforms  and 
helmets,  great  coats  buttoned  back  from  the  knees,  heavy  service 
shoes,  and  rifles  equipped  with  rapier-like  bayonets,  were 
1  'MiJfe  typical  of  the  men  who  vowed  "They  Shall  Not  Pass" 
at  Verdun. 

This  company,  in  fact,  included  the  rem- 
nants  of  those  who  were  with  it  during 
ffitiaHħK.       that  heroic  struggle  and  had  taken 
three  enemy  lines  in  an  attack  for 
the  recovery  of  Fort  de 
Vaux.  The  rows  of 
service  c  h  e  v- 
rons  varied  in 


A   GIANT  AIRSHIP  GLIDED  SLOWLY  SOUTHWARD 
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length,  for  many  gaps  had  to  be  filled  af ter  those  weeks  when  they 
fought,  ragged,  bloody,  thirsty,  and  mud-covered,  for  every  inch 
of  ground  in  hand-to-hand  combat. 

Now,  clean,  polished,  and  rested  in  the  back  area,  they 
executed  every  movement  in  the  drill  with  vigor  and  precision. 
Their  step  was  considerably  quicker  and  shorter  than  our  own, 
and  as  they  wheeled,  straightened,  halted,  and  marched  again, 
every  arm  swung  in  time  and  the  click  of  accoutrements 
was  like  clockwork.  They  swung  into  company  front  at  last 
and  halted,  immobile.  "Repos,"  cried  the  officer  in  command, 
and  even  the  change  to  an  attitude  of  rest  was  executed  with 
snap. 

Our  companies  were  impressed.  They  had  been  set  an  ex- 
ample  in  precision  which  would  serve  as  a  mark  to  strive  for,  and 
had  been  shown  the  beauty  of  perfection. 

Six  grenade  throwers  stepped  out  of  ranks  and  from  position 
in  a  selected  trench  laid  down  a  barrage  with  hand  grenades  that 
opened  the  Americans'  eyes  to  the  value  of  that  weapon  for  de- 
fense.  They  threw  with  the  much-talked-of  over-arm  movement 
in  order  that  the  missiles  should  safely  clear  their  own  trench  wall 
and  describe  a  high  arc  of  flight,  exploding  at  the  end  of  five 
seconds  at  the  instant  they  struck  the  ground.  The  flying  frag- 
ments  made  the  area  in  front  of  them  untenable  for  seventy-five 
yards. 

Then  the  French  officers  invited  the  American  officers  and 
non-coms  to  try  their  hand  at  throwing  live  grenades  from  the 
trench.  We  practiced  throwing  dummies  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  were  asked  to  step  down  into  the  trench,  six  at  a  time,  and 
throw  the  standard  type. 

The  Major  looked  at  the  torn  ground  where  the  barrage 
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had  struck  shortly  before,  glanced  at  the  pile  of  defensive 
grenades  laid  ready,  and  then — remarking  that  "there  might  be 
an  accident" — marched  back  to  the  position  of  the  five  com- 
panies  of  enlisted  men  looking  on  from  two  hundred  yards  in 
rear. 

Silence. 

The  French  officers  looked  at  the  American  askance,  but 
decently  considered  the  action  exceptional  and  directed  that  the 
practice  proceed.  There  was  a  certain  firmness  around  the  Cap- 
tain's  mouth  as  he  jumped  into  the  trench. 

"Come  on,  we're  not  all  cowards,"  and  the  first  six  grenades 
were  struck  and  thrown  by  irate  officers  who  forgot  the  over-arm 
swing  and  threw  them  as  baseballs,  to  the  after  stiffness  of  their 
arms  and  the  immediate  relief  of  their  feelings. 

A  half  hour  later  the  companies  swung  down  the  road  to 
town  at  route  step.   Private  Dodge  was  sore. 

"I  knew  it  when  I  seen  him  in  that  God-awful  contraption  at 
Halifax.  If  he  ever  stays  to  go  to  the  Front  with  us  I  damn  well 
know  he'll  never  come  back.  Fm  cleanin'  my  pistol  right 
away." 

"Shut  up,"  snapped  the  Corporal,  "There's  no  need  of 
soundin'  off.  You  haven't  got  any  padlock  on  that  idea;  and  be- 
sides  there's  eight  hundred  men  saw  him  vamose  when  the  officers 
started  throwing  live  ones." 

Three  days  later  the  Major  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps 
for  duty  with  the  Service  of  Supply. 

Schools  in  staff,  infantry  and  machine  guns,  artillery,  and 
aviation  had  been  established  at  Langres,  Gondrecourt,  Saumur, 
and  Issoudun.  Several  officers  of  the  Battalion  were  ordered  away 
to  school,  necessitating  reorganization  of  command.    In  the  en- 
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suing  shake-up  I  joined  the  2nd  Company  under  Lieutenant  Bruce 
in  Soulaucourt. 

Tall,  erect,  impressive  in  his  earnestness,  he  walked  with  a 
short,  rapid  stride  that  portrayed  his  never-slackening  energy. 
Blue  eyes  that  glinted  on  occasion;  a  strong  head;  long  face  with 
prominent  chin  out-thrust  by  will  power  and  determination. 
Critical,  exacting,  yet  fair;  a  constant  laborer  for  the  welfare 
of  his  men.  Tireless  in  his  efforts  to  develop  his  own  know- 
ledge,  he  speedily  produced  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  his 
command. 

"A.D."  to  those  who  knew  him  off  duty  when  a  pleasant 
smile  softened  the  features  and  a  friendly  voice  made  his  com- 
panionship  a  pleasure. 

The  group  of  officers  under  Bruce  were  all  Provisional  Lieu- 
tenants  in  the  Regular  Service,  working  in  fine  harmony  under 
this  company  commander  who  possessed  the  unique  combination 
of  high  ability  on  duty  and  a  fine  sense  of  camaraderie  during 
hours  of  relaxation.  An  esprit  de  corps  was  rapidly  developed 
within  the  group,  which  bound  us  together  as  brothers,  and  the 
fine  accord  among  officers  was  reflected  in  the  men;  their  training 
progressed  commensurately. 

The  Mess  Sergeant  of  the  2nd  Company  was  a  Swiss  who 
could  do  more  with  army  rations  and  a  few  extras  purchased 
out  of  the  company  fund  than  most  hotel  chefs  with  the 
products  of  a  complete  market.  But  he  was  by  nature  very 
excitable. 

The  end  of  the  third  week  in  October  was  notable  in  the 
communiques  because  of  the  news  that  four  Zeppelins,  having 
been  blown  far  out  of  their  course  in  returning  from  a  raid  on 
England,  were  forced  down  in  Allied  territory. 
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The  Sergeant  undoubtedly  got  a  greater  thrill  out  of  one  of 
those  Zeps  than  any  other  soldier  in  France.  At  four-thirty  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  was  supervising  the  preparation  of 
mess  in  the  kitchen  at  one  end  of  the  mess  hall.  It  was  a  damp, 
foggy  morning  and  the  fires  were  not  drawing  well.  He  stepped 
outside  to  see  whether  some  joker  had  placed  a  can  over  the  stove 
pipe. 

Out  of  the  mist  above  him  a  voice,  throaty,  deep,  weird,  ad- 
dressed  him  in  German. 

"Guten  morgen.    What  town  is  this?" 

The  Sergeant  stared  upward,  paralyzed  with  surprise.  Not 
forty  feet  above,  the  great  sleek  bulk  of  a  giant  airship  glided 
slowly  southward,  its  form  blending  into  the  low-hanging  clouds. 
The  questioner  waved  from  the  control  cabin  and  shouted  again. 
He  was  farther  away  now. 

The  Sergeant's  brain  finally  responded.  He  had  no  recollec- 
tion  of  how  long  he  stood  there  gaping.  But  it  dawned  on  him 
that  here  was  enemy  prey  of  stupendous  moment.  He  ran  inside 
for  weapons,  shouting  to  the  cooks  for  aid  in  bagging  the  enemy. 
They  slept  at  the  other  end  of  the  barrack.  The  distance  was 
short,  but  by  the  time  they  all  reached  their  pistols  and  dashed 
outside  again  the  sky  showed  only  the  dull  gray  mist  of  the  early 
morning.  A  quarter-mile  run  down  the  road  f  ailed  to  disclose  any 
sign  of  the  ship  and  they  returned  to  their  work,  with  the  Sergeant 
spluttering  in  three  languages  about  his  slow  wits,  the  cooks 
debating  his  sanity. 

Mess  was  a  failure.  The  flapjacks  were  mixed  with  more 
salt  than  flour;  there  was  no  sugar  in  the  coffee;  onions  were  dis- 
covered  in  the  bread.  But  at  nine  o'clock  word  was  received  f rom 
a  village  some  forty  kilometers  away  that  the  Zeppelin  was  down. 
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The  Sergeant  regained  his  reputation  for  veracity,  but  his  pertur- 
bation  increased. 

No  need  to  tell  him  that  soldiers  at  the  Front  would  die 
because  of  like  hesitation  or  point  the  moral  of  quick  decisions. 
He  knew,  and  talked  constantly  of  his  lost  opportunity  to  fill  the 
bag  full  of  holes  and  gain  commendation  for  bringing  down  the 
ship.  He  was  still  cussing  and  fuming  when  the  Division  Inspec- 
tor  visited  the  Company  ten  days  later,  and  passed  through  the 
kitchen. 

"How  many  men  have  you  on  your  ration  return  to-day, 
Sergeant?" 

"One  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  Sir — but  do  you  know  that 
morning  when  them  damn  Boches  came  right  by  over  my  head — 
if  I'd  only  had  half  the  gumption  God  gave  little  apples — 
why,  Donner  and  Blitzen,  I  could  have  hit  him  with  a  skillet 
— why— " 

"Steady,"  interrupted  the  C.O.,  "Colonel,  this  man's  a  good 
mess  sergeant  and  a  fine  cook,  but  he  learned  a  lesson  the  other 
day  that  he  hasn't  been  able  to  tell  about  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  relieve  his  feelings."  And  they  passed  on  out  of  the 
kitchen,  with  the  Colonel's  smile  widening  as  he  heard  the  story. 

2.  TRAINING  IN  THE  ZONE  OF  ADVANCE 

At  last  that  day  when  machine  guns,  carts,  and  mules  ar- 
rived.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  French  lieutenant  assigned  for 
the  purpose,  instruction  in  the  mechanism,  care,  and  use  of  the 
guns  began.  It  was  carried  forward  with  such  intensity  that  the 
days  began  and  ended  with  handling,  talking,  thinking,  machine 
guns.   We  even  dreamed  of  them. 

From  the  Company  were  selected  those  men  who  had  had 
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previous  experience  with  animals,  to  be  instructed  as  drivers  for 
the  twenty-four  carts.  Sergeant  Tieman  was  an  excellent  stable 
sergeant  and  two  weeks  later  it  was  possible  to  conduct  company 
drill  with  the  guns  on  carts  without  trouble  from  balky  mules 
or  untutored  drivers.  Care  of  the  animals  and  harness  kept  the 
drivers  busy,  but  they  were  also  given  instruction  on  the  guns. 
They  would  probably  have  to  replace  casualties  in  action. 

The  rest  of  the  Company  devoted  ten  hours  a  day  to 
mastering  the  nomenclature,  stripping  and  assembling,  and  tech- 
nique  of  the  machine  guns.  The  French  instructor  spoke  excel- 
lent  English  and  his  opening  lecture  indicated  the  aim  of  our 
training. 

"These  are  Hotchkiss  guns  of  the  air-cooled,  gas-operated 
type.  They  fire  rifle  ammunition  automatically  from  a  stable 
mount.  They  are  effective  up  to  thirty-eight  hundred  meters, 
or  about  two  miles.  Fire  can  be  directed  over  friendly  troops  and 
at  unseen  targets. 

"They  are  infantry  weapons  which  can  be  carried  wherever 
men  can  advance.  The  carts  are  used  to  transport  them  as  close 
to  their  firing  positions  as  enemy  fire  will  allow,  bearing  in  mind 
the  difficulty  of  replacing  carts  and  mules;  thereafter  they  are 
taken  forward  by  hand.  The  fixed  mounts  lessen  the  personal 
factor,  and  the  effectiveness  of  one  gun  is  far  greater,  botr 
physically  and  morally,  than  that  of  a  line  of  infantry  occupying 
many  times  its  space. 

"They  are  valuable  for  flank  protection  because  their  direc- 
tion  of  fire  can  be  changed  quickly.  Positions  on  the  flank  are 
also  chosen  where  possible  because  of  the  desirability  of  enfilading 
fire  upon  the  enemy.  Place  your  guns  in  such  position  that  their 
fire  will  graze  the  ground  rather  than  plunge  into  it. 
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"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  British  have  a  machine  gun  corps, 
and  that  the  German  army  selects  its  best  personnel  for  artillery 
and  machine  gun  corps.  Being  the  most  effective  weapon  other 
than  artillery  in  modern  warfare,  the  highest  type  of  training 
must  be  employed  to  obtain  full  benefit  from  their  use." 

His  conclusion  outlined  the  basis  of  advance  training  and 
was  prophetic  of  experience  to  come. 

"Machine  guns  are  primarily  weapons  of  opportunity  and 
their  fire  f  rom  positions  near  the  f  ront  line  is  withheld  until  f  avor- 
able  targets  present  themselves.  It  is  wise  to  select  alternate  posi- 
tions  for  each  gun  and  to  construct  such  protection  for  the  crews 
as  time  affords.  Once  fire  is  opened  they  become  the  target  for 
all  enemy  weapons  which  can  be  concentrated  upon  them.  The 
peculiar  sharp  staccato  of  machine  gun  fire  has  a  threat  of  danger 
which  instantly  brings  down  upon  the  position  a  hail  of  enemy 
fire  in  his  endeavor  to  silence  it. 

"Results  have  frequently  shown  the  truth  of  the  machine 
gun  title  of  'Suicide  Clubs.'  " 

Instruction  was  aided  and  interest  maintained  by  demonstra- 
tions  given  on  the  hills  above  Goncourt,  to  which  the  Company 
marched  twice  a  week.  The  first  one  gave  an  impetus  to  training 
that  caused  the  gunners  to  dream  of  raking  a  German  massed  at- 
tack  with  their  guns  and  the  officers  to  worry  about  protection  for 
the  gun  crews  subjected  to  return  fire. 

The  French  demonstration  company  first  displayed  the 
power  of  its  weapons  against  varied  types  of  defense.  At  two 
hundred  meters  the  bullets  pierced  three-eighths  inch  steel  armor 
plate  without  trouble.  A  double  brick  wall  was  ripped  apart  as 
though  struck  by  high-frequency  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer. 
Firing  from  four  hundred  meters  distance  against  a  gentle  slope, 
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the  spurts  of  dust  from  the  shots  rose  too  frequent  and  too  close 
together  to  allow  more  than  few  of  an  advancing  line  to  pass 
through  such  a  barrage. 

There  followed  a  demonstration  of  the  37-mm.  gun;  de- 
structive  fire  against  machine  gun  positions.  High-explosive 
shells  were  sent  against  located  emplacements  with  a  rate  of  fre- 
quency  and  with  an  accuracy  that  boded  ill  for  any  disclosed  posi- 
tion.  It  opened  the  men's  eyes  to  the  need  of  care  in  selecting 
positions  with  regard  to  concealment. 

The  benefit  of  training  in  the  theater  of  war,  where  experi- 
enced  line  troops  were  available  to  give  such  finished  demonstra- 
tions,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  resulting  attitude  of  the  companies. 
The  men  worked  through  long  days,  in  cold  and  rainy  weather, 
out  of  doors  most  of  the  time,  with  no  complaint.  Rather,  they 
leaned  against  the  traces  of  the  training  load  and  gave  their 
energies  towards  fitting  themselves  for  the  demands  of  action  at 
the  Front  with  evident  impatience. 

Pending  the  completion  of  barracks,  the  2nd  Company,  at 
Soulaucourt,  was  billeted  in  an  old  chàteau,  damp,  musty,  and  in 
ill  repair.  No  fires  were  allowed  and  it  provided  little  comfort 
as  the  lower  temperatures  of  winter  approached. 

The  week  before  the  Company  moved  into  barracks  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  village  General  Bundy  sent  word  from 
Bourmont  that  he  would  inspect  the  companies  at  Soulaucourt  the 
following  Saturday  morning,  starting  with  the  machine  gun 
company  at  8  a.m.  Bruce  had  left  for  machine  gun  school  and 
Lieut.  Miller  was  in  command  of  the  Company.  He  warned  the 
men  on  Friday  morning,  and  that  afternoon  was  devoted  to  polic- 
ing  the  chàteau  and  grooming  mules  and  equipment. 

When  the  2nd  Company  fell  in  at  seven-fifty  the  following 
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morning  in  the  frost-covered  courtyard  of  the  old  chàteau,  in- 
spection  showed  it  in  satisfactory  condition  with  two  exceptions 
— to  wit:  two  privates  with  a  two-day  growth  of  beard  upon 
their  faces.  It  was  too  late  to  correct  the  matter  before  the 
official  hour  of  the  GeneraPs  arrival.  They  were  placed  in  the  rear 
rank  with  the  hope  that  they  might  escape  notice. 

The  Company  was  dressed,  interval  between  squads  paced, 
and  at  8  o'clock  Lieut.  Miller  walked  to  the  gate  to  meet  the 
General. 

Eight-thirty  brought  nothing  but  the  effect  of  the  chill 
dampness  on  the  standing  men.  Nine  o'clock  passed  and  drill  in 
the  school  of  the  soldier — facings,  salutes,  dressings — was  initiated 
to  keep  them  warm.  At  nine-thirty  they  were  still  in  ranks,  and 
no  sign  of  the  General. 

At  ten-thirty  a  guard  was  placed  up  the  street  to  warn  of  the 
approach  of  the  inspecting  officer  and  the  Company  ordered  to  f  all 
out  and  play  cross  tag  until  thoroughly  warm.  Twenty  minutes 
later  ranks  were  again  formed.  Every  time  Miller  looked  at  his 
watch  he  regretted  that  the  two  unshaven  soldiers  had  not  been 
sent  to  quarters  at  the  start,  but  it  would  not  do  to  take  chances 
on  their  absence  should  the  General  appear.  He  was  well  known 
for  strict  demands  of  promptitude  and  readiness. 

At  exactly  twelve  noon  the  Division  Commander  and  his 
Aide  arrived.  The  Company  snapped  to  attention  and  opened 
ranks.  The  General  passed  down  the  line  of  officers  and  back 
along  the  rigid  front  rank  of  the  Company.  Not  a  word.  Evi- 
dently  satisfied. 

Then  along  the  rear  rank — he  stopped! 

"Here  is  a  man  not  properly  shaved.  Make  a  note  of 
that." 
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He  moved  on.  He  paused  again,  standing  in  front  of  the 
second  erring  one. 

ltWho  is  in  command  of  this  company?" 

The  Duke,  as  we  knew  him  off  duty,  was  standing  beside 
Gen.  Bundy. 

"I  am,  Sir.    Lieut.  Miller,  Sir." 

"Why  isn't  this  man  shaved?  He  is  the  second  one.  What  has 
this  company  been  doing  all  morning?" 

Truth  is  required  in  the  Army,  but  at  times  tact  may  be 
advisedly  substituted.   Miller  was  truthful. 

"Waiting  for  you,  Sir!" 

The  result  might  have  been  expected.  The  Company  was 
dirty;  the  equipment  was  not  in  shape;  the  men  looked  like 
tramps;  and  they  would  stand  inspection  every  hour  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  day  under  direction  of  his  Aide.  Perhaps  the  Aide 
enjoyed  it;  the  Company  didn't.  It  took  care  of  its  own  revenge; 
the  two  principals  walked  into  the  village  cafe  that  evening  with 
ruddy  faces  and  no  vestige  of  hair  on  their  shining  heads. 

During  those  early  months,  a  limited  number  of  officers  from 
each  battalion  were  allowed  week-end  passes  to  visit  Paris,  making 
it  possible  to  leave  Friday  afternoon  and  return  for  duty  at  as- 
sembly  on  Monday  morning.  Shortly  before  noon  of  December 
5th,  relieved  from  duty  at  French  maneuvers  during  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  day,  Lieut.  Talley  and  I  started  out  for  our  first 
trip  to  the  French  capital.  "Gay  Paree"  at  last;  our  first  leave; 
preparations  were  made  with  enthusiasm. 

In  order  to  reach  the  station  and  the  Paris  train,  we  hired  an 
old  "voiture"  from  a  French  family  in  the  village;  taking  along  an 
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orderly  to  bring  it  back.  The  supply  of  French  horses  was  nil; 
except  for  heavy-footed  animals  left  for  plowing,  every  animal 
had  been  requisitioned  by  the  Government.  "Dynamite"  was 
the  only  company  horse  available.  He  was  unbroken  to  anything 
save  a  saddle — scarcely  to  that — and  he  was  puzzled  when  he 
found  himself  between  the  shafts.  The  idea  of  pulling  was  new; 
and  without  spurs  at  his  sides  and  a  rider  in  the  saddle  he  was  im- 
mobile.    "Get  up"  was  distinctly  a  foreign  language. 

The  orderly  convinced  him  that  he  was  expected  to  go 
somewhere  by  pulling  on  the  bridle  while  we  whipped  from  be- 
hind — and  just  caught  the  tail  board  by  a  flying  leap  as  we  sud- 
denly  set  sail  with  all  four  wheels  at  different  angles  and  tore  out 
of  the  village.  Dynamite  didn't  trot  or  gallop — he  just  ran. 
When  we  tried  to  hold  him  down  to  a  reasonable  pace  he  stopped. 
It  was  sometime  before  we  were  off  again  in  another  burst  of 
speed.  This  time  we  made  the  three  kilometers  to  Sommerecourt 
like  a  whirlwind,  passing  the  Colonel's  9th  Infantry  headquarters 
like  a  wave  of  bad  discipline  before  fear  for  the  life  of  our  motive 
power  called  another  halt  part  way  up  the  hill  towards  Goncourt. 

Many  valuable  minutes  were  spent  in  vain  argument  with 
Dynamite.  Lacking  a  satisfactory  detonator,  he  failed  to  go.  We 
lef  t  the  orderly  to  send  up  signals  of  distress,  and  picking  up  suit 
cases  and  trench  coats  we  hiked.  It  was  four  kilometers  to  Gon- 
court  and  another  eight  to  the  station  on  the  Paris  line.  At  other 
times  there  would  have  been  trucks,  ambulances,  and  ration 
wagons  on  the  road.  Not  that  afternoon.  And  it  was  hot,  the 
first  time  in  weeks.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  we  reached 
Goncourt,  wet  through,  and  set  about  seeking  transportation  for 
the  next  lap.  The  Division  Quartermaster  was  there,  bound  for 
Neufchàteau  with  his  car,  but  would  arrive  at  that  point  after 
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the  train's  departure.  It  was  impossible  to  walk  the  remaining 
distance  before  train  time.  Rescue  came  in  the  guise  of  a  truck, 
conveying  officers  to  the  maneuver  grounds.  We  got  aboard  and 
planned  to  bribe  the  driver  to  continue  on  to  the  station  at  St. 
Blin  after  delivering  his  load  at  the  training  field.  No  good. 
Gasoline  was  too  scarce  an  issue  to  expend  in  running  a  truck  for 
two  shave-tails. 

At  the  maneuver  grounds  we  found  several  regiments  of 
French  and  all  the  high  ranking  officers  of  the  district.  There 
were  a  few  French  passenger  cars.  Inquiry  elicited  the  informa- 
tion  from  a  Colonel's  driver,  who  spoke  English,  that  perhaps  the 
Colonel  in  command  of  the  maneuvers  would  allow  him  to  drive 
us  to  the  train.  But  we  must  ask.  We  followed  him  up  to  a 
group  of  staff  officers  who  were  listening  to  an  explanation  of  the 
movement  being  executed  and  arrived  just  as  the  Colonel  shouted 
a  mighty  "double  temps"  as  he  started  after  the  advancing  lines. 

The  driver  called  and  the  Colonel  turned  to  listen  to  our  pre- 
posterous  request  for  personal  use  of  the  commander's  car,  while 
the  American  staff,  whom  we  dared  not  face,  continued  on.  He 
listened  with  grave  questioning  in  his  eyes  as  to  what  kind  of  an 
army  the  Americans  were  sending  overseas  that  two  sub-lieuten- 
ants  should  have  the  audacity  to  make  such  requests  at  so  critical 
a  time.  Then  some  memory  of  his  dear  Paris  must  have  come  to 
him;  he  gave  quick  consent  and  strode  off  after  the  others. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  tearing  along  the  road  past  French 
troops  who  were  brought  to  attention  and  salute,  as  the  car  passed, 
that  we  weighed  the  probable  results  had  the  affair  been  viewed 
in  an  official  light.  But  that  was  over.  A  real  tip  for  the  driver, 
and  we  swung  aboard  the  train  just  in  time.  In  the  chosen  com- 
partment  was  Captain  Smith  of  the  23rd  Infantry  machine  gun 
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company,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  he  excelled  as  a  humorous 
traveling  companion.  Aside  from  a  cold  hour's  wait  on  the  plat- 
form  at  Chaumont,  when  a  change  of  trains  was  necessary,  the 
hours  passed  with  rapidity  under  the  steady  stream  of  anecdotes 
the  Captain  recounted. 

The  Gare  de  l'Est  at  midnight.  Then  war-time  Paris; 
shielded  street  lamps,  no  taxis,  tightly  shuttered  shops  and  houses, 
outdoor  light  and  life  hushed  against  air  raids. 

A  long  two-mile  walk  to  the  Hotel  Continental,  guided  by 
directions  from  infrequent  pedestrians.  The  center  of  the  city. 
Then  a  nocturnal  feminine  hold-up. 

"Voulez-vous  venir  avec  moi?" 

"Non,  pas  ce  soir." 

"Ah,  oui.    Tres  bien.    Pas  cher.    Venez,  mes  americains." 

Even  a  struggle  necessary  to  release  detaining  hands,  difncult 
with  a  coat  in  one  hand  and  a  bag  in  the  other.  Finally,  the  hotel 
and  a  ten-minute  pounding  on  doors  and  ringing  of  bells  to  obtain 
admittance.  Registration  of  birth,  and  raison  d'etre;  then  a  large 
room  with  carpeted  floors,  real  beds,  and — a  bath  tub,  the  first  one 
larger  than  a  wash  bowl  since  the  boat. 

Uninitiated  nomads,  we  descended  to  the  dining  room  for  a 
nine  o'clock  breakfast.  "Empty,  we  must  be  late."  Then  we 
learned,  and  went  back  to  chocolate  and  rolls  in  the  bedchamber. 

The  little,  rain-soaked  village  seemed  a  long  way  off .  Wide 
boulevards,  clean  streets,  fine  pavement,  beautiful  buildings,  im- 
posing  "places,"  expansive  parks,  varied  shops,  grand  restaurants, 
sidewalk  cafes.  Lunch  at  the  University  Club  with  chums  from 
home.  What  a  delight  to  see  old  friends.  Then  a  shopping  trip 
for  winter  clothing.  Five  o'clock  found  us  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix, 
sipping  a  to-be-made-famous  coffee  cocktail,  and  watching  the 
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crowds.  More  civilians  here  than  in  the  smaller  towns;  even  a  few 
who  looked  too  young  and  fit  to  be  behind  the  lines.  But  mainly, 
the  throng  was  dressed  in  Allied  uniforms  or  black. 

Color,  kaleidoscopic,  filled  the  walks.  Russian  black  and 
crimson;  Ansac  tan  and  gray;  Scottish  plaids;  British  brown  and 
pearl-gray;  French  sky-blue,  deep-blue,  and  scarlet;  Moroccan 
mahogany  and  red;  Serbian  brown  and  black;  Canadian  and 
American  khaki;  Navy  blue,  Red  Cross  and  white; — 

— and  black!  Black  veils  and  vestments  moving  through  the 
rainbow. 

Shop  girls  strolled  by  with  Frenchmen  in  uniform;  groups 
of  soldiers  wandered  past;  business  men  hurried  home  to  dinner. 
Trimly  dressed  young  women,  freed  by  the  stress  of  war  or  dis- 
rupted  homes,  glanced  coyly  at  detached  men  of  the  services. 
Smiling,  seemingly  care  f ree,  animated,  the  throng  passed  by.  But 
underneath  those  cheerful  countenances  were  breaking  hearts, 
and  the  strain  of  anxiety  for  relatives  at  the  Front.  A  marvelous 
race  that  bore  up  well  under  the  greatest  strain  a  nation  could 
endure. 

An  hour  there,  drinking  in  unforgettable  scenes.  Pretty 
girls,  well  dressed,  bright-eyed,  added  cheer  to  the  picture.  The 
war  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  l'Opera  was,  to  say  the  least, 
colorful. 

Dinner  at  Ciro's;  richly  furnished,  its  tables  gave  little  evi- 
dence  of  the  hardships  of  war.  No  music  in  those  days,  but 
laughter  filled  its  place.  A  war  psychology  little  understood  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  away  from  the  crash  of  the  guns,  the 
ruins  of  homes,  the  wastes  of  land,  the  stink  of  the  hospitals,  the 
threat  of  complete  invasion,  the  loss  of  families,  and  the  day-by- 
day  strain  of  casualty  lists;  it  wrapped  expensively  gowned  young 
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women  of  high  character  in  the  folds  of  an  age-old  means  of 
subsistence. 

They  were  educated,  well  spoken,  free  of  coarseness  or  vul- 
garity,  and  they  loved — they  did  not  sell.  To  the  amazement  of 
those  from  foreign  lands,  informed  beyond  the  hypocritical  screen 
of  blind  middle  society,  these  higher  types  of  a  class  commonly 
grouped  haphazardly  together  shed  new  light  on  love  and  beauty. 

Their  attentions  were  thoughtful,  their  motives  sincere — 
they  wanted  love.  What  if  the  hangings  were  real  tapestry,  the 
coverlets  silken,  and  the  breakfast  flawless — if  the  lover  was 
"gentil,"  and  broke,  they  lent  him  the  fare  to  his  regiment  when 
leave  expired. 

Many  were  later  married,  yet  seldom  to  those  same  lovers — 
the  shells  got  most  of  them.  A  day,  a  night,  in  a  home  with  love. 
Then  back  to  the  mud  and  the  shells  and  the  wire.  A  little  hour 
of  happiness — then  stark  death  in  the  service  of  a  Cause.  Under- 
standing  hearts  that  filled  a  need — peoples  far  from  the  hell  of 
confiict  condemned  them  unjustly. 

Sunday  morning,  lesson  learned,  we  partook  of  omelette, 
rolls,  and  chocolate  in  bed.  Then  off  on  a  walk  to  the  Invalides. 
The  walks  were  crowded  with  girls  and  their  uniformed  escorts  on 
their  way  to  see  the  show  place  of  war  trophies.  The  favorite 
plane  of  Lieutenant  Guynemer,  banked  with  wreaths.  Cannon, 
tanks,  pill  boxes,  the  basket  of  a  Zeppelin;  the  inner  courtyard  was 
filled.  Beyond,  the  reverent  quiet  of  Napoleon's  tomb,  resting 
place  of  a  master  at  war  of  another  age. 

Then  to  Notre-Dame.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  cathedral 
were  protected  from  the  bombs  of  air  raiding  forces  by  sand  bags 
piled  to  twenty  meters  height.  Entrance  was  gained  through  a 
narrow  passage  that  might  have  been  the  doorway  of  a  dugout  at 
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the  Front.  A  transformation.  The  high  arched  vault,  the  slender 
supporting  columns  which  seemed  to  stretch  far  towards  heaven 
before  curving  to  meet,  the  sepulchral  illumination  by  slanting 
beams  of  light  which  strained  through  colored  glass  windows. 
Quiet  prevailed.  Many  forms  in  black  knelt  in  prayer  for  those 
who  were  at  the  Front  in  body,  or  else  in  spirit  now,  while  the  guns 
roared  on.  Here,  the  silence  of  faith  calmed  those  aching  hearts 
and  reared  new  courage  in  their  breasts.  In  this  mighty  space,  the 
air,  the  light,  the  walls,  breathed  worship.  Sorrow  and  misery 
were  melted  into  trust  that  a  Ruler  held  sway  over  the  destinies  of 
the  world. 

The  Bois  in  the  afternoon  was  delightful.  Another  bit  of 
knowledge  acquired  in  reaching  it.  One  didn't  ask  a  taxi  to 
make  the  trip.  A  request  brought  refusal  or  the  charge  of  double 
f  are.  Proper  tactics  dictated  that  one  enter  the  cab,  sit  back  com- 
fortably  with  the  appearance  of  set  purpose,  light  a  cigarette,  and 
then — and  not  till  then — give  the  desired  directions. 

To  cap  the  day,  a  large  plate  of  ice  cream  in  the  hotel  at 
tea  time.  Ice  cream  had  become  an  obsession.  It  was  unknown 
except  in  three  of  the  largest  hotels  which  catered  to  Americans 
in  peace  time;  unobtainable  elsewhere  by  those  whose  palates 
craved  it  all  too  frequently.  Here  we  basked  in  knowledge  while 
we  watched  others  learn  of  the  cost  of  fruit  during  the  war  in 
France.  One  might  purchase  a  soup  plate  of  ice  cream  for  five 
francs,  but  follow  the  headwaiter's  suggestion  of  a  candied  pear 
with  ice  cream  and  'Taddition"  totaled  twenty-eight  francs  per 
portion.  The  expressions  of  those  who  discovered  that  x  sweet 
tooth  cost  them  over  six  dollars  was  highly  entertaining. 

As  the  shadows  fell,  a  taxi  whirled  us  to  the  train.  A  night 
of  dreams  in  which  fair  Paris  played  a  major  role — then  arrival 
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under  the  wet,  cold  skies  of  the  northeast  country  and  we  checked 
our  bags  and  hiked  over  the  hill  to  a  hot  breakfast  and  plunged 
into  the  morning's  drill. 

American  machine  gun  drill  regulations  had  arrived  and  the 
orders,  formations,  and  movements  had  to  be  changed  from  those 
of  the  French  which  had  previously  been  employed.  Mounted 
drill  with  the  mules  hauling  the  carts  was  progressing,  but  not 
without  some  eventful  differences  in  ideas  of  direction  and  speed 
between  them  and  the  men.  Mules  are  fundamentally  depend- 
able  when  well  handled  and  familiar  with  their  drivers,  upon 
whom  a  great  responsibility  rests.  If  improperly  handled  the 
mules  can  be  equally  sure  to  cause  trouble.  Runaways  were  in- 
frequent  but  spectacular  when  they  occurred. 

The  Company  hiked  to  Goncourt  one  morning  with  the  two 
dozen  carts  following  behind  as  was  the  practice  on  marches  not 
in  proximity  to  the  Front.  The  mules  had  become  accustomed 
to  following  the  preceding  cart  closely.  The  march  was  steady 
and  the  last  mule  in  line  as  well  as  his  driver  was  almost  dozing  as 
the  outfit  approached  the  town. 

Mules  have  good  memories;  it  was  customary  to  command 
the  column  to  "close  up"  before  entering  any  village.  This  one, 
realizing  that  he  had  lagged  far  behind,  suddenly  lurched  for- 
ward  at  a  trot.  The  driver,  the  lines  wrapped  around  his  wrists, 
was  awakened  f rom  his  revery  by  being  pulled  off  his  f eet.  At  that 
moment  the  C.O.  shouted,  "Double  time,"  and  the  Company 
swung  around  a  corner  into  the  main  street  at  quickened  pace.  In 
rear,  plowing  through  four  inches  of  grease-like  mud  which  flew 
from  his  outstretched  hands  and  head  like  water  from  the  prow 
of  a  boat,  came  the  luckless  driver. 

Bumping  his  nose  against  the  cart  ahead  as  the  Company  was 
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brought  to  quick  time,  the  mule  resumed  his  normal  stride,  con- 
sidering  the  incident  closed.  Behind,  a  mud-saturated  form 
scrambled  to  its  feet,  also  declaring  a  truce.  He  could  wipe  the 
mud  from  his  eyes,  but  his  mouth  was  entirely  too  full  to  give  vent 
to  his  outraged  feelings.  Number  twelve  ammunition  cart  did 
not  lag  thereafter. 

The  third  week  of  December  provided  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve  a  division  maneuver  by  the  French  near  Neufchàteau. 

This  division  was  distributed  through  a  wood  which  gave 
way  on  the  north  to  fields  and  rolling  terrain.  A  road  ran  through 
the  middle  of  the  sector  past  an  outlying  farm  four  kilometers 
from  the  woods  which  was  to  be  the  objective  of  the  attack.  The 
front  lines  of  the  sector  were  outlined  by  troops  some  three  hun- 
dred  meters  ahead  of  the  woods.  One  brigade  was  to  attack 
at  H  hour  on  a  front  of  three  kilometers;  one  regiment  on  either 
side  of  the  road  which  formed  the  axis  of  communication. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  H  hour,  the  division  moved.   A  line  of 
cavalry,  representing  the  barrage,  moved  forward  at  a  slow  walk. 
Following  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  meters,  the  friendly 
troops  forming  the  first  wave  moved  forward  in 
thin  lines.    Machine  gun  squads  followed  about 
fifty  meters  in  rear,  ready  to  go  into 
action  to  support  the  advance.  An- 
other  fifty  meters  and  the  sec- 
1  wave  followed.  Fully 
three  hundred  meters 
behind  that,  the  third 
wave,  moving 
in  squad  col- 
umns,  formed 


//// 

'M 


PLOWINC   THROUGH  MUD 


CAME   THE    LUCK.LESS  DRIVER 
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the  support.  Runners,  signal  men,  and  stretcher  bearers  were 
distributed  throughout  the  rear  waves. 

Far  to  right  and  left  the  lines  extended,  each  moving  slowly 
forward  on  a  time  schedule  that  allowed  only  a  fifty-meter  ad- 
vance  each  minute  in  order  that  they  might  not  run  into  their 
own  artillery  barrage  fire.  When  the  attack  was  not  held  up  by 
simulated  machine  gun  nests  in  protected  places,  pauses  were  made 
to  regulate  the  pace  to  that  of  the  rolling  barrage.  On  approach 
to  features  of  the  ground  that  would  give  protection  to  enemy 
strong  points,  infantry  and  machine  gun  fire  was  opened  and  the 
ground  taken  by  short  rushes.  Realism  was  the  keynote.  These 
men  had  made  such  attacks  under  a  hail  of  fire.  To  imagine  the 
real  situation  was  no  strain  on  their  faculties. 

Before  long  the  whole  brigade,  and  then  the  entire  division, 
was  revealed  in  the  open,  stretched  away  a  mile  on  either  hand  and 
for  nearly  two  miles  in  depth.  Some  twelve  thousand  men,  all  in 
small  groups  or  widely  scattered,  yet  all  in  definite  formation,  and 
each  individual  playing  a  prearranged  part.  It  was  a  thrilling 
exhibition  which  enabled  the  officers  to  visualize  the  final  accom- 
plishment  of  our  training.  The  exacting  demands  of  success  when 
operating  as  a  division  were  spread  out  in  all  their  detail.  The 
need  of  perfect  coordination  and  liaison  between  elements  was 
ably  illustrated. 

A  big,  fast  car  had  sped  up  the  road  to  the  scene  just  before 
the  zero  hour;  several  American  officers  had  alighted  and  walked 
up  the  road,  following  the  maneuver  in  every  detail.  During 
the  passage  of  lines  they  paused  and  we  caught  up  with  them. 

In  the  lead  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned,  flat-backed  officer 
in  service  overcoat  and  cap.  Firm  of  jaw,  keen  of  eye,  determined, 
steady,  and  withal  kindly  looking,  he  was  a  picture  of  leadership. 
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We  studied  him  carefully,  seeking  flaws.  None  was  in  evidence. 
Those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  that  morning  were  content. 
There  was  a  man  who  would  drive  through  difficulties  to  the  final 
objective,  undismayed  by  obstacles,  and  with  ability  to  see 
through  the  maze  of  detail  to  the  basic  considerations. 

A  soldier,  a  man,  a  General.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
stood  out  as  the  finest  type  on  the  Western  Front.  A  man  to 
follow  with  the  full  conviction  that  one  was  under  the  orders  of 
a  chief  who  exerted  every  ounce  of  energy  and  fine  ability  towards 
the  goal;  the  ideal  American  officer. 

General  Pershing  was  not  a  familiar  figure  among  his  widely 
scattered  troops.  He  had  far  too  many  weighty  matters  de- 
manding  his  attention  to  enable  him  to  spend  more  than  brief 
moments  of  inspection  with  his  combat  divisions.  The  men  knew 
him  best  by  his  signature  at  the  foot  of  general  orders  from 
G.H.Q.  And  as  orders  from  General  Headquarters  were  invari- 
ably  serious,  the  men  failed  to  connect  him  with  a  definite  per- 
sonality  or  realize  the  immensity  of  his  tasks. 

It  was  a  year  later  before  we  came  to  know  of  the  stupendous 
problems  which  had  been  squarely  met  and  conquered  by  his 
diplomatic  strength  and  fortitude;  twelve  months  before  we 
learned  the  full  extent  of  the  pressure  which  he  withstood  de- 
signed  to  limit  the  use  of  American  forces  to  replacement  bat- 
talions  in  the  armies  of  our  Allies. 

The  vision  which  provided  an  army  of  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter  men  at  the  Front  in  November,  with  double  that  number  be- 
hind  them  engaged  in  providing  supplies  and  ammunition,  or  that 
directed  our  efforts  towards  the  vital  point  in  the  German  defense 
with  such  sound  strategy  that  enemy  withdrawal  from  northern 
France  was  made  possible  only  by  an  Armistice,  became  history 
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a  year  later.  But  at  the  end  of  19 17  we  were  concerned  only  with 
our  personal  tasks  of  fitting  men  for  successful  action  against  the 
most  effective  military  machine  the  world  had  ever  known. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  the  doughboy  in  the  front  line, 
through  military  channels,  to  General  Headquarters;  but  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  figure  of  Pershing  at  close 
range  and  could  reason,  knew  that  within  the  maximum  bounds 
of  human  ability  we  should  have  strategical  direction,  and  the 
reassuring  power  of  coordinated  supply,  when  we  went  over  the 
top. 

Christmas  was  near  at  hand.  Out  of  doors,  the  weather  had 
constantly  grown  colder  and  snow  already  covered  the  hill  tops. 
The  Company  had  moved  into  completed  barracks,  but  even  with 
that  improvement  in  conditions  of  shelter,  men  were  often  late 
at  first  morning  assembly  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  their 
feet  into  frozen  shoes.    Still  the  work  kept  on. 

Sunday,  as  a  day  of  rest,  was  used  to  wash  and  dry  clothes 
around  the  barrack  stoves,  to  write  letters  home,  and  to  relax  af  ter 
the  strenuous  week's  activities.  A  Y.M.C.A.  hut  had  been  com- 
pleted,  and  provided  a  club  for  the  men,  with  magazines,  writing 
tables,  and  a  canteen.  The  men  were  urged  to  write  home  at 
least  once  a  week;  in  fact  some  delinquents  were  practically  forced 
to  give  notice  of  their  health  under  penalty  of  extra  drill. 

For  the  officers,  correspondence  meant  night  work  and  even 
the  use  of  Sundays  to  censor  the  letters.  Every  letter,  under  the 
regulations,  had  to  be  read  and  certified  to  by  a  commissioned 
officer.  For  a  time  the  tediousness  was  relieved  by  interest  in 
the  humor,  pathos,  or  general  comment  within  the  mail.  But 
two  to  three  hundred  letters  of  several  pages  each  presented  a 
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formidable  reading  assignment,  and  before  long,  practice  made 
it  possible  to  scan  the  letters  for  proper  names,  dates,  military 
information,  and  so  on,  without  having  at  the  end  any  recollection 
of  their  contents. 

While  this  method  obtained  speed,  there  was  always  the 
tempering  knowledge  that  farther  back  one  out  of  ten  letters 
was  again  opened.  Any  defects  in  original  censoring  were  likely 
to  cause  severe  trouble  to  the  responsible  officer  of  the  company. 
In  fact,  censorship  became  so  accepted  a  practice  that  the 
incident  which  marked  the  "railroading"  back  to  the  States  of 
another  high  officer  was  scarcely  mentioned. 

A  senior  officer  in  Soulaucourt  returned  from  Corps  Schools 
with  a  recurring  Philippine  stomach  and  the  idea  that  Scotch 
whiskey  was  its  only  cure.  Two  quarts  a  day,  as  sole  diet,  while 
lying  in  bed  in  quarters  was  too  much  for  any  constitution.  The 
doctor  pleaded  in  vain.  It  was  only  a  question  of  days  before 
the  Regimental  Commander  must  hear  of  it,  but  no  one  suspected 
the  eventual  climax. 

The  battalion  headquarters  room  was  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  small  square  building  in  the  center  of  the  village,  the 
ground  floor  being  taken  up  with  a  typical  French  village  washing 
basin.  A  Sunday  brought  snow,  and  the  steep  steps  to  the  upper 
floor  were  wet  and  slippery.  The  invalid,  acting  perhaps  out  of 
reviving  conscience,  walked  unsteadily  down  the  street  from  his 
billet  and  climbed  the  stairs.  Finding  no  one  there,  and  the  papers 
unreadable  to  his  blurred  eyes,  he  started  down  again. 

His  feet  slipped  suddenly  from  their  place  on  the  steps. 
The  resulting  slide  carried  him  down  the  stairs  and  shot  him  out 
into  the  center  of  the  road,  where,  in  sitting  posture,  he  dazedly 
looked  into  the  inquiring  face  of  a  passing  cow. 
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"Boo — ,"  said  the  officer. 

Some  ultra-military  soldier  had  called  "Attention"  as  he 
came  into  view,  and  the  scattered  group  on  the  street  stood  rigidly 
until  the  cow  licked  his  flushed  face.  Two  non-coms  helped  him 
to  quarters  and  the  rest  staggered  away  in  helpless  laughter.  A 
brief  visit  from  the  Regt.  C.O.,  and  the  stomach  case  was  on 
his  way  to  America  by  the  first  transport. 

Christmas,  with  its  joyously  received  mail  and  turkey  dinner, 
passed;  and  the  next  day  the  training  schedule  was  increased  by 
two  hours.  During  the  shortest  days  of  the  year,  with  ice,  sleet, 
snow,  rain,  and  wind  the  habitual  weather  conditions,  the  hours 
were  those  of  a  busy  mid-summer  schedule. 

But  the  men  were  hardening  f ast.  We  had  been  playing  hare 
and  hounds  over  a  six-hundred-foot  hill  for  morning  exercise. 
Guns  and  ammunition  had  been  carried  to  its  top  daily.  The 
life  was  strenuous  but  not  exhausting,  for  lectures  on  firing  posi- 
tions,  geometry,  mathematics,  and  English  broke  into  the  physical 
work  during  the  days.  Evenings  provided  little  but  cards  in  the 
barracks,  a  piano  and  song  recital  in  the  Y  hut,  or  beer  in  the  caf  e. 
Newspapers  were  few  and  long  out  of  date — those  at  home  knew 
far  more  about  the  day-to-day  conditions  effecting  the  Western 
Front. 

Call  to  quarters  was  at  nine,  and  aside  from  the  few  who  en- 
joyed  the  effect  of  mixing  light  wine  and  beer  the  resting  men 
were  quiet.  There  was  practically  no  excessive  drinking.  The 
little  stimulation  the  men  obtained  from  the  light  wines  and  beer 
was  well  deserved.  Even  liqueurs  were  available  now  and  then, 
and  the  privilege  was  rarely  abused.  While  they  lost  their  rights 
of  individual  freedom  during  the  war  to  free  the  world  and  later 
became  the  subjects  of  reform-mad  political  groups,  most  of 
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them  learned  moderation  from  the  French,  even  at  a  time  when 
nothing  seemed  moderate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  draft  showed  their  men  to 
include  almost  half  again  as  many  flt  for  service  as  our  own 
draf  t.  Moderation  and  freedom  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  general 
run  of  men.  Deprive  them  of  all  freedom  and  moderation  ceases. 
A  flne  example  in  the  village  of  one  of  the  companies  across  the 
valley — we  thought  an  ammunition  dump  had  blown  up,  watch- 
ing  f  rom  Soulaucourt,  but  the  story  ran  like  this. 

A  newly  assigned  reserve  officer,  well  informed  on  army 
regulations,  poorly  trained  in  handling  men,  was  Officer  of  the 
Day  for  a  twenty-four  hour  period.  On  his  evening  round  of 
inspection  he  visited  a  cafe  and  found  two  lieutenants  drinking 
beer  with  their  lst  Sergeant  and  Supply  Sergeant.  The  non-coms 
were  fourth-enlistment  men,  too  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  service  to 
lose  respect;  and  had  forgotten  more  about  campaigning  than  the 
lieutenants  knew.  But  it  was  against  regulations  for  officers  to 
fraternize  with  enlisted  men  and  that  was  as  far  as  the  O.D.'s 
thoughts  took  him. 

"That  is  against  regulations.  You  will  cease  drinking  with 
these  sergeants  at  once." 

The  lieutenants  looked  around.    "Who  the  hell  are  you?" 

"The  Officer  of  the  Day  as  you  very  well  know.  You  are 
under  arrest." 

"And  suppose  we  refuse  to  accept  arrest?" 

"Then  Pll  call  the  guard  and  see  that  you  properly  respect 
the  military  authority  which  you  are  supposed  to  represent."  He 
ran  out  of  the  cafe  and  headed  for  the  other  end  of  the  town 
where  the  guard-house  was  located. 

The  Ist  Sergeant  smiled.  "He's  new,  Lieutenant.   Let's  give 
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him  a  treat."  He  whispered  a  few  words,  and  the  four  dropped 
some  money  on  the  table  and  hurriedly  departed. 

About  the  time  the  guard  started  f  rom  one  end  of  the  village 
street,  the  two  officers  and  sergeants,  armed  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply  of  hand  grenades  from  the  store-house,  began  their  advance 
from  the  opposite  side  of  town.  The  following  ten  minutes  in- 
cluded  a  demonstration  of  offensive  grenade  throwing  which 
would  have  been  pleasing  to  higher  authority  under  different  cir- 
cumstances.  As  it  was,  when  the  show  was  over,  every  window 
in  the  village  was  broken,  and  the  walls  looked  somewhat  the 
worse;  but  there  were  no  casualties. 

The  sergeants  were  reduced  to  ranks,  the  lieutenants  prom- 
ised  all  the  dirty  jobs  on  the  front  line  that  could  be  found — 
and  the  Captain  of  the  company  was  relieved  of  command.  A 
company  commander,  God  help  him,  is  always  responsible. 

Lieutenant  Bruce  returned  from  machine  gun  school  at 
Gondrecourt  and  took  over  the  Company.  He  and  Miller  were 
billeted  in  a  room  over  the  Cafe  Morel  run  by  a  dark-haired, 
sweet-faced  young  French  woman. 

The  back  room  of  the  house  was  turned  over  to  us  as  an 
officers'  school  each  evening,  and  Bruce  imparted  the  instructions 
on  machine  gun  tactics  and  firing  computations  learned  at  school. 
Indirect  fire  problems  involved  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
algebra;  and  the  evening  school  carried  us  into  the  seventeenth 
hour  of  our  working  days.  It  was  usually  followed  by  a  night- 
cap  of  eggs,  French  fried  potatoes,  and  wine  from  Mme.  Morel's 
kitchen. 

Mme.  Morel  lived  with  her  mother,  sister,  and  small  daugh- 
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ter.  The  little  girl  was  six  years  old,  well  mannered  and  pretty. 
She  reminded  one  of  some  old  painting  of  a  French  beauty;  wavy, 
jet-black  hair,  even,  white  teeth,  sparkling  eyes,  and  charming 
smile. 

One  morning  each  week  she  seated  herself  at  a  table  with 
pencil  and  paper.  For  a  half-hour  she  would  be  lost  in  thought 
and  careful  writing.  Her  mother  glanced  at  her  from  time  to 
time,  tears  welling  to  her  eyes.  The  letters  were  filled  with 
childlike  messages  of  love  and  affection,  wishes  for  a  speedy  return 
to  the  home,  bits  of  comment  about  the  village  and  her  playmates. 

When  the  letter  was  done  she  would  carry  it  tenderly  to  her 
mother  to  be  read  and  corrected.  The  mother  smiled  each 
time  she  saw  the  youthful  wording,  made  a  great  ado  about  ad- 
dressing  and  sealing  the  envelope,  and  promised  to  mail  it — hiding 
the  tears  and  controlling  the  sobs  until  the  child  should  have  run 
outdoors  to  play. 

The  letters  were  never  mailed. 

For  months,  Mme.  Morel  had  been  dressed  in  black  and  the 
neighbors  had  sought  to  cheer  her  with  condolences;  but  the  child 

knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  garb,  nor  over- 
heard  the  quiet  phrases.  Enough  for  her  young 
heart  to  miss  all  the  men  of  the  village, 
to  see  sadness  present  at  every 
~J   hearthside,  to  hear  the  tread 

)  on^  °^  marching  feet 

through  the  streets,  to 
understand  in  her 
small  c  h  i  1  d  way 
t  h  a  t  France 
was  at  war. 


THE  MOTHER  PROMISED  TO  MAIL  IT 
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Lieut.  Talley  left  for  machine  gun  school  the  day  we  were 
issued  gas  masks,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  miss  the  long 
hours  of  practice  in  their  use.  He  didn't;  at  school  they  wore  them 
even  during  drill. 

His  going  left  me  the  morning  task  of  awakening  Price,  my 
remaining  bunkie.  Not  as  simple  a  thing  as  might  be  supposed. 
Weighing  a  hundred  and  eighty,  stocky,  muscular,  he  slept  like  a 
coiled  spring.  One  touch  in  the  morning  brought  him  awake — 
but  it  took  practice  to  dodge  the  short  arm  jab  that  was  always 
aimed  at  the  point  of  contact.  At  five-thirty  in  the  morning, 
sleepy,  groping  for  candles,  it  was  difficult  to  remember  to  dodge. 
The  problem  was  finally  solved  by  placing  a  heavy  boot  near  at 
hand  as  the  last  duty  of  bedtime  preparation.  He's  married  now 
— doubtless  the  press  will  sometime  carry  an  article  on  regular 
morning  wife-beating  by  a  man  who  dreams  of  bayonet  attacks. 

Protection  against  gas  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
training.  The  masks,  or  box  respirators,  were  adequate  protection 
when  put  on  in  time,  but  wearing  them  was  torture  until  one's 
face  became  accustomed  to  the  large  mouth  piece,  clips  that 
shut  the  nose  tightly,  and  the  close-fitting  face  piece.  Practice 
perfected  the  Company  to  getting  masks  on  in  six  seconds,  and 
wearing  them  at  drill  and  while  firing  the  guns.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  make  it  a  Courts-Martial  offence  to  lose  one.  Later  in  the 
year,  after  they  had  experienced  gas  at  the  Front,  one  rarely  found 
a  man  without  a  mask  at  hand  while  sleeping. 

It  was  during  this  gas  training  period  that  the  Company 
did  some  firing  on  a  maneuver.  Position  after  position  was 
selected  and  the  guns  were  put  in  action.  Actual  conditions  were 
simulated  and  several  gas  alarms  given;  the  men  had  their  fill  of 
shifting  position  while  wearing  masks.   Just  as  the  last  "all-clear" 
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signal  was  given,  along  came  the  General.  Holding  the  mask  in 
one  hand  I  slapped  my  helmet  back  on  and  saluted. 

"How  long  did  you  have  your  masks  on?" 

"Approximately  fifteen  minutes,  Sir." 

"No  time  at  all,  no  time  at  all,"  quoth  the  high  command, 
and  shortly  thereafter  another  "alarm"  brought  the  masks  into 
use  for  well  over  an  hour. 

"Damn  all  generals,"  ran  the  comment  through  the  ranks, 
'Tll  bet  if  he  wore  a  mask  for  ten  minutes  his  nose  would  fall 
off." 

But  the  training  saved  men;  without  it  they  would  have  torn 
off  the  masks  and  been  gassed  rather  than  endure  unfamiliar  res- 
piration  for  necessary  time  durations. 

January  14th  had  marked  the  time  when  all  the  Division 
units  were  assembled  in  the  area  for  final  training,  and  we  had 
learned  the  composition  of  the  Second.  Our  own  2nd  Company 
was  designated  as  Co.  A — Sth  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  and  the 
news  was  joyously  welcomed  in  the  growing  esprit  de  corps  that 
was  making  itself  manifest.  The  divisional  battalion,  arrived  re- 
cently  from  Gettysburg,  was  given  several  demonstrations  of 
drill  and  firing  in  order  to  speed  up  its  training. 

All  training  in  the  area  gathered  impetus.  Rumor  had  it 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  following  month  the  Division  would  be 
considered  fit  and  would  be  off  for  the  trenches.  For  some  weeks 
we  had  been  studying  and  teaching  the  non-coms  the  technique 
of  indirect  fire;  calculations,  methods  of  obtaining  and  using  data 
necessary  for  flre  upon  unseen  targets. 

Lieut.  Silvestone,  a  former  sergeant  of  Engineers,  had  sur- 
veyed  the  terrain  to  the  east  of  the  village.  Not  being  able  to 
obtain  large-scale  maps,  it  was  necessary  to  be  sure  of  elevations. 
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When  his  work  was  completed  we  laid  out  gun  positions  and 
targets. 

Bruce  was  plotting  ranges  on  the  map.  "Almost  all  con- 
siderations  of  indirect  fire  are  brought  into  play  here;  clearance 
over  friendly  troops,  accurate  computation  of  elevations  and 
trajectory  of  the  fire,  location  of  batteries  for  concealment,  and 
methods  for  placing  the  most  effective  fire  on  the  targets.  We'll 
place  an  eight-gun  battery  here,  just  east  of  Soulaucourt,  firing 
over  the  saddle  between  those  two  hills;  another  battery  of  four 
guns,  north  along  the  road  towards  9th  Infantry  Headquarters, 
to  fire  over  the  nose  of  that  hill.  All  guns  will  cover  targets  in  this 
valley  to  the  east.   Range  varies  from  2,760  to  3,100  meters. 

"I  want  to  fire  the  barrage  this  month;  to-morrow  is  the  last 
day  of  January.  Price,  get  the  targets  up  by  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.   We'll  fire  at  noon." 

He  inspected  the  eight-gun  battery  in  its  firing  position  the 
following  morning.  "Make  sure  that  all  guns  are  solidly 
mounted;  tie  the  breeches  down  with  waist  belts  so  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  guns  depressing  while  firing.  It  is  now 
eleven-fifty.  I  am  going  to  ride  up  on  the  saddle  and  prove  we 
can  fire  safely  over  our  own  troops.  Open  up  at  twelve,  slow 
fire,  for  ten  minutes." 

The  guns  were  correctly  laid  in  accordance  with  accurate 
data.  The  C.O.  reported  that  their  fire  snapped  and  whined  a 
short  distance  above  him,  but  no  lows  were  in  evidence.  The 
barrage  was  repeated  at  nine  that  evening,  each  platoon  in  turn 
being  marched  under  the  fire  of  the  Company.  When  the  barrage 
was  completed  the  French  instructor  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise,  characterizing  the  execution  of  the  problem  as  perfect. 

We  were  the  first  American  machine  gun  company  to  fire  a 
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night  barrage  of  that  nature  and  the  Division  Chief  of  Staff  was 
highly  pleased.  The  following  day  Bruce  took  Colonel  Lee  of  the 
9th  Infantry,  with  several  of  his  officers,  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
from  which  location  they  could  observe  the  effect  of  the  fire. 
The  targets  were  well  covered  and  the  demonstration  led  to  more 
thorough  cooperation  between  the  infantry  and  machine  gun 
companies. 

"I  have  been  very  skeptical  of  overhead  fire,"  remarked  the 
Colonel.  "It  opens  new  possibilities  for  support  of  our  troops. 
The  big  thing  is  that  it  can  be  done  safely  when  your  men  are 
properly  trained.  We  will  arrange  to  carry  on  further  demon- 
strations  in  order  that  you  may  demonstrate  to  the  men  of  the 
infantry  companies  the  value  and  accuracy  of  your  heavier 
weapons." 

This  marked  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  our  separate  train- 
ing.  The  following  weeks  were  devoted  to  smoothing  out  the 
rough  spots,  repeated  practice,  and  coordinating  with  the  infantry 
on  maneuvers.  Lectures  on  trench  relief,  gas,  combined  bar- 
rages  of  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire,  trench  routine,  and  similar 
subjects  added  all  the  information  we  could  give  before  actual 
participation  in  action. 

Concentrating  our  energies  upon  preparation  for  duty  at  the 
Front  as  we  were,  realization  of  the  time  element  involved  in  the 
spring  of  1918  was  f orced  home  upon  our  minds.  If  months  of 
intensive  work  under  the  influence  of  the  sound  of  guns  at  the 
Front,  the  demonstrations  of  tried  and  experienced  troops,  the 
examples  of  loss  and  f  ailing  man-power,  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  immensity  of  the  forces  engaged,  were  needed  to  fit  these 
troops  for  action,  what  of  those  training  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water? 
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Letters  home  portrayed  our  concern. 

" — and  I  can  only  wish  that  something  would  happen 
to  make  the  U.  S.  mobilize  her  reserve  labor.  Every 
week  that  passes  works  towards  our  defeat  unless  that 
week  shows  marked  progress  toward  the  ending  of  the 
war — it  is  impossible  longer  to  stand  still." 

"It  has  been  an  everlasting  crime  against  the  nation  not 
to  have  been  more  prepared,  though  the  people  as  yet 
may  not  realize  it." 

And  again  .  .  . 

" — I  think  America  will  shortly  have  what  she  evi- 
dently  needs  to  awaken  her — a  long  casualty  list.  It's 
not  so  much  that  her  people  are  not  working,  but  that 
they  are  not  giving  their  all  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Too  many  distracting  diversions;  no  realization  of  the 
importance  of  time." 

"Oh,  for  a  trained  force  of  a  million  men  when  spring 
opens.  What  a  saving  of  lives!  What  an  economical 
condition  where  our  man-power  is  concerned!" 

" — and  it  will  take  months  to  attain  the  necessary 
forces  trained  for  action.  During  that  time  a  few  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  it,  in  order  that  criminal  delays  in 
getting  ready  for  this  are  rectified.  And  our  Allies  will 
continue  to  lose  hundreds  of  thousands — human  beings 
with  homes  and  ambitions  as  dear  as  our  own — while  we 
gather  momentum  in  preparedness." 

Movements  were  taking  place  in  the  Divisional  area;  the 
troops  were  being  concentrated.  "A"  Company  went  to  Gonain- 
court,  a  lrttle  muddy  village  of  one  hundred  population  in  peace- 
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time,  just  outside  of  Bourmont.  Being  billeted  within  view  of 
Division  Headquarters  had  its  drawback  of  frequent  observation 
by  high  ranks,  but  after  three  inspections  by  a  new  and  thor- 
oughly  unpractical  inspecting  officer  who  seemed  to  run  over 
every  time  he  looked  out  of  a  north  window  or  had  a  grouch,  the 
Company  evened  the  count  by  cutting  off  the  legs  of  two  targets 
a  thousand  meters  away  while  the  General  was  watching. 

As  if  this  example  of  accurate  fire  were  a  signal,  the  follow- 
ing  day  brought  orders  to  prepare  to  entrain  for  the  Front.  The 
movement  was  to  be  made  on  the  17th  of  March,  six  months  to  a 
day  af  ter  the  Company  had  sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor.  Five 
months  of  intensive  training  made  necessary  by  unpreparedness. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  days  spent  in  necessary  preparation  while 
our  Allies  held  the  lines  against  the  foe.  But  the  training  had 
been  well  done.  Untempered  as  yet  by  fire,  the  men  were  raw 
steel  that  was  shaping  admirably  to  the  work  ahead. 

In  the  morning,  loading  was  to  start  at  five;  animals,  wagons, 
kitchens,  carts,  all  to  go  on  by  ramps  and  be  secured;  the  animals 
to  be  placed  on  short  lines  facing  the  center  of  the  box  cars  with 
two  guards  to  tend  them;  the  rolling  equipment  to  be  blocked  and 
roped  on  flat  cars  in  the  center.  A  standard  train  of  forty  cars 
for  two  companies;  eight  for  the  transportation,  ten  for  the 
animals,  one  compartment  car  for  the  officers  and  headquarters, 
the  others  for  the  men. 

The  village  was  policed,  surplus  equipment  sent  to  rear  areas 
for  storage,  and  the  Company  made  ready.  One  night  more — and 
then  the  Front.  Captain  Fechet  assembled  the  Battalion  in  the 
late  afternoon. 

"Men  of  the  Fifth  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  we  leave  to-mor- 
row  for  the  Front.    Your  training  has  prepared  you  for  active 
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service  in  the  line,  but  your  actions  under  fire  will  determine 
whether  or  not  you  are  fit  to  represent  America  against  the  most 
powerful  military  machine  ever  known.  I  will  demand  implicit 
discipline — for  only  with  the  highest  discipline  can  we  cope  with 
the  enemy  and  win. 

"You  have  been  in  France  more  than  five  months.  You  have 
seen  the  women  in  black,  the  wounded,  the  sorrow.  But  you  have 
not  yet  seen  the  destroyed  towns,  the  devastated  orchards,  the 
cathedrals  in  ruins.  You  have  heard  many  stories  about  un- 
necessary  cruelties  in  Belgium.  In  years  to  come  there  will  be 
attempts  to  blame  those  stories  upon  war  propaganda.  Do  not 
be  deceived.  There  will  be  men  and  women,  living,  who  will  give 
such  endeavors  the  lie. 

"When  you  occupy  a  position  forget  what  is  behind  you. 
Think  only  of  going  ahead.  Let  not  a  man  of  this  Battalion  ever 
retreat.  Die  and  be  glad — but  never  step  backwards  from  an 
attack." 
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SOUTH  OF  VERDUN 

1.  INTO  THE  LINES 

"A"  Company  was  marching  to  the 
Front.  We  topped  a  hill  and  the  near- 
ing  skyline  at  the  trenches  came  into 
view.  To  the  north,  a  steady  crunch- 
ing  that  followed  great  drum-flashes  of 
light  marked  the  eternal  struggle  at 
Verdun.  The  earth  throbbed,  dully, 
with  the  concussions;  the  air,  in  seem- 
ing  sympathy,  varied  its  pressure  upon 
our  ears  with  pulsating  undertones  of 
sound. 

Ahead,  eastward,  other  flashes;  like  heat  lightning  on  a  hot 
summer's  night.  Now  and  then  the  slender  line  and  spreading 
flare  of  a  Veri  light  soaring  above  some  night  patrol  in  No  Man's 
Land.  Far  off  still  and  yet  as  sharply  defined  as  the  thrill  that 
coursed  our  spines — we  were  "going  up"  at  last. 

On  we  marched,  resting  heavily  at  the  hourly  ten-minute 
halts.  No  sleep  since  five  the  previous  morning.  The  movement 
by  train  had  been  too  filled  with  new  experience.    A  regulating 
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station  where  a  khaki-clad  U.S.  engineer  of  a  mammoth  American 
locomotive  had  blown  three  great  blasts  upon  his  whistle  as  we 
passed.  After  the  feeble  toots  of  the  foreign  engines  the  power  of 
that  breath  from  home  roused  the  trainload  into  a  heartfelt  cheer. 
Gondrecourt,  and  the  lines  of  barracks  that  housed  the  lst  Corps 
Schools;  where  Price  and  I  vainly  tried  to  get  word  to  Talley  be- 
fore  we  lef t,  and  had  to  be  content  with  a  note,  apprising  him  of 
our  move  and  hoping  he  might  find  a  way  to  join  us.  Evening, 
with  restrictions  on  lights;  midnight,  with  a  gas  alarm  caused  by 
Boche  bombs  on  the  station  at  Souilly.  Then  the  detraining,  far 
out  in  the  yards,  in  darkness,  with  the  other  company's  transpor- 
tation  in  interfering  confusion  under  the  charge  of  a  newly  as- 
signed  officer;  followed  by  the  harsh  and  disgusted  intervention  by 
capable  sergeants  who  cleared  the  mess  and  released  "A"  Company 
to  the  road  in  march  formation  of  platoons,  widely  separated  for 
protection  near  the  Front.  Dawn  coming  now,  and  twelve  kilo- 
meters  put  behind.   Yes,  the  Company  was  tired. 

No  rest  yet.  Daylight  must  find  them  concealed  in  billets  in 
some  evacuated  village  near  the  lines.  The  march  continued. 
After  halts  now,  non-coms  shook  the  men  awake  and  urged  them 
on.  Then  the  morning  air  strafing  started  and  their  eyes  were 
kept  open  through  sheer  interest  in  the  spectacle. 

Boche  planes,  soaring  high  up,  were  trying  to  get  over  the 
lines  to  observe  just  such  troop  movements  as  this.  Anti-aircraft 
batteries  spoke  from  the  valley  ahead;  and  puffs  of  smoke  appeared 
around  the  planes,  white  from  the  shrapnel,  then  black  from  the 
high  explosives.  A  close  burst  or  two,  and  the  planes  dived, 
climbed,  or  circled  to  confuse  the  gunners'  estimates  of  range. 
Turning  finally,  they  headed  back  towards  the  German  lines,  with 
a  trailing  line  of  smoke  puffs  marking  their  course. 
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Quite  light  now,  and  the  road  protected  on  the  enemy  side 
by  camouflage;  high  wire  screens  with  grass  and  leaves  woven  in 
the  mesh;  green  and  brown — so  closely  resembling  the  landscape 
that  a  mile  away  one  could  hardly  tell  there  was  a  road,  much  less 
see  what  moved  behind  the  screen.  Overhead  screens  too,  at  the 
bends,  so  that  observation  along  the  highway  was  likewise 
impossible. 

The  little  villages  became  more  frequent  near  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and  their  battered  walls  and  blasted  roofs  were  sorrow- 
ful  testimony  to  long-range  shelling  of  the  areas  behind  the  lines. 
Southward  now,  along  the  Meuse;  and  at  seven-thirty  the  village 
of  Genicourt,  nestled  in  against  a  steep  reverse  slope  that  protected 
half  the  town  from  all  but  the  heavier  shells  with  their  steep- 
falling  trajectories  at  long  range. 

Lieutenant  Hirschfelder,  Battalion  Billeting  Officer,  led  the 
Company  to  the  southern  edge  of  town  and  designated  the  assigned 
billets  on  a  flat  near  the  river.    The  animals  fed, 
l^.rz^ShSġ,.^   tne  carts  parked,  the  platoons  assigned  to  quarters, 

tne  men  were  released  to  bathe  and  rest  until 
the  kitchen  prepared  morning  mess. 

Beside  the  building  which  housed 
headquarters  was  an  orchard  through 
which  ran  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
track  that  fed  supplies  and 
/  !i     ammunition    to    the  sector. 
J  f  After  a  swim,  the  warm 

sun  invited  a  snooze, 
£Ca^2lS3L  \\  a  n  d    the  platoon 

commanders  lay 
down  with 
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their  backs  resting  on  the  train  embankment.  The  billeting  offi- 
cer,  after  thirty  hours  in  the  saddle  finding  room  for  incoming 
troops  in  an  area  already  crowded  with  French,  was  practically 
asleep  on  his  feet.  He  lay  down  with  his  head  pillowed  on  the 
rail. 

"Hey,  find  another  head-rest.  What  do  you  think  will  hap- 
pen  when  the  train  comes  along?" 
No  answer.    More  admonitions. 
"Oh,  shut  up.   I  want  to  sleep." 

The  sun  was  soothing,  and  before  long  all  were  dead  to  the 
world.  Awakening  came  a  half-hour  later;  violently,  with  a  com- 
bination  of  sounds:  shrill  whistles,  shouts,  excited  French,  the 
grind  of  brakes! 

The  little  train,  returning  empty  from  its  trip  to  the  lines, 
swung  around  a  curve  and  was  upon  the  billeting  officer  before 
warnings  affected  his  sleep-befuddled  mind.  Too  late  for  any  of 
the  men  to  reach  him.  The  fender  of  the  engine  struck  his  skull  a 
glancing  blow,  rolled  him  off  the  bank.  The  crew  brought  the 
cars  to  a  halt  some  fifty  meters  farther  on  and  ran  back  to  alibi 
themselves  of  manslaughter.  Hirschfelder  sat  up;  yawned;  rubbed 
his  head;  and  grinned  sheepishly.  A  headache  and  a  swelling 
bump;  that  was  all.  He  went  back  to  sleep — but  not  upon  the 
same  steel  pillow.  The  astounded,  though  relieved,  train  crew 
went  on;  volubly  discussing  Americans  whose  skulls  should  prove 
impenetrable  to  shell  fire. 

Days  passed  without  receipt  of  orders  regarding  our  taking 
over  the  sector.  The  village  was  six  kilometers  from  the  Front. 
No  group  of  men  was  allowed  in  the  streets  during  the  day;  no 
lights  showed  from  the  houses  at  night.  The  time  was  devoted  to 
careful  cleaning  of  guns,  preparation  of  equipment,  and,  during 
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the  hours  of  darkness,  the  digging  of  a  reserve  system  of  trenches 
on  the  hills  ahead.  Three  midnight  "alerts"  took  the  Company  to 
position  near  the  Fort  de  Genicourt;  but  they  turned  out  to  be 
merely  practice  movements  and  the  front  lines  were  subjected  to 
no  more  than  their  usual  night  strafing. 

Near  sundown  one  evening,  a  French  observation  balloon 
company  arrived  on  the  road  just  ahead  of  the  town  and  prepared 
to  release  the  bag  with  its  observer.  The  balloon  was  towed  at  low 
altitude  by  à  heavy  motor  truck  which  carried  the  reel,  cable,  and 
winding  motor.  A  staff  car  for  the  lieutenant  in  command  and 
two  armored  cars  accompanied  it.  Machine  guns  were  mounted 
for  protection  against  enemy  aircraft  attacks  at  that  advanced 
position.  In  order  to  view  the  Boche  lines  beyond  the  intervening 
hills,  a  considerable  altitude  was  necessary,  and  the  balloon  was 
sent  up  to  a  great  height. 

In  the  event  of  airplanes  raiding  a  balloon,  or  a  shelling 
of  its  truck,  it  was  necessary  to  move  at  once,  and  the  bags  were 
never  sent  up  any  higher  than  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  ob- 
servation.  The  observers  were  equipped  with  parachutes  which 
they  often  were  forced  to  use  when  enemy  planes  set  fire  to  the 
balloons. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  French  to  award  a  Croix  de  Guerre 
to  any  observer  who  was  forced  to  jump.  It  seemed  to  be  a  "bon 
secteur"  for  a  lieutenant:  personal  car,  machine  guns  for  pro- 
tection,  independent  command,  and  a  decoration  for  every  en- 
counter!  Price  and  I  debated  transferring  to  a  balloon  com- 
pany. 

The  platoon  commanders  were  billeted  in  a  ground-floor 
room  of  headquarters.  It  had  one  window,  facing  the  street  and 
the  Boche  lines,  which  served  as  a  door  during  the  day  but  was 
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perforce  tightly  sealed  against  leaks  of  light  during  the  night.  At 
noon  mess  the  following  day,  someone  called  in  the  window  cheer- 
fully,  "Hello  folks,"  and  we  turned  to  find  Lieut.  Talley  back 
with  us.  He  had  succeeded  in  being  relieved  from  duty  as  an  in- 
structor  at  the  schools  and  had  come  post-haste  to  be  on  hand  for 
the  first  trench  experience. 

Talley  was  the  most  cheerful  man  I  ever  knew.  Short, 
slender,  a  star  shortstop  in  college;  fine  brown  hair;  clear  blue 
eyes.  His  engaging  smile  was  always  ready  upon  the  least  excuse 
to  lighten  the  gloom  of  bad  weather,  tough  work,  trying  condi- 
tions,  or  rotten  luck.  A  man's  man  with  all  the  understanding 
sympathy  and  warm-heartedness  of  the  finest  woman.  His  com- 
ing  was  cause  for  celebration;  the  former  group  of  training  officers 
of  tfA"  Company  was  complete  again. 

"Tal"  and  I  sat  talking  for  some  time  after  mess.  Suddenly 
there  intruded  upon  our  hearing  a  new  sound;  like  nothing  we  had 
ever  heard  before.  It  was  as  though  a  door  had  slowly  opened, 
allowing  the  sound  of  a  great  rush  of  waters  to  come  to  us — a  com- 
bined  whistle  and  swishing  noise  that  grew  louder,  bigger,  en- 
veloping — and  then,  the  door  was  closed;  silence,  momentary; 
followed  by  the  crash  of  an  explosion.  We  smiled  at  each  other, 
and  waited.  Again  the  increasing  rush  that  seemed  to  sweep  upon 
us,  ceased  for  an  instant,  and  ended  in  the  same  roar  of  concussion. 

We  knew,  now.  The  first  Boche  shells!  Jumping  through  the 
window,  we  ran  down  the  road  to  see  the  target.  Two  more  ar- 
rived,  striking  in  a  sof  t  field,  some  hundred  meters  short  of  a  bridge 
over  the  canal.  Evidently  the  Boche  had  seen  some  transporta- 
tion  on  the  road.  Everyone  inspected  the  shell  holes  after  it  be- 
came  probable  that  the  firing  was  over. 

Orders  were  shortly  issued  that  in  the  event  of  further  shell- 
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ing  in  the  vicinity  all  men  were  to  march  to  shelters  in  another 
part  of  town  where  the  reverse  slope  offered  protection.  The  shells 
had  passed  about  twenty  meters  over  our  heads  and  landed  per- 
haps  a  hundred  meters  beyond.  At  that  time  we  gave  little 
thought  to  a  change  of  target,  or  the  inevitable  "shorts"  of  artil- 
lery  fire.  Later,  when  we  had  seen  the  results  of  shell  fire  on 
human  bodies,  less  bravado  was  shown.  All  right  to  go  steadily 
through  it  when  necessity  demanded;  foolhardy  to  add  to  casualty 
lists  out  of  sheer  curiosity. 

Reconnaissance  of  the  sector  which  we  were  to  take  over 
from  the  French  was  made  on  the  30th.  Saddling  up,  the  officers 
rode  out  of  Genicourt  while  the  Company  was  at  morning  mess. 
The  route  led  by  roads,  protected  by  the  contour  of  the  terrain 
and  camouflage,  into  the  hills  that  held  the  front-line  system  of 
trenches.  We  dismounted  near  battalion  headquarters  and  pro- 
ceeded  through  deep  trenches,  well  equipped  with  "duck  boards," 
to  a  deep  draw  which  ran  parallel  with  the  lines.  On  its  east  side 
was  row  upon  row  of  dugouts,  cut  into  the  steep  reverse  slope  and 
well  protected  with  beams  and  rock.  Here  were  the  first-aid  sta- 
tions  and  headquarters  of  the  companies  of  the  sector. 

These  trench  systems,  southeast  of  Verdun  and  midway 
down  the  western  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  were  three  years 
old.  Remaining  practically  unchanged  for  that  time,  they  were 
complete  and  well  organized.  So  strong  were  the  defenses  of  both 
sides  that  it  had  become  a  comparatively  quiet  sector.  To  pene- 
trate  the  enemy's  lines  for  any  depth  entailed  too  great  a  cost. 
Raids,  periodical  bombardments,  night  patrols,  and  the  constant 
watchfulness  required  to  prevent  surprise  prevailed;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  good  gamble  that  the  sector  would  remain  un- 
changed  in  major  features  for  some  time  to  come. 
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We  arrived,  in  a  few  minutes  time,  before  the  dugout  of  the 
French  captain  commanding  the  machine  guns  of  the  sector.  The 
guide  informed  him  of  our  arrival,  and  he  bade  us  enter.  Bruce 
dropped  his  helmet  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  teeth  flashing  in  a 
broadening  smile  as  he  took  in  the  room.  Price,  smiling  an  apology 
to  the  Frenchman  for  his  curiosity,  inspected  the  interior,  and 
commented  in  surprise  at  what  he  found. 

"Cheerio — this  is  certainly  a  bon  secteur.  Real  chairs,  real 
tables;  a  stove  back  there,  and  a  cupboard;  a  bed  with  springs 
and  a  mattress;  electric  lights;  boarded  floors.  Well,  the  C.O. 
will  certainly  have  a  swell  time  of  it  up  here — how  about  a  party 
over  the  week  end,  Captain?  And  will  you  look  at  the  overhead 
cover?  Beams  and  rock  six  feet  deep;  that  would  stop  anything 
but  a  direct  hit  from  the  larger  guns." 

On  the  wall  hung  a  large-scale  map  of  the  sector  with  the 
details  of  the  system  marked  upon  it.  The  French  commander 
pointed  out  our  position  and  the  location  of  the  various  units  of 
his  company.  Then,  with  the  party  divided  into  pairs  in  order 
not  to  attract  undue  attention  if  seen  by  the  enemy  observers, 
we  reconnoitered  the  sector  held  by  the  battalion  and  supported  by 
his  machine  guns. 

The  second-line  trenches  held  four  guns,  excellently  located 
as  regards  concealment  and  protection,  and  having  fields  of  fire 
which  enfiladed  the  ground  ahead  of  the  front  lines.  They  were 
all  protected  by  overhead  cover,  and  deep  front  and  side  cover, 
making  satisfactory  "splinter  proofs"  which  were  safe  against 
fragments  of  shells.  Direct  hits,  especially  on  the  six  inches  of 
earth  and  rock  above  them,  would  naturally  put  them  out  of 
commission.  But  the  emplacements  were  artfully  camouflaged 
and  screened  with  branches — the  best  protection. 
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Inside,  the  guns  were  mounted  on  heavy  "T"  boards  which 
afforded  firm  foundations.  Lateral  and  vertical  movements  of  the 
gun  muzzles  were  limited  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  pre- 
vent  firing  into  their  own  lines  in  the  darkness.  Ammunition  and 
grenades  were  at  hand;  and  one  guard  remained  at  the  gun  during 
the  day. 

We  passed  along  a  firing  trench,  and  then  through  a  winding 
communication  trench  which  led  us  to  the  front  line.  There, 
sentries  were  posted  at  frequent  intervals,  with  rifles  at  ready  and 
grenades  at  hand.  Dugouts  for  the  men  were  deep  in  the  hill; 
stairs  to  reach  the  lower  rooms  going  down  thirty  to  forty  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  hill  was  barren,  torn,  upheaved,  blasted 
by  shells  of  all  calibers.  Not  a  trace  remained  of  the  woods  which 
earlier  covered  the  hills.  Wire  and  chevaux-de-frise  were  thick  in 
front  of  the  position. 

Would  we  like  to  visit  an  O.P.  by  daylight?  But,  naturally. 
Shedding  our  trench  coats,  helmets,  and  gas  masks,  we  borrowed 
those  of  some  French  poilus  in  a  shelter  near  at  hand.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  the  American  uniforms  observed;  for  relief  would 
be  complicated  by  harassing  fire  and  resulting  losses  the  night  we 
took  over.  A  sergeant  led  us,  two  at  a  time, 
through  a  shallow  communicating  trench, 
through  the  wire,  and  out  into  No  Man's 
Land  to  the  observation  post  where 
lus  were  stationed  day  and 
t.  Straightening  up,  we 
looked  across  a  great 
shell  hole  some  forty 
feet  deep,  and 
t  h  e 


saw  on 


WE  LOOKED  ACROSS  A  GREAT  SHELL  HOLE 
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opposite  side  a  Boche  O.P.  with  the  double  sentries  visible  to 
their  waists;  thick-set,  square-jowled,  their  ugly  but  efficient 
helmets  covering  their  heads  like  ancient  armor. 

Oh,  boy!  Fair  game;  first  blood;  what  an  opportunity!  I 
reached  under  the  long  blue  coat  for  my  f  orty-five.  An  easy  shot, 
and  that  was  what  we  were  there  for,  wasn't  it? 

"Non,  non!  S'il  vous  plait!  Prenez-garde,  mon  lieuten- 
ant."     The  sergeant  excitedly  prevented  hostilities. 

Unbelievable  that  they  should  remain  thus,  day  after  day, 
and  stay  inactive.  But  one  or  two  less  combatants  meant  nothing 
to  the  war.  If  this  sort  of  thing  commenced  it  would  mean  con- 
stant  casualties  in  that  advanced  post,  to  no  purpose.  One  Boche 
seemed  to  sense  the  debate.  He  held  up  his  hand,  raised  five  fingers, 
and  shook  his  head,  growing  suspicious  of  the  unusual  number 
there.   We  turned  and  crawled  back  to  the  front  line. 

A  quiet  sector  now,  where  tired  French  troops  might  rest  a 
little  while  out  of  the  strain  of  the  active  portions  of  the  lines;  but 
wait  until  we  took  over!    The  atmosphere  would  change. 

eeAnd  when  you  do,"  remarked  the  Captain,  eeI  hope  to  be  in 
some  other  position  than  the  adjoining  sector.  Not  that  I  blame 
you;  yours  are  fresh  troops;  but  when  you've  been  in  a  bit  you'll 
take  over  a  quiet  sector  with  care  and  treat  it  like  a  grenade  in 
your  pocket." 

How  very  right  he  was!   But  we  were  new,  then. 

Another  two  hours  completed  the  reconnaissance.  We  f ound 
the  second  four  guns  in  the  front  line,  and  four  more  eebreak 
through"  guns  in  the  third  line.  The  twelve  of  the  company  had 
been  located  in  depth  so  that  in  event  of  an  attack,  fire  could  be  put 
down  upon  any  portion  of  the  sector  taken  by  the  enemy.  Relief 
was  to  take  place  the  following  night.   Arrangements  were  made 
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for  guides  to  meet  our  platoons  and  conduct  them  to  their  posi- 
tions.  One  French  gunner  was  to  remain  with  each  gun  for 
twenty-four  hours  af ter  relief  in  order  to  familiarize  the  incoming 
men  with  the  details  of  the  sector.  We  rode  out  and  set  about 
making  the  Company  ready. 

Morning  brought  a  change  of  orders.  "A"  Company  was  go- 
ing  into  the  sector  on  the  left  of  the  one  we  had  been  over.  It 
meant  another  day  of  study  in  the  lines.  The  new  sector  proved 
more  interesting,  for  it  included  the  almost-demolished  village  of 
Vaux-les-Palameix,  which  a  section  of  my  third  platoon  was  to 
occupy,  and  two  concrete  pill  boxes.  We  were  attached  to  the 
third  battalion  of  the  23rd  Infantry,  and  relief  was  scheduled  for 
the  night  of  the  2nd-3rd  of  April. 

By  hve  o'clock  the  guns  and  equipment  on  the  carts  were 
securely  fastened  to  avoid  rattling.  Upon  completing  mess, 
knives,  spoons,  and  forks  in  the  mess  kits  were  wrapped  with 
cloth.  All  metal  equipment  except  canteens  and  mess  kits  was 
oiled.  Each  man  had  his  reserve  rations;  gas  masks  were  slung  at 
the  alert  position.    Final  inspection;  the  Company  was  ready. 

The  inspection  troubled  the  C.O.  of  the  third  platoon.  Bruce 
looked  me  over  and  drew  me  aside. 

"You're  sick.  What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  much.  Sore  throat.  Probably  caught  cold  yester- 
day  in  the  mud." 

"See  the  Doc.  We  don't  leave  for  an  hour." 

The  report  was  discouraging:  fever,  probably  tonsilitis;  unfit 
for  duty. 

"Take  me  in  anyway,  'A.D.'.  If  I  fail  to  go  in  the  first  night 
the  platoon  will  think  Fm  yellow." 

"You're  right.   You  will  go  in.   But  I  think  you'll  be  worse 
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and  Fm  sorry.  However,  it  is  best  that  way;  if  you  get  too  bad 
we'll  send  you  out  after  we're  once  located." 

At  dusk  we  were  on  the  road;  platoons  at  ease;  well  separated. 
No  talking;  no  smoking;  even  orders  given  in  low  tones.  The 
night  of  relief  is  a  tense  time  in  the  trenches.  For  a  few  hours, 
double  the  number  of  men  are  there  that  can  be  well  provided  with 
protection;  and  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  leads  to 
harassing  fire  on  all  the  roads  and  communication  trenches  which 
must  be  followed. 

The  men  were  cool.  Every  step  had  been  carefully  outlined. 
The  details  of  the  movement  were  known.  Rests  were  given  only 
when  necessary;  and  the  last  halt  was  made  in  woods,  from  which 
all  units  would  keep  going  until  in  place.  The  guides  were  met  be- 
tween  the  second  and  third  lines.  Each  platoon,  and  then  squad, 
was  led  to  its  assigned  position  in  the  sector.  The  third  platoon  was 
to  man  two  guns  in  the  village  of  Vaux-les-Palameix,  two  more  in 
the  front  line  on  the  slope  to  the  south.  Once  at  the  village,  the 
carts  were  quickly  unloaded  and  sent  back  to  their  assembly  point 
near  the  company  P.C.  where  Price  took  them  out  to  the  base,  at 
Genicourt.  The  squads  carried  their  loads  from  the  village  to 
their  respective  emplacements. 

At  each  position,  the  incoming  troops  noted  the  special  orders 
for  that  gun,  its  fields  of  fire,  its  S.O.S.  line,  signals,  location  of  in- 
fantry,  routes  to  the  platoon  and  company  command  posts, 
nearest  first-aid  station,  amount  and  character  of  trench  stores 
on  hand,  and  reported  by  runner  to  Platoon  Headquarters.  The 
code  word  for  completion  of  relief  was  sent  to  the  Company  P.C. 
within  the  hour. 

We  were  "in." 

The  night  passed  quietly.    Occasional  shells;  once  or  twice 
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the  rattle  of  a  machine  gun;  otherwise  nothing  to  disturb  the 
initial  tenseness  in  the  lines.  At  "stand  to"  in  the  morning  the 
breaking  dawn  brought  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  a  sense  of 
familarity  with  the  trenches. 

In  a  well-developed  trench  system  such  as  this,  operations 
were  carried  on  under  the  most  definite  of  routine  schedules.  The 
front-line  infantry  garrison  was  relieved  every  twenty-four  hours 
when  practicable.  They,  as  well  as  the  support  troops  of  the 
second  line  who  were  available  f or  the  defense  and  counter-attacks, 
could  not  remove  clothing  or  equipment,  but  might  lay  arms  aside 
while  sleeping.  These  men  in  the  firing  trenches  were  the  watch- 
dogs  of  the  battalion. 

Back  in  the  reserve  third  lines,  socks  were  washed  by  small 
groups,  trenches  further  strengthened  by  labor  details,  and  the 
reliefs  from  the  forward  positions  were  enabled  to  obtain  normal 
rest.  Food  details  carried  the  grub  to  all  positions;  no  assembly 
of  men  in  the  sector  was  allowed.  Except  in  cases  of  very  advanced 
positions,  the  food  reached  the  men  hot.  Cleanliness  and  neatness 
were  rigorously  enforced.  In  the  preservation  of  morale  they  en- 
gender  a  self-respect  second  only  to  fighting  efficiency.  Trench 
stores  were  kept  in  order,  dry,  and  ready  for  use;  grenades,  ammu- 
nition,  rockets,  picks  and  shovels,  lime  to  cover  gassed  areas,  and 
oil  for  all  metal  after  subjection  to  gas. 

The  portion  of  the  command  in  the  firing  trenches  was  daily 
drilled  in  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  plan  of  defense.  No  effort 
was  spared  to  see  that  all  men  understood  the  method  of  forming 
for  action  during  a  barrage.  Only  sentries  remain  out  of  the  dug- 
outs  until  the  barrage  lifts,  when  all  immediately  rush  to  their 
defense  positions. 

The  third  platoon  P.C.  was  in  a  dugout  in  a  partially  demol- 
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ished  house  in  the  forward  section  of  the  village.  Both  gun  posi- 
tions  were  near  at  hand,  covering  a  deep  ravine  which  ran  f  rom  the 
Boche  lines  to  the  edge  of  the  town  which  was  impracticable  of 
occupancy  and  formed  a  salient  into  our  lines.  It  was  an  excellent 
position  in  case  of  a  raid  coming  down  the  ravine,  but  a  trap  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  over  the  hill  to  our  lef  t.  However,  the  guns  of 
Lieut.  Singleton's  platoon,  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley  be- 
hind,  afforded  the  echeloned  protection  of  the  sector  and  would  be 
able  to  hold  up  almost  any  attack  that  got  past  us. 

By  noon  the  next  day  my  throat  was  so  bad  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  swallow  and  impossible  to  drink.  Lieut.  Talley  came  over 
and  took  command  of  the  platoon,  while  I  returned  to  the  com- 
pany  P.C.  to  await  for  darkness  and  an  ambulance.  A  vague 
memory  of  a  jolting  ride  out,  while  Boche  minenwerfers  pounded 
the  road  in  front  and  rear  of  the  chugging  motor;  the  late  recep- 
tion  at  a  field  hospital  in  some  rear-area  town;  a  white  bed  and 
relieving  drugs;  then  nothing  more  until  full  consciousness  came 
again  two  days  later. 

The  next  day  appetite  returned,  and  within  another  forty- 
eight  hours,  enjoyment  of  the  six-course  dinners,  well  prepared. 
Weak  still,  but  gaining  strength  enough  to  cuss  the  luck  that 
broke  into  the  physical  condition  attained  through  months  of  out- 
door  effort,  and  to  pen  a  summary  of  thoughts  in  a  letter  home. 

tc — casualties  bring  eloquent  testimony  of  events  in  part  of 
the  division  sector.    This  afternoon  the  first  gas  cases  arrived. 

"Writhing  on  the  stretchers;  ghastly  green;  coughing  as 
though  their  lungs  would  burst;  gasping,  gagging,  in  tortured 
endeavor  to  get  oxygen — .  Shell  cases  only  less  horrible  because  of 
concealing  bandages. 

"They're  sending  over  a  few  shells  to-night  and  the  glass  in 
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the  windows  jumps  from  both  the  'arrivals'  and  'departures.'  It's 
very  funny.  What's  it  all  for?  Does  it  need  that  a  million  men 
should  die  in  order  that  one  nation  be  taught? 

"These  American  casualties:  some  lost  hands — shells;  some 
can't  breathe — gas;  some  are  gone — prisoners;  some  are  past — 
dead.  Would  that  all  America  could  see  to-night — could  see  and 
hear! 

"When  is  America  going  to  stride  out  and  get  men  over 
here?  Does  she  think  this  handful  enough?  It's  not  what  she  can 
do;  it's  do  it  damn  quick  if  at  all,  for  the  time  is  now,  now,  now! 
Rush,  for  France  has  no  more  drive.  She's  given  all  and  is  just  able 
to  hold. 

teWe  want  an  Army  here  big  enough  to  drive;  to  crush,  to 
rend,  to  blast  its  way  through  to  Berlin — to  the  heart  of  the  war- 
mad  people  who  would  assault  the  world  as  they  have  the  women 
of  Belgium.   Speed  is  the  thing. 

"Some  day  the  Boche  will  roast  on  sulphur  flame  and  strangle 
as  they  grow  green  while  breathing  gas.  In  the  meantime,  'carry 
on'  and  'send  one  over' — perhaps  some  Boche  will  'stop'  it." 

Within  the  week  I  was  back  with  Price  in  the  billets  at  Geni- 
court,  resolved  that  our  orders  for  the  wearing  of  masks  in  prac- 
tice  a  full  hour  each  day  would  be  strictly  enforced.  In  again  on 
the  ration  cart  at  night,  reporting  to  the  C.O. 

"You  were  slated  for  a  long  stay  when  you  left;  how  do  you 
feel?" 

"Not  like  a  hike,  but  well  enough  for  duty." 

He  told  of  the  passing  days.  Everything  had  been  going 
well;  no  casualties  in  "A"  Company  as  yet;  the  Boche  shelling  at 
regular  intervals,  but  with  little  effect  because  everyone  knew 
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when  to  expect  it;  mess  hours  changed  in  order  to  avoid  the  clock- 
like  strafing  that  seemed  timed  exactly  to  previous  schedules  when 
carrying  details  were  passing  along  the  trenches;  no  raids  as  yet, 
though  night  patrols  had  been  shot  up  while  working  on  the  wire 
out  in  No  Man's  Land. 

Improvements  in  machine  gun  positions  had  been  made,  in- 
cluding  the  removal  of  the  gun  from  the  third  platoon  pill  box 
and  the  construction  of  a  camouflaged  emplacement  for  it  near  the 
dugout  entrance,  where  its  field  of  fire  was  broadened. 

Stretched  out  on  a  cot  for  the  night,  it  seemed  good  to  be 
back  again. 

Talley  came  in  to  Headquarters  the  next  afternoon.  "Gee, 
Fm  glad  you're  back,  but  I  hate  to  lose  that  platoon.  They're  all 
to  the  mustard;  good  men  and  good  non-coms;  though  those  three 
ex-convicts  that  you  have,  released  for  enlistment,  will  probably 
cause  trouble  sooner  or  later.  The  rest  are  O.K.;  a  good  lot  of 
international  material.  They've  been  cussing  the  rats  in  five  lan- 
guages.  Corporal  Schooley  has  one  in  his  dugout  that  walked  off 
with  the  water  pail  night  before  last." 

He  started  to  enlarge  on  the  activities  of  the  trench  pets,  but 
was  cut  short  by  a  Boche  barrage  that  blew  out  the  candles  and 
filled  the  valley  with  smoke.  In  the  midst  of  the  shelling,  a  run- 
ner  from  Battalion  Headquarters  appeared  with  a  bunch  of 
routine  reports  for  Bruce's  signature. 

tfFor  God's  sake,  why  do  they  send  a  man  up  in  daylight  with 
this  stuff?  Here,  Orderly,  get  this  man  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  see 
if  you  can  find  a  slice  of  bread  and  bully  beef  somewhere  in  the 
place." 

"Nothing  but  routine  stuff !" 

He  signed  them  and  added  the  endorsement,  "Pardon  the 
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scrawl,  but  the  shelling  just  jarred  the  typewriter  keys  out  of  line 
and  a  pencil  must  do." 

Talley  grinned.  "Say,  that  reminds  me  of  a  major  back  at 
the  school  who  was  sent  back  to  the  States  to  learn  paper  work. 
He  received  an  inquiry  for  some  information  that  had  twenty-six 
endorsements  on  it.  Took  about  an  hour  to  read  it  through.  He 
sent  it  on  to  the  only  place  he  knew  that  might  have  the  dope.  A 
couple  of  weeks  later  it  showed  up  again,  and  it  had  seventy-five 
endorsements.  He  took  an  afternoon  off,  and  then  added,  'Will 
somebody  stop  this  damn  thing?'  and  shot  it  to  Corps.  They 
couldn't  see  the  joke,  and  he's  on  his  way  by  this  time." 

The  gathering  broke  up,  I  going  down  the  trench  to  the  vil- 
lage  and  the  platoon  P.C.  through  the  welcoming  shelling  of  77's 
that  seemed  to  know  my  knees  were  still  weak.  Familiar  ground 
now;  the  intimate  little  valley  with  Vaux  at  the  junction  of  the 
ravine  from  the  Boche  lines;  houses  all  battered  from  the 
shelling — scarcely  a  wall  left  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  the 
streets  filled  with  debris  except  for  a  narrow  roadway  down  the 
center. 


STOOD  STOCK.  STILL 


STARING  AT  IT 
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fantryman  was  sauntering  along  the  trench  near-by,  utterly  in- 
different  to  the  explosions  in  the  vicinity. 

"What  company  do  you  belong  to,  Soldier?" 

"  'L'  Company,  23rd,  Sir." 

"Are  you  bound  on  any  special  mission?  'L'  Company  may 
need  you  later.   Why  not  get  under  cover  when  you  can?" 

"Oh,  Pm  all  right,  Sir.  Just  going  up  to  the  lst  Platoon  to 
see  the  Sergeant." 

At  that  moment,  a  warning,  high-pitched  shriek,  rapidly  in- 
creasing  in  volume,  announced  the  next  arrival  would  be  close — 
one  of  those  that  had  your  number  on  it — and  we  both  ducked. 

It  struck  the  side  of  the  trench  a  yard  in  front  of  the  dough- 
boy — and  failed  to  explode.  A  tedud."  The  Boche  were  using  a 
lot  of  Russian  ammunition  made  by  German  spies  in  the  Russian 
factories.  It  buried  itself  two-thirds  deep  in  the  hard  earth,  and 
stuck  there;  the  back  end  making  a  nasty  appearance  while  we 
wondered  whether  it  would  go  off. 

The  soldier  stood  stock-still,  eyes  wide,  staring  at  it;  wonder- 
ing  for  the  first  time,  evidently,  what  would  happen  if  a  shell  burst 
near  him;  frozen,  waiting;  gazing  at  that  silent  death  before  him. 
Then  he  came  to  life. 

teMy  Gawd!"  Just  two  words  gasped  in  an  awed  tone;  and 
he  was  off  down  the  trench  at  a  run.  No  doubt  that  he  would 
henceforth  cease  to  tempt  Fate  unless  on  a  definite  mission. 

The  American  soldier  developed  a  very  sincere  fatalism. 
Nerves  might  be  taut  when  entering  upon  his  first  action,  but  a 
studied  attitude  of  indifference  carried  him  through  until  confi- 
dence  came.  Thereaf ter,  his  only  fear  was  maiming,  or  a  lingering 
death  in  some  location  where  aid  could  not  ease  his  passing  by  the 
use  of  drugs.   To  get  a  "cushy"  wound  that  would  take  him  out 
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for  leave  and  rest  during  a  rapid  healing,  or  get  tfthe  whole  works" 
instantly;  either  way;  no  worrying.  If  he  "got  his,"  well,  "c'est 
la  guerre."   If  not,  why  it  was  "good  luck." 

This  spirit  was  to  earn  unstinted  praise  when  the  Americans 
finally  went  into  heavy  action.  It  brought  forth  the  comments 
by  the  enemy  that  "the  Americans  fight  like  devils,"  "they  keep 
on  charging."  During  their  early  experience  in  the  comparatively 
quiet  sectors,  the  attitude  made  them  restive  under  the  calm,  irri- 
table  under  the  lack  of  action  on  the  one  hand  and  impossibility  of 
leaves  on  the  other,  and  quickly  tcfed  up"  with  the  monotonously 
exacting  routine  of  trench  warfare. 

And  the  trench  routine  was  comprehensive.  Illustrative  of 
the  requirements  of  the  command  are  some  quotations  from  the 
memorandum  of  March  2  5th  issued  from  Headquarters  of  the 
23rd  Infantry  covering  regulations  governing  Trench  Life  in  the 
Center  of  Resistance. 

"Commanders  of  all  units  will  remain  with  their  commands 
both  day  and  night." 

"Troops  detailed  for  labor  duty:  a  day's  labor  will  consist  of 
eight  hours  work  by  day  or  six  hours  by  night." 

"Men  on  duty  in  listening  posts,  firing  or  cover  trenches  are 
'on  guard'  and  will  not  remove  their  arms,  clothing  or  equipment. 
Men  in  the  cover  trenches  will  sleep  on  their  arms,  and  will  move 
to  the  firing  trenches  at  the  proper  moment  and  defend  these 
trenches  at  all  costs. 

"Men  in  support  trenches  are,  in  general,  available  for  coun- 
ter-attack.  They  must  not  remove  their  clothing — they  may  un- 
der  immediate  supervision  of  the  platoon  command,  when  water  is 
available,  wash  their  feet  and  socks  daily;  but  not  more  than  two 
men  at  one  time  will  be  permitted  to  so  bathe — men  in  reserve  may 
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remove  arms  and  equipment;  they  will  be  required  to  bathe  by 
roster  and  wash  their  clothing  and  keep  it  clean  and  tidy." 

"Cleanliness  and  neatness  will  be  rigorously  enforced.  Here- 
after  trial  by  Courts-Martial  will  be  imposed  on  those  found  dirty 
in  their  person  or  clothing.  Mud  will  be  removed  from  shoes,  and 
the  shoes  will  be  dubbined.  Clothing  will  be  brushed,  leggins 
cleaned,  and  leather  kept  polished.  If  no  brush  is  available  a  brush 
may  be  improvised  from  dry  twigs.  White  articles  of  clothing 
must  not  be  exposed  for  drying.  The  blouse  will  be  worn  buttoned 
throughout  except  when  on  duty  in  the  kitchen  or  when  detailed 
for  labor  duty.  Trenches  and  the  vicinity  of  dugouts  will  be 
policed  daily,  immediately  after  breakfast.  All  loose  rocks  will  be 
thrown  from  the  trenches,  and  vicinity  of  dugouts  swept  with 
improvised  brooms.  To  secure  complete  protection  against  gas, 
the  face  must  be  cleanly  shaven.  Every  man  will  therefore  shave 
every  day." 

"Platoon  commanders  whose  commands  are  in  the  flring 
trenches  will  spend  their  entire  time  in  inspecting,  instructing  and 
compelling  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  trench  life.  All  must 
be  completely  f amiliar  with  the  plan  of  defense,  both  in  its  general 
features  and  its  application  to  their  platoons." 

The  Machine  Gun  Battalion  Commander  issued  a  general 
order  a  week  later  which  related  to  the  officers  with  equal  rigidness. 

"Company  Commanders  will  report  to  the  Battalion  Com- 
mander  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  and  other  times  when  neces- 
sary,  all  officers  whose  efficiency  and  general  conduct  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  high  standards  necessary  for  successful  prosecu- 
tion  of  this  war,  with  a  view  to  their  elimination  by  Courts- 
Martial  or  boards  of  officers." 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  see  that  his  men  are  well 
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cared  for  and  well  fed.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  your  day's 
work  is  done  at  sunset — until  this  war  is  over.  An  ofncer  must 
realize  that  he  has  no  time  of  his  own,  but  that  all  time  not  needed 
for  work  and  sleep  must  be  devoted  to  study — for  the  high  respon- 
sibilities  that  are  coming.  Incompetency  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
this  battalion." 

Verily  an  exacting  business,  this  trench  warfare,  unleavened 
by  the  excitement  of  offensive  or  the  exigencies  of  movement. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  the  men  had  become  accus- 
tomed  to  fire,  and  darkness  no  longer  held  terrors  of  surprise. 
Patrols  from  the  infantry  companies  operated  in  No  Man's  Land 
nightly,  and  by  reason  of  the  rotating  of  units  in  the  front  lines, 
the  whole  battalion  had  experienced  training  in  multifold  duties. 

The  discovery  that  the  stream  flowing  from  the  Boche  lines 
was  regularly  poisoned  added  impetus  to  the  desire  to  stir  up  the 
sector  by  carrying  out  a  raid  on  the  enemy  lines.  Listening  posts 
became  more  active  and  sniping  more  frequent.  As  I  reached  out 
above  the  trench  one  evening  to  cut  off  a  sapling  to  serve  as  a  cane 
in  night  travel  through  the  trenches  on  inspection,  a  sniper's  bullet 
cut  it  through  between  my  hands. 

Movement  within  our  own  trenches  became  more  and  more 
interesting  as  sentries  steadily  lowered  their  tones  when  challeng- 
ing,  in  hopes  that  a  spy  or  patrol  had  filtered  through  the  lines. 
To  continue  a  step  too  far  would  bring  a  bayonet  point  at  one's 
throat;  to  hesitate  in  making  reply  would  lead  to  unhappy  contact 
with  cold  steel. 

At  this  time  came  a  General  f rom  G.H.Q.  at  Chaumont  to  in- 
spect  the  sector.  He  was  requested  to  limit  his  visit  to  the  support 
trenches  as  there  was  no  telling  when  the  forward  positions  might 
be  shelled,  or  advanced  posts  subjected  to  bombing.  Higher  ranks, 
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experienced  in  previous  campaigns,  were  too  few  to  waste  in  tours 
of  observation.  But  no;  he  insisted  on  seeing  all  of  it.  This  was 
called  a  quiet  sector,  wasn't  it?  Of  course  he'd  go  up  to  the  front 
lines. 

So  off  the  party  went,  the  General  giving  some  of  the  sentries 
gray  hair  with  his  booming  voice  that  might  be  heard  in  the  Boche 
lines.  On  a  drill  ground,  in  days  gone  by,  it  must  have  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  but  he  was  uniamiliar  with  the  precautions  in  a 
trench  sector.  When  he  finally  reached  an  advanced  observation 
post  he  addressed  the  sentry  on  duty  with  a  bellow  that  must  have 
startled  the  Boche  in  his  reserve  positions. 

"AND  WHAT  IS  THIS?" 

The  reply  was  a  low  whisper.   "Listening  post  number  eight, 

Sir." 

"WELL,  WHERE  ARE  THE  BOCHES?" 
The  sentry  pointed.    "Right  over  there,  Sir." 
"AND  HOW  FAR  AWAY  ARE  THEY?" 
Again  a  whisper.    "About  twenty  meters,  Sir." 

"  ooooooh"  The  voice  was  well  subdued  now,  and  the 

General  withdrew  to  visit  the  supply  trains  in  rear  of  the  artillery. 

2.   ACTION  AND  DISCIPLINE 

Meanwhile,  two  companies  had  been  practicing  in  rear  of  the 
lines  for  a  raid  to  be  carried  out  in  the  sector  against  the  Boche 
trenches  which  lay  on  the  hilltop  in  front  of  us.  Artillery  and 
machine  gun  barrages  were  worked  out  to  provide  for  the  destruc- 
tion  of  enemy  wire  and  strong  points  prior  to  the  attack,  a  creep- 
ing  barrage  ahead  of  the  advance,  and  a  box  barrage  around  the 
raiding  party's  objective  for  protection  while  they  searched  dug- 
outs  for  prisoners  and  information.    The  brigade  machine  gun 
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companies  which  had  been  in  reserve,  and  the  divisional  battalion, 
were  preparing  positions  for  indirect  fire  the  night  of  the  raid. 

All  was  rapid  work  outside  of  the  Third  Platoon.  Holding 
the  front  line  in  front  of  the  village  and  up  the  slope  to  the  right, 
we  were  to  fire  only  in  case  of  a  counter-attack.  Inasmuch  as 
raids  frequently  brought  retaliatory  measures  by  the  enemy,  the 
men  lovingly  polished  guns  and  built  their  hope  upon  that  con- 
tingency.  The  spare  ammunition  was  cleaned  and  piled  where 
most  handy.  A  request  f or  additional  grenades  came  in  f rom  the 
right  gun  position.  The  sergeant  had  laid  down  a  barrage  of  gre- 
nades  one  night,  imagining  an  attack  during  an  hour's  bombard- 
ment  by  the  enemy  artillery.  He  aroused  the  whole  sector.  The 
attack  failed  to  materialize,  and  when  the  C.O.  replaced  the  num- 
ber  expended,  noting  with  a  smile  that  there  were  two  hundred 
still  on  hand,  he  cautioned  the  imaginative  non-com  against  fur- 
ther  nervousness. 

The  day  before  the  raid,  our  75's  started  a  systematic  demoli- 
tion  of  the  enemy  flrst-line  trenches.  All  afternoon  the  shells 
struck  directly  in  the  trenches  or  tumbled  in  the  sides.  Fritz 
would  have  use  for  labor  parties  for  some  time  to  come  when  the 
fire  slackened  at  six  in  the  evening.  Only  the  usual  strafing  took 
place  that  night  and  the  following  day,  in  order  that  undue  warn- 
ing  of  the  raid  might  not  be  given  by  continuance  of  unusual 
activity. 

Reporting  to  Bruce  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  I  learned  all 
details  but  the  zero  hour  of  the  raid.  As  I  left,  the  Boche  started 
a  retaliation  for  our  firing  of  the  previous  day  and  made  the  trip 
back  to  the  3rd  Platoon  P.C.  lively. 

By  that  time,  we  had  become  educated  to  the  variation  of 
sound  between  arrivals  and  could  estimate  with  a  fair  degree  of 
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reliability  the  spot  the  shells  would  strike;  whether  short,  long, 
right,  or  left  of  a  given  position.  There  were  times  when  one 
would  seem  to  carry  the  whole  heavens  down  upon  you.  It  would 
apparently  "have  your  number"  on  it.  Yet  so  far,  the  difference 
of  a  few  short  feet  had  provided  the  object  lesson  without  any  fee. 

As  though  my  saf e  arrival  at  the  P.C.  had  been  telegraphed  to 
the  Boche  artillery,  the  village  was  subjected  to  an  unusually  heavy 
strafing.  There  were  no  walls  untouched,  and  very  few  roofs 
even  partially  remaining.  Gaping  holes  showed  everywhere.  The 
ground  was  a  succession  of  piles  of  debris.  Yet  the  dust,  smoke, 
and  crumbling  walls  showed  that  targets  still  remained  which  gave 
way  before  the  shelling. 

We  sat  inside  the  shelter  and  wondered  what  a  direct  hit 
would  do  to  the  overhead  cover — why  the  rock  above  seemed  but 
half  its  real  thickness.  Suddenly  there  came  a  rushing,  sliding, 
crumbling  roar.  A  sound  entirely  new;  it  filled  the  air.  Question- 
ing  glances.  Then  the  answer  came  to  all — cloud  gas.  On  went 
the  masks  and  we  started  outside  to  view  it,  just  as  the  sentry 
looked  within. 

"Can't  the  Lieutenant  postpone  gas  drill?  The  view  is  worth 
it  out  here." 

False  alarm.  The  volume  of  sound  had  come  f rom  two  houses 
which  collapsed  under  the  shelling,  their  weakened  walls  disin- 
tegrating  and  flowing  out  to  ground  level  in  a  cloud  of  powdery 
dust.   The  screen  of  particles  enveloped  half  the  village. 

At  five  o'clock  Lieut.  Price  arrived.  "Cheerio,  came  up  to 
enjoy  the  party.  Got  room  for  me  here?"  He  threw  his  musette 
bag  on  a  bunk  and  sat  down. 

"Had  lunch  with  L  Company  around  the  hill.  Lot  of  fun. 
Just  when  the  orderly  brought  in  the  grub  the  Doc  came  in  with 
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a  bottle  of  champagne  he  had  rustled  f rom  the  French  commissary. 
He  didn't  have  time  to  close  the  door.  A  shell  f  rom  Fritz  blew  it 
shut  after  him,  and  the  only  thing  we  could  remember,  after  the 
noon  straflng  was  over,  was  a  picture  of  the  Doc,  with  the  bottle 
hugged  in  his  arms,  making  a  headlong  dive  into  the  rear  shelter. 
One  fragment  went  through  the  seat  of  his  breeches,  and  he  damn 
near  broke  his  head  in  the  wall  where  he  stopped,  but  he  saved  the 
bottle.  They  were  still  laughing  when  I  lef  t  an  hour  ago." 
"How  are  things  back  at  the  Base?" 

"All  right  but  getting  monotonous.  I  wish  I  was  up  here. 
Only  thing  of  moment  is  that  M  Company  lost  eleven  animals  the 
other  day  in  some  long-range  work  by  Fritz." 

"Huh;  we  aren't  having  a  picnic  up  here.  This  party  is  the 
only  thing  that's  happened  in  a  dog's  age.  And  we  may  not  fire 
a  shot  anyhow.  You  better  pray  they'll  counter-attack  if  you 
want  the  trip  worth  while;  then  you  can  try  and  figure  out 
whether  we  stop  them  or  get  buried." 

The  evening  started  as  usual  with  a  few  parting  shots  by  the 
77's  at  sundown  and  the  rat-tat-tat  of  a  machine  gun  some- 
where  in  the  distance.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
started  a  flre  in  the  stove  as  soon  as  it  was  too  dark  for  the  smoke 
to  be  located,  and  waited.  About  eleven,  a  runner  came  in  from 
Company  and  turned  over  a  mesage  from  the  C.O. 

23Hrs.  20-April-1918 

Memo  to  3rd  Platoon: 

1.  Heavy  bombardment  by  our  artillery  on  right  and 
in  front. 

2.  Stand  To  at  3:30  Hrs.  to  6:00  Hrs.    One  man  on 
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post.    Balance  of  men  in  dugout.    Expect  heavy  bombard- 
ment  and  gas. 

3.  Two  guns  at  5,  two  guns  at  2  Bis  will  fire.  Other 
guns  will  fire  only  on  S.O.S.  signal  from  our  infantry. 

4.  Green  rocket  means  Not  gas  (this  time  only)  but 
"Troops  starting  back." 

Three  star  rocket  means  teOur  troops  back  in  our  lines." 

5.  Zero  hour  .    Machine  Gun  time  H-2. 

6.  Have  agent  here  at  3  Hrs.  to  get  time  and  zero  hour. 

Bruce,  Comdg. 

This  indicated  that  the  raid  would  start  some  time  after 
three-thirty  in  the  morning.  No  definite  information  was  sent 
out  until  the  last  moment  in  order  to  avoid  messages  falling  into 
enemy  hands.  Watches  were  synchronized  as  late  as  possible,  and 
not  until  that  time  would  we  know  of  the  zero  or  "H" 
hour  of  the  raid.  However,  we  knew  that  the  machine  gun  bar- 
rage  would  open  two  minutes  before  the  infantry  started;  and 
since  machine  guns  did  not  fire  except  in  defense  when  their  noise 
was  not  drowned  to  some  extent  by  artillery,  it  was  obvious  that 
our  artillery  barrage  would  commence  earlier  still. 

At  two-thirty  I  sent  two  runners  to  Headquarters.  They  got 
back  at  three-ten,  with  watches  set,  and  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which 
were  written  three  figures  without  punctuation,  thus:  400. 

The  zero  hour  was  to  be  four  o'clock. 

By  three-thirty  all  men  were  fully  equipped,  guns  and  am- 
munition  ship-shape  under  final  inspection.  Ahead,  over  the 
lines,  there  soared  occasionally  a  white  Veri  light  that  brought 
the  ground  between  the  trenches  into  sharp  relief  for  a  moment; 
then  darkness  again. 
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Winding  its  way  quietly  into  the  front  lines,  the  raiding 
party  was  preparing  to  go  over.  They  wore  no  coats  and  car- 
ried  only  arms,  gas  masks,  and  grenades.  Reaching  the  front 
line,  they  took  the  best  shelter  available  and  waited. 

Bruce  had  sent  verbal  word  that  the  zero  hour  for  our 
artillery  was  H-10  and  exactly  at  three-fifty  the  night  was  sud- 
denly  illuminated  by  the  flashes  of  our  guns  as  they  opened  their 
fire  on  the  Boche  lines  and  the  wire  which  protected  them.  The 
air  vibrated  with  the  reports  of  the  guns  and  the  burst  of  shells. 
Above  us  was  the  swift,  rending  sound  of  the  projectiles  as  they 
sped  on  their  way.  The  Boche  front  lines  seemed  to  be  bathed  in 
fire,  while  farther  back  the  sound  of  shells  directed  at  support 
lines  and  routes  was  distinguishable.  High  overhead  the  roar  of 
heavier  shells  as  they  twisted  over  sounded  a  deeper  tone,  and  it 
was  several  seconds  before  their  bursts  were  heard  as  they  landed 
on  roads,  command  posts,  and  opposing  artillery  positions. 

Then  the  high  scream  of  arrivals  began  to  pierce  the  din  and 
we  knew  that  our  own  batteries  were  having  a  lively  time.  As 
four  o'clock  approached,  the  rattle  of  rifle  fire  burst  out  on  our 
right — and  then  the  music  of  our  machine  guns  penetrated 
through  everything.  Their  wicked  hammering  carried  through 
all  the  noise  of  the  shelling,  and  the  whine  of  the  bullets  overhead 
signaled  another  addition  to  the  roof  of  metal  flying  over  us. 

On  the  hour,  the  artillery  barrage  steadied  down  to  an  un- 
broken  roar — the  rolling  barrage  had  started — the  raiding  troops 
were  over  the  top  and  advancing  behind  it.  Even  in  the  dugout 
a  shout  was  almost  unintelligible.  The  ground  trembled  under 
the  fire. 

I  joined  the  sentry  outside  who  was  peering  intently  through 
a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  house.   He  watched  the  head  of  the  ravine 
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where  the  enemy  lines  were  located.  Only  two  senses  were  of  any 
avail  in  the  din;  the  eyes  and  nose  serving  only  to  warn  of  attack 
or  gas.  Standing  close,  I  shouted  his  name  to  announce  my  pres- 
ence. 

The  sounds  of  the  barrage  fire  had  altered  again,  the  artillery 
and  machine  guns  firing  with  concentrated  speed  and  regularity. 
Evidently  the  box  barrage  around  the  objective  was  being  laid 
for  the  infantry's  protection  while  they  searched  dugouts  and 
fought  for  prisoners.  Then,  just  topping  the  hill  to  our  left,  we 
saw  the  light  of  a  green  rocket  at  the  peak  of  its  flight — our 
troops  were  starting  back. 

The  signal  announcing  their  return  to  our  lines  was  hidden 
from  our  view;  but  within  a  few  minutes  the  machine  guns  ceased 
fire  and  the  artillery  gradually  slackened,  until  at  five  o'clock 
there  were  only  occasional  shells  passing  over.  Now  we  might 
expect  a  counter-attack.  Sentries  were  doubled.  All  was  ready. 
But  calm  prevailed;  even  the  expected  gas  did  not  arrive. 

At  six,  all  but  the  guard  turned  in  for  needed  sleep  and  we 
rested  until  noon.  Bruce  sent  for  me  after  mess,  knowing  that 
I  would  be  anxious  to  learn  of  the  results  and  especially  how  our 
guns  had  behaved  during  the  barrage  firing.  He  recounted  the 
events  which  had  so  closely  commanded  the  attention  of  the  sector 
for  age-long  minutes  the  previous  night,  in  as  many  seconds. 

"The  raiding  party  went  through  to  the  Boche  second  lines 
without  finding  a  single  article  of  equipment,  let  alone  defenders. 
Either  the  shelling  the  previous  days  led  to  abandonment  or  the 
first  lines  were  occupied  only  by  snipers  during  the  day.  We 
lost  a  few  wounded  because  they  walked  into  their  own  barrage 
— but  they  were  all  brought  back  with  the  party. 

"Our  guns  worked  well;  only  a  few  stoppages  occurred,  and 
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those  were  quickly  remedied  except  in  the  case  of  one  gun  which 
had  an  enlarged  chamber  and  the  barrel  had  to  be  replaced.  It 
certainly  proved  our  training  last  winter,  stripping  and  assem- 
bling  the  guns  blindfolded;  all  work  was  done  in  darkness. 

tfOn  the  whole,  it  was  a  costly  lesson  in  learning  to  regulate 
the  advance  to  that  of  friendly  artiilery  barrages,  but  I  think  it 
was  well  learned.  Liaison  was  good,  everything  went  off  smoothly 
according  to  schedule." 

He  paused,  thinking  ahead  as  usual.  "Well,  we  may  expect  a 
retaliatory  raid  any  night.  Fm  glad  now  you  have  those  guns  in 
the  village  out  in  the  open  during  the  night  instead  of  in  that  pill 
box.  In  the  event  of  a  penetration  over  the  hill  to  your  lef  t,  you 
can  fight  it  out  with  a  free  field  of  fire  in  a  half-circle." 

The  lst  Sergeant  came  in  with  copies  of  an  order.  Bruce 
handed  one  over.  "Here  is  news  that  makes  gas  protection  of 
prime  importance.  The  Boche  have  a  new  gas.  Contact  with  any 
moist  part  of  the  body  results  in  burns  that  eat  away  the  flesh 
like  acid.    I  wonder  what  devilish  thing  they'll  try  next!" 

"MEMO:  To  Platoon  Commanders. 

IMPORTANT 

1.  A  new  form  of  MUSTARD  GAS  is  used  by  the  BOCHE. 
Many  casualties  on  account  of  the  following: 
Clothes  kept  on,  causing  burns. 

Removal  of  masks  too  soon.  It  takes  several  hours  for 
a  shelled  area  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Care  not  exercised  in  wooded  areas,  damp  places,  dug- 
outs,  pockets,  ravines,  shelled  by  gas,  where  the  gas 
remains  for  days. 
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Lying  on  ground  or  washing  in  water  of  shelled  areas. 

Fires  not  put  out  in  dugouts.    The  down  draft  draws 
gas  into  dugout. 

2.  Lime  will  be  spread  over  shell  holes.  In  lieu  of  lime,  two 
(2)  feet  of  earth  may  be  spread  over  them.  Remember 
after  spreading  lime  to  put  dirt  over  it  as  white  lime 
shows  BOCHE  where  his  shells  have  hit  and  where  other 
ground  has  not  been  shelled. 

The  Boche  raid  came  within  twenty-four  hours — but  it  fell 
upon  "C"  Company  which  was  attached  to  a  battalion  of  the  9th 
Infantry  holding  a  sector  on  our  right  near  Maizey.  Two  com- 
panies  of  picked  "Sturm"  troops  made  things  look  serious  for 
awhile.  Its  execution  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  extreme 
departures  from  recognized  rules  of  war  which  the  Boche  fre- 
quently  perpetrated. 

Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  Boches  in  small  groups, 
dressed  in  uniforms  of  French  surgeons  with  Red  Cross  bands  on 
their  arms,  approached  the  lines  about  midnight.  When  chal- 
lenged,  each  group  explained  that  they  were  French  from  an  ad- 
joining  sector  who  had  been  out  ahead  of  the  lines  to  treat 
the  wounded  of  a  patrol.  The  uniforms  of  French  doctors 
gained  them  entrance  to  the  front  lines,  and  having  gained  entry 
they  overpowered  the  sentries. 

They  had  cut  lanes  through  our  wire  as  they  came  across  No 
Man's  Land  and  the  two  companies  of  "Sturm"  troops  were  soon 
infiltrating  into  the  support  positions.  The  spies  preceded  the 
troops  and  upon  arrival  in  the  second  line  attempted  to  compli- 
cate  matters  further  by  giving  the  alarm  of  "gas"  in  English. 
Someone  discovered  the  ruse  at  that  point  and  the  cry  of 
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"Boche"  brought  action  which  raged  in  hand-to-hand  struggle  for 
over  half  an  hour.  Reserves,  rushed  to  the  scene,  drove  the  raiding 
party  out  of  the  sector  with  heavy  losses;  but  the  Boches  took 
back  several  American  prisoners  by  sheer  force.  Of  those,  half 
escaped  in  No  Man's  Land  by  a  determined  resistance. 

There  were  many  instances  of  individual  bravery.  One  ma- 
chine  gun  squad  was  completely  surrounded  at  close  quarters,  yet 
kept  possession  of  its  gun  and  was  able  to  bring  it  into  action  dur- 
ing  the  struggle.  Twenty-one  of  the  supposed  French  medical 
men  were  captured.  The  feeling  against  them  was  rightly  bitter, 
for  they  had  acted  the  part  of  worse  than  spies. 

"What  was  done  with  the  spies,  Sergeant?"  was  asked  of  a 
"C"  Company  non-com  a  week  later  when  we  met  back  in  reserve. 

"Two  were  held  for  questioning;  one  was  sent  back  to  the 
Boche  with  a  message  that  if  further  spying  attempts  were  made 
against  the  Americans,  the  next  raiding  party  would  receive  the 
same  dose  that  the  remaining  eighteen  got  the  following  morn- 
mg. 

"Yes,  and  what  was  their  end?" 

"Executed  with  hand  grenades,  Lieutenant;  and  that  was  too 
good  for  them.    They  died  instantly." 

The  American  uniforms  were  used  by  spies  the  following 
days.  In  some  manner  several  managed  to  get  through  the  lines, 
and  the  back  areas  were  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  suspicion  by 
the  warnings  sent  out.  Stable  Sergeant  Tieman  was  approached 
by  a  strange  sergeant  a  few  days  later,  who  requested  the  use  of  a 
horse  to  take  a  message  to  one  of  the  infantry  companies.  He 
held  him  and  Price  sent  him  to  headquarters,  where  it  was  found 
that  he  was  a  Boche  spy  in  one  of  the  recently  captured  uniforms. 

Division  had  been  pleased  by  the  results  of  the  encounter. 
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The  ability  of  the  troops  to  withstand  a  surprise  attack,  initiated 
within  our  lines,  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  Boches  were 
driven  out,  brought  commendation. 

We  had  been  "in"  over  three  weeks  and  the  usual  relief  was 
overdue.  However,  on  the  22nd,  after  a  daylight  reconnaissance 
by  the  French  M.G.Co.  officers,  orders  came  through  for  relief 
by  the  machine  gun  company  of  the  328th  Infantry,  and  guides 
were  sent  to  designated  positions  to  bring  them  in.  The  platoons, 
less  the  carts,  were  to  proceed  independently  to  Genicourt,  upon 
being  relieved.  Price  was  to  assemble  the  carts  near  the  Company 
P.C.  and  take  them  back  via  the  road.  Notice  of  completion  of 
relief  was  to  go  to  Bruce  as  we  left,  the  code  being  (tNew  York." 
He  remained  in  command  for  twenty-four  hours  according  to 
practice. 

It  would  have  afforded  the  men  much  amusement  to  listen 
in  on  the  telephone  report  which  Bruce  made  to  the  Colonel  when 
the  change  was  completed.  Codes  were  in  use  throughout  the 
lines,  as  many  cases  of  listening-in  by  the  enemy  had  been  ex- 
perienced. 

"Hello.  Is  this  'cheese  ladler'?  'Skunk'  speaking.  The 
soup  was  thin  to-night.  Yes,  too  thin.  We  want  some  cans  f  rom 
New  York." 

Price  thought  that  the  Boches  were  listening  in  that  night 
too — but  his  "cans"  came  from  Berlin.  The  carts  were  followed 
up  the  road  with  harassing  minenwerfer  fire  for  the  first  quarter- 
mile  while  drivers  and  mules  worked  in  perfect  accord  for  once  in 
their  mutual  haste  to  get  away  from  the  lines. 

Back  in  Genicourt  again,  teA"  Company  was  in  good  spirits. 
Cleaning  of  equipment  and  issue  of  new  clothing  progressed  with 
a  rapid-fire  exchange  of  comments  about  individual  experiences 
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and  reactions  to  the  Front.  The  first  time  it  had  whet  their 
appetites  and  created  confidence.  Incoming  troops  had  made 
the  town  crowded  and  the  Company  was  moved  south  of 
Woimby  for  a  few  days.  There  the  Division  Ordnance  Repair 
Shop  overhauled  the  guns  with  such  expert  efficiency  that  the 
gunners  took  increased  pride  in  them  and  showed  impatience  for 
real  opportunities  f or  their  use. 

Orders  came  for  reconnaissance  of  the  positions  held  by  the 
machine  guns  of  the  23rd  Infantry  company,  and  we  prepared 
to  take  over  again.  The  lines  in  that  sector  were  widely  separated 
by  a  ravine  which  was  untenable  for  either  side,  and  No  Man's 
Land  was  f ully  five  hundred  meters  across.  Captain  Smith  related 
another  of  his  humorous  anecdotes  while  we  lunched. 

The  road  leading  to  the  kitchens  wound  gradually  up  a  re- 
verse  slope  to  the  third  line  and  then  branched — the  old  road 
continuing  out  into  No  Man's  Land,  the  new  to  the  protected 
ppsitions  behind  the  hill.  Sentries  were  usually  posted  at  the  fork 
to  see  that  no  mistake  was  made  at  night.  However,  the  previous 
week  a  negro  driver,  unaccountably  assigned  to  the  Regiment, 
was  bringing  the  ration  cart  up  the  road  for  the  flrst  time  and 
passed  along  the  old  road  without  receiving  warning. 

The  first  intimation  of  anything  amiss  came  when  the  sentries 
along  both  front  lines  were  electrified  by  the  rumbling  of  the  cart 
midway  between  the  lines.  Neither  side  knew  its  ownership  and 
dared  not  fire  or  send  up  flares  to  ascertain. 

He  rapidly  approached  an  American  patrol  which  hugged 
the  ground  before  this  specter  out  there  in  the  shell  holes.  One 
of  the  men  grabbed  the  bridle  and  questioned  the  driver  in  a 
whisper. 

"Who  are  you?    Where  you  goin'?" 
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"Why  I'ze  takin'  the  grub  up  to  d'  3rd  Battalion." 
"Hell,  don't  you  know  where  you  are,  you  fool?   You're  out 
in  No  Man's  Land.  You  didn't  turn  off  the  road." 
'Tze  whar?" 

"You're  almost  in  the  Boche  trenches." 

The  driver  leaned  tensely  f orward  and  pleaded  with  the  mule. 

"Mule,  does  you-all  hear  dat?  Right  turn,  double  time! 
Git  us  out  o'  this.   We  done  got  way  in  bad." 

They  tore  back  to  the  lines  with  a  rattling  that  aroused  every 
sentry  post  within  a  mile  and  gave  the  patrol  a  bad  hour  getting 
back  under  the  glare  of  Boche  Veri  lights  and  the  searching  fire 
of  machine  guns  directed  against  the  astounding  American  ex- 
pedition. 

No  relief  was  made.  Orders  were  changed  and  "A"  Com- 
pany  marched  to  Ancemont  to  the  north.  There,  pay  day  brought 
the  first  serious  break  in  discipline.  The  men  were  anxious  to 
get  away  on  leave  that  had  been  delayed  for  seven  months.  They 
had  stood  their  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches  with  a  will. 
Now  they  longed  for  even  a  twenty-four  hour  pass  to  allow  them 
the  relaxation  which  in  less  strenuous  times  would  have  been 
forthcoming.  Several  troublesome  spirits  in  the  Company  were 
outspoken  in  their  comments  on  the  delay  in  relaxation.  But 
Ancemont  was  in  the  reserve  area  and  passes  are  not  extended 
to  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Front. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  noon,  Bruce  received  an  order  from 
Brigade  instructing  him  to  hold  the  Company  in  readiness  to  take 
over  a  support  position  that  night.  He  assembled  the  outfit 
shortly  after  billets  had  been  assigned. 

"We  are  ordered  to  be  ready  to  support  the  sector  east  of 
here  tonight.    So  far  only  a  warning  order  has  been  received.  It 
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may  be  cancelled.  In  the  meantime,  get  some  rest,  and  keep  fit. 
Platoons  will  bathe  under  charge  of  Platoon  Sergeants  starting  at 
two  o'clock. 

tfI  have  heard  some  talk  of  passes.  I  know  that  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  any  have  been  issued.  But  you  will  all  get  passes 
the  moment  that  we  are  back  in  a  rest  area.  In  the  meantime, 
you  will  keep  fit  and  will  soldier  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  I 
am  counting  upon  'A'  Company  to  continue  its  excellent  service 
without  grumbling.  This  is  war,  and  we  are  here  for  only  one 
purpose;  to  inflict  as  much  damage  upon  the  enemy  as  possible. 

"No  men  will  leave  the  town;  packs  will  be  re-rolled  after 
bathing;  and  remain  rolled  until  further  orders." 

At  four  o'clock  Brigade  ordered  us  to  be  in  position  two 
hours  after  dark.  Platoon  Commanders  were  notified  and  we 
looked  up  the  non-commissioned  officers  to  instruct  them  regard- 
ing  preparations.  In  ten  minutes  time  it  was  discovered  that  a 
score  of  the  troublesome  spirits  had  talked  a  French  civilian  into 
selling  them  cognac  and  that  fully  as  many  more  were  unfit  for 
duty. 

Notice  was  sent  to  every  squad  leader  of  the  move,  and  orders 
issued  to  souse  every  drunk  in  the  town  wash  basin  until  he  was 
fit  to  march.  A  few  non-coms  were  opposed  to  the  move  and 
mutiny  threatened  to  raise  its  hideous  head  above  the  town. 

March  assembly  was  ordered  for  seven  o'clock.  The  forma- 
tion  was  slow,  several  absentees  had  to  be  brought  out  under  guard 
from  billets,  and  silence  in  ranks  was  unobtainable.  As  the  Com- 
pany  marched  out  of  the  village,  singing,  shouting,  and  cursing 
broke  out  f  rom  scattered  squads.  Non-commissioned  officers  who 
tried  to  quell  the  disorder  were  told  to  hold  their  peace.  A  half- 
hour's  march  and  Bruce  called  a  halt.    Within  another  mile, 
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noise  would  carry  to  the  enemy  lines,  and  the  result  would  be 
heavy  shelling  of  the  road  and  severe  casualties.  He  rode  to  the 
center  of  the  Company  and  addressed  them,  telling  of  the  job  to 
be  done,  the  reason  for  discipline;  appealed  to  their  pride  in 
organization  to  snap  into  it.   Groans  greeted  the  fair-spoken  talk. 

He  continued  the  march  for  another  ten  minutes;  then 
swung  the  squads  to  company  front. 

"Attention!  'A'  Company,  you're  going  to  soldier!  Many  of 
you  are  influenced  by  drink  and  don't  realize  what  you're  doing, 
but — the  non-commissioned  officers  who  fail  in  any  particular 
to  obey  orders  from  now  on  will  face  General  Courts-Martial  for 
mutiny.    You  men  will  face  no  court — listen  carefully! 

"Lieutenant  Price,  Lieutenant  Westover;  ride  to  the  rear  of 
the  Company;  Lieutenant  Talley,  Lieutenant  Singleton,  Lieuten- 
ant  Miller;  ride  alongside  each  platoon.  If  any  man  drops  out, 
shoot  him. 

"I  am  going  to  lead  the  Company.  We  are  going  to  march. 
If  order  is  restored  before  we  reach  the  support  position  we  will 
halt  there.  But,  if  this  noise,  and  this  refusal  to  obey,  continues, 
we  will  march  straight  through  the  lines  to  the  Boche  trenches. 
I'll  take  you  over  the  top  and  give  you  the  fight  you  are  looking 
for,  and  any  man  who  drops  will  do  so  because  of  a  bullet — 
wounded  from  in  front  or  shot  as  a  deserter  behind. 

"Squads  right,  March!" 

The  threatened  mutiny  was  over.  The  C.O.  meant  what  he 
said — and  the  men  knew  he  meant  it. 

After  all,  not  a  man  in  the  Company  but  was  proud  of 
his  "old  man";  not  a  man  but  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  him  as 
a  leader  who  knew  his  job  in  the  lines  and  who  fought  for  their 
welfare  as  hard  as  he  fought  the  Boche.   They  had  slumped;  they 
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had  failed  him;  the  cold  shock  of  awakening  made  the  Company 
a  better  group  of  soldiers. 

Difficult  times;  their  energies  as  yet  incompletely  attuned 
to  a  common  driving  motive;  though  before  another  moon  they 
were  to  face  an  experience  that  would  create  an  esprit  de  corps 
which  would  lift  them  above  themselves  during  the  inhuman 
strain  of  the  following  months. 

Three  days  later  the  Division  was  relieved  and  the  Company 
on  the  road  to  Bar-le-Duc  for  rest;  marching  for  two  long  days 
over  a  rolling  country  which  provided  soft  green  vistas  by  day 
and  ample  billets  at  night.  Spring  was  in  the  air;  the  fields  green 
with  early  grain;  the  sun  hot  at  midday;  the  column  swung  along 
the  roads  in  good  order.  The  initiation  was  over,  and  rumor  had 
it  that  after  a  period  of  offensive  training  the  Division  was  to 
take  over  an  active  sector  on  the  British  Front.  Nothing  so 
common  those  days  as  surmise  and  rumors;  rumors  which,  through 
fast-traveling  discussion,  were  claimed  certainties  over  night. 

From  the  hilltops  the  road  was  visible  for  miles,  winding 
along  the  valley  sides  in  the  distance.  And  mile  after  mile  of 
troop  columns  and  transportation  wound  along  the  highway;  the 
French  coming  in,  the  Americans  going  back.  March  discipline 
strictly  enforced  was  repaid  the  second  day.  An  hour  after  the 
noon  halt  a  big  car  rolled  up  from  the  rear  bearing  four  stars. 
Only  one  in  France;  that  of  the  C.  in  C. 

*'A"  Company  deserved  attention.  The  ranks  were  closed 
up;  the  column  well  to  the  right  of  the  road;  the  distance  between 
platoons  as  though  measured;  no  stragglers  nor  foot-sore  riding 
on  the  wagons.  As  the  car  reached  the  column  an  Aide  leaned 
from  the  window  and  shouted  a  greeting  to  Singleton;  former 
college  chums  meeting  by  chance  on  a  road  in  France. 
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The  car  continued  past  and  halted  far  enough  ahead  so  that 
the  march  would  not  be  interrupted  and  General  Pershing  signaled 
for  the  ofiicers  to  ride  forward.  While  Singleton  talked  of  per- 
sonal  recollections  with  the  Aide,  Bruce  answered  terse  questions 
regarding  the  Company's  morale,  health,  and  fitness,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  animals  and  equipment. 

Sitting  behind  and  to  one  side,  I  encountered  the  General's 
keen  glance  as  he  surveyed  the  subordinate  commanders.  Seem- 
ingly  no  displeasure  in  his  expression;  we  sat  a  little  more  erect  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  Company  had  passed  the  most  critical  of 
inspections — that  made  on  the  march  and  without  warning. 
With  a  friendly  compliment  to  Bruce  he  turned,  and  the  car  was 
off. 

"Hot  dog,"  exulted  the  C.O.,  "evidently  not  a  thing  wrong; 
we'll  tell  the  men  at  the  next  halt;  they  ought  to  feel  pretty 
good  about  it." 

"Haw-haw!"  Talley  burst  into  gales  of  laughter.  "Fll  say 
you're  lucky;  look  at  Westy's  left  puttee." 

Scorning  coffee  in  the  heat  at  noon,  I  had  found  no  use  for 
a  spoon,  and  it  still  rested,  glittering  in  the  sun,  in  the  top  of  my 
left  spiral.  Certainly  had  "Black  Jack"  seen  it  there,  instead  of 
the  satisfaction  he  expressed  with  the  Company  there  would  have 
been  another  story  to  tell.  Absent-minded  shave-tails  are  not  good 
advertising  for  any  outfit.  A  good  joke  under  the  circumstances, 
however,  and  the  compliment  of  the  C.  in  C.  was  passed  on  to  the 
Company  at  the  next  halt. 

A  small  village  a  few  kilometers  south  of  Bar-le-Duc  fur- 
nished  billets  for  the  following  ten  days.  "As  a  'rest'  period  after 
the  trenches,"  said  the  Duke,  "this  sure  is  funny.  Regular  re- 
laxation  seems  to  be  two  trips  a  day  up  a  five-hundred-foot  hill  to 
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drill  like  hell  morning  and  afternoon.   Whose  idea  is  it,  anyhow?" 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  haven't  met  the  new  Gen- 
eral?"  Talley's  eyes  were  twinkling.  "I  thought  that  you  were 
a  special  agent  to  amuse  them — tell  them  when  they  are  late,  and 
so  on."  He  ducked  a  French  roll.  "The  new  General  is  Lewis. 
We  seem  to  be  a  training  division  for  high  command — lots  of 
honor  and  the  casualties  that  go  with  it." 

It  was  true.  They  passed  through  command  of  the  Second 
to  positions  of  high  responsibiiity  as  the  months  went  by;  Bundy, 
Lewis,  Ely,  Doyen,  Harbord. 

"Speaking  of  relaxation,  Duke,  were  you  running  a  con- 
ducted  tour  in  Bar-le-Duc  last  night?"  Price's  turn  had  come. 
"The  men  whose  turn  for  passes  arrived  yesterday  certainly  saw 
the  town  and  then  some.  They  all  showed  up  this  morning,  broke, 
and  with  some  of  the  finest  hang-overs  I've  seen  in  months.  A 
little  bird  told  me  your  horse  was  parked  outside  of  the  chief 
'salon'  until  the  wee  hours.  Of  course,  the  men  deserve  passes 
and  enjoyment  for  a  change,  but  I  can't  go  the  idea  of  their  tak- 
ing  to  you  outranking  them  when  the  music  starts." 

The  Duke  changed  the  subject.  "While  you're  sounding  off 
why  don't  you  get  a  rumor  that  is  a  rumor?  Do  you  know  that 
the  British  are  being  hard  pressed  near  the  coast;  that  a  tremen- 
dous  concentration  of  Boches  almost  broke  the  lines  between  them 
and  the  French;  that  the  channel  ports  were  barely  saved;  that 
unless  the  Allies  flnd  new  strength  soon  the  war  will  be  lost?  We 
are  slated  for  action  on  the  British  front  as  soon  as  we  get  in 
climbing  trim  going  up  and  down  that  damn  hill.  Suppose  they 
want  us  trained  to  climb  out  of  the  Flanders  mud.  Anyhow, 
this  emphasis  on  open  warfare  isn't  just  for  fun — we're  going 
places." 
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The  rumor  was  common  knowledge;  men  talked  excitedly 
at  night;  maneuvers  were  executed  with  willing  sweat  by  day. 
Facts  came  to  support  the  claims.  Baggage  was  again  reduced  so 
that  transportation  carried  it  all  and  left  room  for  reserve  rations 
and  ammunition.  Overcoats  were  turned  in  to  the  Quarter- 
master.   The  Division  was  stripping  for  the  field. 

And  then  came  orders  which  moved  us  to  the  Chaumont- 
en-Vixon  area  west  of  Paris,  with  the  5th  M.G.Bn.  Headquarters 
at  Bouconvillers.   We  were  behind  the  British  Front. 

Again  the  stress  on  relief  of  units  holding  active  sectors  in 
the  lines,  night  marches,  offensive  formations,  and  liaison  during 
attacks.  Day  af  ter  day  was  given  over  to  scouting,  patrolling,  sig- 
nalling,  selection  of  gun  positions,  and  preparing  for  action.  The 
strength  of  the  Battalion  at  that  time  was  almost  complete,  in 
men  and  officers.  Equipment  was  in  good  shape,  although  we 
never  had  complete  quartermaster  supplies.  Clothing  and  shoes 
wore  out  f  aster  than  they  could  be  replaced. 

Again  changes  in  command;  on  May  29th  Major  Lewis,  from 
the  Wyoming  National  Guard,  took  over  the  Battalion  and 
Captain  Fechet  returned  to  B  Company.  Bruce  called  me  into 
the  orderly  room  after  retreat.  "Raise  your  right  hand;  I  want 
to  swear  you  in.  Your  commission  as  Provisional  First  Lieutenant 
has  arrived.  You  are  to  take  command  of  the  Train  as  Supply 
Officer.  Price  will  take  your  platoon.  I  want  my  officers  to 
have  experience  in  various  duties  within  the  Company;  and  it 
won't  do  any  harm  to  alternate  the  work  and  keep  from  going 
stale." 

Decoration  Day  was  declared  a  holiday  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  ceremony  in  tribute  to  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  trenches.    Coincident  with  the  notice  of  the  cessation  from 
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training,  carae  orders  that  all  men  and  officers  were  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  billets. 

Tension  again  gripped  the  Battalion.  They  had  been  under 
fire,  they  had  suffered  casualties;  now  they  were  prepared  for 
the  offensive — they  were  fit.  Anxiety  to  get  into  the  thick  of 
things  was  growing.  They  had  not  come  overseas  to  hold  "quiet" 
sectors  while  the  French  and  British  fought  their  battles.  They 
wanted  a  man's  part  at  a  critical  time. 

They  got  it  on  the  30th. 
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III 

THE  SAVING  OF  PARIS 

1.  BLOCKING  THE  ROAD 

In  the  early  spring  of  1918  the  Ger~ 
mans  possessed  the  balance  of  power 
on  the  Western  front.    A  large  num- 
ber  of  divisions  released  f rom  the  East- 
ern  theater  of  war  gave  them  the 
double  advantage  of  strength  and  the 
plentitude  that  enabled  heavy  sacri- 
fices   to  gain  important  objectives. 
Their  interior  lines  allowed  the  quicker 
disposition   of   reserves   along  radii 
while  the  Allies  were  moving  theirs 
around  the  circumference. 
General  Ludendorff,  realizing  that  open  warfare  was  requi- 
site  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war,  planned  a  great 
offensive  which  was  aimed  to  shatter  the  Allied  lines  in  one  tre- 
mendous  effort. 

He  launched  that  drive  on  March  21st,  not  in  Lorraine  as 
he  had  threatened  with  a  view  to  drawing  Allied  reserves  away 
from  the  true  danger  point,  but  in  Picardy.    The  artillery  bar- 
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rage  which  preceded  the  attack  obliterated  the  French  and  British 
trenches  along  an  eighty  kilometer  Front.  The  German  advance 
swept  over  the  first  systems;  as  the  attacking  divisions  tired  or 
were  hampered  by  losses,  fresh  divisions  were  thrust  to  the  fore, 
and  the  drive  continued.  Guns,  munitions,  supplies,  troops;  all 
had  been  masterfully  assembled  in  readiness  and  were  rolled 
forward  as  the  Allies  were  driven  back. 

The  blow  was  directed  at  the  junction  of  the  French  and 
British  lines  with  the  intention  of  splitting  them  apart  where 
division  of  command  would  make  prompt  reenforcement  un- 
likely.  The  British  army  swung  back  like  a  door  and  into  the  gap 
were  poured  the  hordes  of  German  shock  troops.  Reserves 
reached  the  French  first,  and  with  the  stiffening  of  their  lines, 
the  Germans  altered  their  plan  of  breaking  the  two  armies  apart, 
substituting  the  channel  ports  as  their  objective.  A  great  stra- 
tegical  error,  for  the  change  in  plan  at  the  height  of  the  battle 
brought  a  pause  that  allowed  the  tardy  reorganization  of  Allied 
forces.  In  a  bull-dog  resistance  before  the  spires  of  Amiens  the 
advance  was  flnally  checked. 

The  offensive,  in  its  barely  averted  success,  proved  what 
should  have  long  been  evident;  the  need  of  a  unified  Allied  com- 
mand.  General  Ferdinand  Foch  was  given  the  leadership  of  the 
Allied  Armies  by  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  could  not  be  denied.  Germany 
must  win  before  America  exerted  her  strength.  Further  power- 
ful  efforts  would  be  forthcoming.  England  had  lost  ten  million 
tons  of  commercial  shipping.  Her  food  shortage  coupled  with 
unwarranted  fear  of  attack  on  her  coast  kept  on  home  shores 
nearly  a  million  soldiers  that  were  sorely  needed  at  the  Front. 
French  morale  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.    Whole  battalions  were  in 
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revolt.  The  fall  publicity  given  to  America's  entry  had  proven 
a  boomerang  when  troops  failed  to  arrive  in  appreciable  numbers. 

It  was  now  or  never  for  Germany,  and  her  strength  indicated 
strong  promise  of  success  in  her  next  coordinated  endeavor.  A 
crisis  was  at  hand  in  which  every  rifle  counted.  General  Persh- 
ing,  postponing  his  desire  for  an  American  Army,  faced  the  vital 
and  immediate  issue  with  characteristic  perception.  On  March 
28th  he  went  to  Foch  and  offered  all  available  American  troops. 
The  newspapers  paved  the  way  for  future  bolstering  of  morale  as 
they  reported  his  conversation: 

"I  have  come  to  say  to  you  that  the  American  people  would 
hold  it  a  great  honor  for  our  troops  were  they  engaged  in  the 
present  battle.  I  ask  it  of  you  in  my  name  and  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people.  There  is  at  this  moment  no  other  question  than  that 
of  flghting.  Infantry,  artillery,  aviation — all  that  we  have  are 
yours  to  dispose  of  as  you  will.  Others  are  coming  which  are  as 
numerous  as  will  be  necessary.  I  have  come  to  say  to  you  that  the 
American  people  will  be  proud  to  be  engaged  in  the  greatest  bat- 
tle  in  history." 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  every  pressure  was  exerted 
towards  making  available  additional  shipping  to  transport  Amer- 
ican  troops  to  France  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  while  those 
already  there  were  trained  and  given  front-line  experience  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  was  a  race  between  the  German  prepara- 
tion  for  another  great  effort  and  the  accumulation  of  trained  re- 
serves  by  the  Allies. 

There  were  in  May  but  four  American  divisions  with  ex- 
perience  under  flre;  the  lst  and  2nd  Regulars,  and  the  26th  and 
42nd  National  Guard  Divisions.  A  year  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  United  States  had  been  able  to  place  on  the  battle  front 
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only  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  the  ten  million 
that  General  Foch  commanded.  They  were  there  with  French 
artillery,  French  machine  guns,  French  automatic  rifles,  French 
airplanes,  French  tanks. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  our  nation  that  the  war  was  con- 
fined  to  foreign  territory;  that  our  Allies  were  able  to  hold  the 
enemy  from  a  decision  while  we  prepared;  that  while  others 
stood  our  tour  of  duty  at  the  Front  we  were  free  to  rise  out  of 
our  lethargy  and  valiantly  prove  the  adage,  "better  late  than 
never." 

As  the  Second  Division  moved  into  the  area  around  Chau- 
mont-en-Vixon,  the  First  Division  was  placed  in  the  active  Front 
by  General  Foch.  Relieving  the  French  at  Cantigny  they  proved 
the  worth  of  American  arms.  From  a  sector  bathed  in  fire  they 
took  the  offensive  on  the  28th,  captured  the  hotly  contested  town 
of  Cantigny  in  a  beautifully  executed  assault,  and  held  it  against 
furious  Boche  counter-attacks. 

News  of  General  Pershing's  offer  of  American  troops  had 
been  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  men.  When  word  of  the 
First's  success  reached  us,  the  relative  location  of  the  divisions  in- 
dicated  that  our  next  move  would  be  to  take  over  that  sector 
when  the  next  relief  was  made. 

The  morning  ceremony  to  the  Battalions'  dead  on  Decoration 
Day  was  marked  with  fervent  wishes  that  orders  would  straight- 
way  take  us  to  the  Front  that  the  score  might  be  evened.  Len- 
hardt  stood  with  his  serious  young  face  wet  and  drawn  when  the 
formation  was  dismissed. 

"We'll  square  it  up.  There's  one  account  of  my  own.  I 
may  be  a  Corporal  now,  but  it's  because  Schooley  is  back  in  some 
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hospital  coughing  his  head  off .  He  didn't  need  to  get  gassed.  He 
got  his  because  a  bullet  smashed  Pettrie's  mask  and  he  gave  his  own 
to  him  and  went  through  the  whole  gassed  area  for  another. 
Wait  till  I  get  my  gun  on  some  Heinies." 

The  Platoon  Sergeant  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Come 
out  of  it;  you've  got  work  to  do.  Orders  are  here.  We  move  at 
four  o'clock,  and  we're  going  up.    You'll  get  your  chance." 

Packs  were  rolled  with  a  will.  Transportation  was  loaded, 
the  billets  and  village  were  policed,  and  at  four,  ltA"  Company 
was  on  the  road  to  the  northwest. 

Dusk  brought  us  to  an  open  field  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vil- 
lage.  A  halt  was  called  and  order  issued  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 
Picket  lines  were  stretched  and  the  mules  unharnessed.  The  Com- 
pany  marched  onto  the  field. 

"Form  for  shelter  tents,"  commanded  the  C.O. 

A  motorcycle  tore  down  the  road  and  stopped  by  the  Major. 
The  dust-covered  messenger  from  Division  handed  him  a  paper, 
and  rode  on.  The  Major  waved  his  hand.  Bruce  ran  to  him, 
turned,  and  shouted. 

tfAs  you  were.  Roll  packs.  Mules  in  harness.  We  move  in 
ten  minutes." 

Division  had  instructed  that  all  preparations  for  the  night's 
halt  should  cease  and  that  we  would  a  ./ait  orders.  They  followed 
almost  immediately.  Units  were  to  countermarch  to  their  bil- 
lets  and  remain  there  until  f urther  orders  arrived  during  the  night. 

Back  again  over  the  road  to  Bouconvillers.  The  road  was 
crowded  now.  Troops  from  all  directions  were  being  assembled 
somewhere  in  the  area.  Messengers  tore  along  the  columns.  Some- 
thing  big  was  afoot. 

Beside  the  road,  hospital  trains  passed  by  on  their  way  to 
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Paris.  Car  after  car,  with  open  windows  disclosing  the  forms 
wrapped  in  white — save  where  the  white  had  turned  to  red. 
Bandaged  heads,  covered  faces,  stumps  of  arms,  crimson  torsos, 
missing  legs.  Train  and  the  Company  halted  side  by  side.  No 
man  sat  down  to  rest.  They  stood.  No  words  were  spoken.  They 
gazed — and  mentally  pledged  that  other  trains  would  move  north 
from  enemy  lines  across  the  next  Front  they  faced. 

On  again,  to  reach  the  town  at  midnight. 

"Roll  up  in  your  blanket  on  shelter  halves.  Do  not  pitch 
tents.  Equipment  will  remain  on  carts.  First  Sergeant,  Mess  Ser- 
geant,  and  Stable  Sergeant  will  sleep  in  the  orderly  room.  All 
other  non-commissioned  officers  with  the  Company.  First  Sergeant 
post  the  guard.  Officers  report  to  me."  The  C.O.  strode  off  to 
the  former  orderly  room. 

By  one  o'clock  the  mules  were  on  picket  lines,  the  rolling 
kitchen  was  in  position  for  morning  fires,  and  after  checking 
the  men  of  the  Train  as  they  rolled  in,  I  joined  the  group  with 
Bruce.  In  the  old  orderly  room  the  Company  Officers  sat  smok- 
ing  as  they  waited  the  coming  orders. 

On  the  27th  the  Boche  had  launched  a  second  offensive  and 
the  Allies  faced  a  crisis  as  threatening  as  the  Picardy  drive.  The 
preparatory  barrage  had  crushed  strong  points  and  smothered 
battery  positions  with  gas  to  a  depth  of  over  nine  kilometers.  The 
attack  broke  through  the  lines  of  tired  French  and  British  troops 
and  few  reserves  for  a  gain  of  sixteen  kilometers  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Villages  that  had  been  gained  in  months  of  struggling  passed 
back  into  German  hands  in  a  single  day.  Once  more  the  hordes 
were  loose.  Striking  on  the  Aisne,  they  followed  the  old  path 
of  1914  across  the  Vesle.  Unchecked,  they  crossed  the  Ourcq  and 
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were  driving  from  four  to  twenty  kilometers  a  day  towards  the 
Marne  and  Chàteau-Thierry.  Once  across  the  Marne  the  road 
lay  straight  into  Paris. 

Was  this,  then,  to  be  the  end?  After  four  years  of  struggle 
against  superior  arms,  were  the  Allies  to  lose  the  city  that  had 
stood  as  the  goal  of  German  offensives? 

In  the  first  Marne,  German  confidence  had  proved  its  own 
defeat.  The  gigantic  banner  which  was  ordered  to  fly  from  the 
Eiffel  Tower  on  the  2  Sth  of  September  never  was  raised.  Rushing 
ahead  of  artillery  and  supplies,  the  leading  Boche  divisions  which 
fought  the  first  Marne  with  rifles  under  direction  of  Generals  who 
had  prematurely  celebrated  victory,  found  themselves  confronted 
with  a  hastily  assembled  but  gallantly  desperate  French  army 
which  attacked  when  it  was  supposed  to  retreat.  The  German 
high  command  had  underestimated  the  strength  of  French  re- 
sistance. 

This  time,  preparations  were  complete,  the  advance  was  co- 
ordinated.  Under  the  mechanism  of  liaison,  power,  and  constantly 
fed-in  reenforcements,  the  offensive  drove  a  great  salient  into  the 
Allied  lines  which  rested  its  sides  on  Reims  and  Soissons  and  thrust 
its  head  into  Chàteau-Thierry.  The  retreating  French  managed 
to  save  their  guns  and  prevented  a  complete  break  in  defensive 
lines,  but  they  had  no  reserves.  The  rate  of  advance  was  so  rapid 
that  only  the  exhausted  troops  of  the  retreating  forces  stood  be- 
tween  the  Boche  and  the  Capital. 

The  Government  was  making  plans  to  evacuate  the  city. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  were  preparing  to  flee  southward.  Hope 
was  at  lowest  ebb.  Rather  than  subject  Paris  to  destruction  France 
would  end  the  war.  What  troops  could  stop  this  drive  that  relent- 
lessly  broke  through  all  available  reserves?    The  last  year  had 
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brought  America  in,  but  sufficient  supporting  troops  had  failed 
to  arrive.  Now  the  millions  that  the  United  States  could  furnish 
were  needed.    Was  her  tardy  preparation  to  prove  too  late? 

It  was  not  too  late,  but  only  the  youthful  strength  of  the 
few  new  forces  on  hand  was  to  check  the  onslaught.  The  sacri- 
fices  and  loss  of  life  which  might  have  been  prevented  had  she  been 
able  to  give  her  strength  promptly  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  fact 
that  she  had  at  last  proved  the  worth  of  her  fighting  men,  that 
she  was  in  and  gaining  strength  with  each  succeeding  week. 

The  Third  Regular  Division  was  literally  torn  from  its  brief 
training  and  thrown  into  the  face  of  the  drive.  The  division  ma- 
chine  gun  battalion,  motorized,  drove  to  the  river  at  Chàteau- 
Thierry  and  placed  its  guns  with  the  French  in  defense  of  the 
river  crossing.  With  no  previous  experience  under  fire,  they  stood 
their  ground  under  terrific  shelling  and  repeated  attacks  and  held 
the  south  bank. 

But  to  the  west  the  advance  continued.  Soissons  had  fallen, 
and  the  point  of  the  salient  was  being  advanced  towards  Meaux 
through  a  gap  in  the  lines.  That  gap  was  to  be  filled  with  other 
Americans,  ordered  to  hold  their  position  without  retreating 
though  every  man  be  lost. 

The  air  in  the  orderly  room  became  a  thick  blue  as  the  night 
wore  on.  Rumors  of  this  new  offensive  had  reached  us  and  its 
possibilities  were  discussed  as  we  waited  for  the  expected  orders. 
At  two-thirty,  Bruce  was  called  to  the  Major's  quarters.  He  re- 
turned  shortly  with  instructions. 

"Men  and  guns  will  move  at  five  by  camions.  Trains  will 
follow  by  rail.  Destination,  Meaux.  Wake  the  men  at  three- 
thirty.  Have  mess  ready  at  four.  The  ammunition  will  be  taken 
from  the  carts  and  placed  beside  the  road,  ready  for  the  trucks, 
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immediately  after  mess.  Final  assembly  at  four-fifty.  Let's  get 
an  hour's  sleep." 

In  the  darkness  of  early  morning  on  the  3  lst  we  broke  camp. 
Packs  were  rolled  before  breakfast.  The  gun  and  ammunition 
carts  were  driven  out  to  the  road,  the  equipment  was  unloaded. 
The  Train  was  put  in  column  on  a  side  road  to  wait  for  depar- 
ture  of  the  Company  before  starting  for  its  entraining  point. 
Final  policing  of  the  ground,  and  fires  were  doused  as  dawn 
came. 

At  five-thirty  the  camions  had  not  arrived.  Soon  af ter,  word 
arrived  from  Division  that  the  number  of  available  trucks  was 
only  sufficient  to  hold  the  infantry  regiments,  and  the  machine 
gun  battalions  would  move  by  train.  The  Sth  was  to  march 
to  Chars  to  entrain  at  9  a.m.  The  change  meant  reloading  some 
tons  of  ammunition  on  our  own  transportation,  but  the  Company 
was  on  the  road  to  Chars  within  the  hour. 

Transportation  moved  but  one  direction  that  morning.  On 
the  right  of  the  road  the  brown  uniforms  of  marching  men 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Intermingled  with  the  column 
were  the  supply  wagons  and  carts  of  machine  gun  companies. 
Dust  rose  from  the  line  of  sweating  men  and  animals.  Dust  rose 
also  from  the  left  of  the  road,  along  which  an  endless  stream  of 
camions  bore  the  infantry  towards  the  Front.  Roaring,  surging, 
the  line  never  seemed  to  change  speed,  never  hurried;  but  thun- 
dered  on,  carrying  its  thousands  toward  their  destination.  A 
modern  cavalry  that,  moving  reserves  into  position  at  a  critical 
stage  of  the  conflict. 

The  railroads,  too,  were  feeling  the  strain  and  the  loss  of 
the  route  through  Chàteau-Thierry  which  added  to  the  pressure 
on  rear  lines  across  the  Front.    We  waited  for  some  hours  at 
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Chars  before  the  first  train  carried  C  and  D  Companies  out  of  the 
station  and  the  second  was  spotted  for  us  to  load. 

The  mules  seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
scrambling  aboard  without  the  customary  obstinacy.  Animals, 
carts,  wagons,  caissons,  rolling  kitchens;  two  companies'  trans- 
portation  went  aboard  and  was  made  secure  in  eighteen  minutes. 

Travel  rations  had  been  issued  and  canteens  filled.  The  men 
filed  rnto  the  cars.  Signals  gave  clearance,  and  the  train  was  off , 
gathering  speed  until  it  became  evident  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
movement  of  troops.  We  were  being  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action 
as  fast  as  the  crowded  lines  would  allow.  Eastward  past  Paris 
again,  as  we  had  crossed  the  country  after  landing.  How  dif- 
ferent  it  seemed  now.  Ignorant,  as  before,  as  to  exact  destina- 
tion;  but  this  time  assured  of  action.  Then,  the  crops  were  being 
gathered;  now,  spring  was  covering  the  fields  with  the  green  of 
waving  grain. 

Poppies  again!  Flaring  spots  of  brilliant  red  in  the  light 
green,  they  flashed  like  rubies  in  emerald  setting — or  drops  of 
blood  flecking  the  lips  of  a  gas  case.  Memories  of  the  first  battle 
of  the  Marne,  and  the  destruction  wrought  among  that  first  army 
of  British  "Contemptibles"  as  they  were  flung  into  the  teeth  of 
the  German  machine! 

On  into  the  night.  No  lights.  As  the  hour  grew  late  the 
northern  skies  were  illuminated  by  the  flickering  light  of  guns 
and  the  glow  of  burning  supplies  and  villages. 

Midnight  brought  us  into  a  station  with  wide  yards,  but  no 
platforms.  The  next  station,  scheduled  for  detraining,  was  a  mass 
of  sky-searching  flame — the  result  of  Boche  incendiary  bombs. 
The  red  flares  of  the  bombs,  the  white  magnesium  lights  dropped 
from  the  plane  to  illuminate  the  targets,  the  glare  from  burning 
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sheds,  were  clearly  visible  as  the  ground  shook  under  the  detona- 
tions.  Unloading  would  have  to  be  rapidly  accomplished  with 
the  help  of  movable  ramps. 

The  men  leaped  to  the  work.  A  long  task  on  account  of  the 
few  ramps  on  hand.  As  the  last  of  the  wagons  were  being  eased 
off  the  cars  the  hum  of  a  Boche  motor  overhead  electrified  men 
and  animals  alike.  Boche  motors  always  advertised  their  national- 
ity — the  hum  varied  in  pitch  like  a  circular  saw  striking  equally 
spaced  knots  in  a  long  plank.  Someone  was  using  a  partially 
shaded  lantern. 

ftPut  out  that  light.   Boche  plane  overhead." 

There  came  a  swish — the  air  vibrated  under  the  crunch  of  a 
heavy  bomb.  Drivers  grabbed  the  animals'  heads.  Corporals 
led  small  groups  of  men  away  from  the  congestion.  Quiet  was 
maintained.  The  bomb  had  struck  in  a  field,  and  the  absence  of 
lights  evidently  deceived  the  pilot  above.  The  plane  flew  on.  A 
few  minutes  later  we  were  on  the  road  leading  east,  the  com- 
panies  marching  independently.  The  men  were  already  tired,  but 
it  was  to  be  a  forced  march  of  an  extent  and  character  not  here- 
tofore  endured.  They  tightened  their  belts  and  swung  along. 
Eight  kilometers  had  been  covered  by  dawn. 

The  sun  rose  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  pounding  guns  to  the 
east — a  dull-red  ball  of  fire — a  mammoth  sphere  that  seemed  to 
creep  into  the  gray  sky  from  a  bath  of  blood,  turning  the  gray 
to  pink  and  then  to  crimson.    An  omen  of  the  days  to  come! 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  light  we  met  a  sad  procession. 

Mile  after  mile,  they  passed  as  the  column  moved  forward. 
Refugees  from  the  invaded  territory.  Tired,  hopeless,  haggard — 
their  faces  mask-like  in  their  graven  sorrow.  Old  men,  old 
women;  mothers  with  babes  at  their  breasts;  children;  cattle,  pigs, 
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horses,  donkeys,  sheep,  chickens,  dogs;  a  heterogeneous  assembly 
that  traveled  by  such  means  as  was  at  hand.  A  goat  pulled  a 
donkey  cart;  a  dog,  a  baby  carriage.  Cattle  and  horses  were 
paired  in  the  harness  of  great  wagons.  Small  children  and  mothers 
were  atop  the  loads  of  household  goods  which  had  been  stripped 
f rom  the  homes.  So  too  were  crates  of  chickens,  treasured  cradles, 
ancient  mirrors,  and  those  things  which  generations  had  made 
dear  to  their  hearts. 

But  most  of  them  walked,  dragging  weary  feet  along,  too 
frequently  in  shoes  worn  through;  dust  covered,  hungry,  thirsty, 
bent.  They  plodded  on  before  the  fast-following  menace  of  War, 
leaving  their  homes,  their  fields,  their  heritage,  back  there  in  the 
smoke  of  battle. 

Few  tears  were  shed,  few  lips  quivered;  no  laments  rose 
above  the  tramp  of  feet.  But  all  eyes  of  both  columns  were  soft 
with  understanding.  "Les  americains";  the  French  tongues  spoke 
the  words  caressingly — perhaps,  still,  there  was  some  hope,  some 
chance,  that  the  catastrophe  might  be  averted.  "Bon  chance,  mes 
enfants,  bon  chance",  they  cried  now  as  they  watched  the  troops 
moving  forward.  These  were  strangers  come  to  fight  on  their 
age-old  soil;  tall  men  from  a  foreign  land  who  braved  the  Death 
of  the  advancing  Kultur.  "Bon  Dieu,  they  are  strong;  they 
are  young;  they  have  faith;  maybe,  please  God,  they  will  stop 
them." 

"A"  Company  was  one  of  many  companies  that  passed  along 
those  crowded  roads  that  morning.  Like  the  others,  they  smiled, 
and  waved  cheerfully; — and  when  past,  set  their  faces  hard  lest 
some  buddy  marching  alongside  should  see  their  eyes,  or  the  streaks 
of  skin  washed  clean  through  the  dust  on  their  faces. 

Out  of  that  procession  rose  a  spirit  that  remained  in  the 
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hearts  of  the  men  as  they  went  forward;  sank  home  to  the  depths 
and  inspired  them  beyond  conceptions  of  human  endurance;  car- 
ried  them  ever  forward — those  that  lived. 

All  the  events  of  that  first  mad  march  through  Belgium 
were  revivified  in  memory;  the  mutilation  of  women  and  aged; 
the  maiming  of  babes  in  arms;  the  massacre  of  civilians  as  a  warn- 
ing — a  warning  to  respect  the  Kultur  of  "His"  chosen  people. 
Even  now  they  were  firing  newly  captured  homes,  ransacking 
them  for  wines  and  gold,  stripping  the  pictures  from  the  walls, 
carrying  altars  to  swell  the  flames  of  their  fires.  And  even  as 
they  wrecked  they  visioned  rare  delights  in  rending  art,  religion, 
and  womanhood  apart  when  they  should  have  the  promised  vic- 
tory  and  reach  Paris. 

Against  this  sort  of  "necessary  destruction"  of  the  Boche 
the  determination  of  those  marching  men  rose  in  a  high  resolve 
that  they  would  breath  again  that  watchword  of  Verdun,  "They 
shall  not  pass." 

Now  the  long  lines  of  refugees  were  past.  The  country 
stretched  away  towards  the  sound  of  the  guns,  unbroken  save  for 
the  lines  of  brown  ever  moving  forward.  Heat  waves  rose  from 
the  road.  Dust  parched  the  mouths  of  men  and  horses.  Still  we 
moved  along,  the  men  leaning  forward  the  better  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  packs  on  their  shoulders;  the  animals  straining  at 
the  traces,  f eet  dragging,  wheels  crunching  as  they  rolled  over  the 
hard  stone  roads.  Ofncers  were  walking  now,  alternating  their 
horses  among  those  most  weary. 

Eleven  o'clock  sounded  a  halt.  For  the  last  hour  the  fires  had 
been  burning  in  the  rolling  kitchen  and  mess  was  nearly  ready. 
Animals  were  unharnessed  and  given  a  chance  to  roll.  Those  men 
not  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  meal  lay  down  for  rest. 
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Sleep  was  not  easy.  The  end  was  not  yet  in  sight.  All  were  keyed 
at  a  pitch  too  high  for  sleep  until  exhaustion  came  upon  them. 

We  had  halted  at  the  edge  of  a  town  where  water  might  be 
obtained.  After  seeing  that  the  mules  were  cared  for,  I  joined 
Miller,  Price,  and  Singleton  in  a  search  for  some  family  that  had 
not  as  yet  evacuated.  We  craved  some  eggs  and  a  little  wine. 
At  the  other  end  of  town  we  met  a  man  who  said  that  he  was 
forced  to  remain  because  he  had  no  horses  to  draw  his  wagons. 
His  wife  and  three  children  were  with  him.  He  invitvd  us  to 
wash  at  the  well  and  when  we  inquired  whether  there  were  any 
eggs  in  the  village  he  replied  that  our  request  was  simple,  he  had 
plenty  and  would  be  pleased  if  we  would  eat  lunch  with  him. 
How  good  the  water  did  feel!  Going  inside,  we  found  that  they 
had  hurriedly  prepared  a  meal.  Jam  stood  open  on  the  table. 
Bread,  so  scarce  in  France,  was  placed  at  hand.  From  a  fire  in 
the  kitchen  came  odors  of  coffee  and  frying. 

The  door  of  the  pantry  stood  partly  open.  I  looked  inside, 
and  swung  it  open  for  the  rest  to  view.    We  refused  the  food. 

The  pantry  was  empty.  They  had  offered  all  they  had  to 
men  who  were  going  to  the  Front.  No  matter  whether  we  would 
never  pass  that  way  again;  whatever  they  had  was  ours  while  it 
lasted. 

We  sought  our  kitchen  and  carried  our  share  of  rations  to 
the  house,  adding  a  bit  of  sugar  and  some  tins  of  food  that  was 
unobtainable  by  villagers.  Eggs  were  obtained  from  a  farmer 
passing  through.  The  rations,  we  left;  the  coffee  and  omelette 
put  new  life  into  us;  and  the  balance  of  supplies  was  in  favor  of 
those  who  had  been  so  generous.  Amid  the  good  wishes  of  the 
family  we  departed  for  the  Company. 

One  o'clock  brought  assembly  and  the  march  was  resumed. 
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The  road  lay  across  a  rolling  country.  In  mid-afternoon  we 
passed  a  wood  lot.  The  C.O.  rode  back  along  the  column  to  the 
following  Train. 

"There's  your  evening  fuel,  Lieutenant.  Drop  the  kitchen 
out  of  the  column,  get  the  fires  going  for  five-thirty  mess,  and 
follow  along.  You'll  catch  us  at  the  first  halt." 

We  stocked  the  kitchen  with  wood  and  water,  lighted  the 
fire,  and  started  on.  A  half  mile  farther  the  road  changed  to  a 
base  of  cobble  stones  and  in  five  minutes  the  fires  shook  out. 
When  it  smoothed  again  we  found  more  wood  for  reserve  and 
relighted.  Again  a  stretch  of  rough  going  and  good-bye  fire. 
By  the  fourth  attempt  the  Mess  Sergeant  was  using  language 
that  might  have  served  had  he  been  under  the  boilers,  and  the 
Company  was  f  ar  out  of  sight. 

Success  finally  rewarded  us,  however,  and  the  fire  held. 
Then  came  the  task  of  tracing  the  Company  by  asking  passing 
French  trucks,  and  M.P.'s  at  cross-roads,  the  direction  followed 
by  an  American  machine  gun  company.  Forks,  and  villages  with 
their  dividing  routes,  hampered  this  method,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  a  very  weary  mount,  the  route  was  maintained. 

At  five-thirty  Bruce  called  a  halt  and  stated  that  mess  would 
be  ready  shortly.  He  was  right,  for  we  arrived  on  the  scene  ten 
minutes  later,  but  when  he  discovered  that  the  kitchen  was  not 
with  the  Company  his  hopes  for  its  following  the  winding  route 
were  not  high  and  he  contemplated  the  prospect  of  a  kitchenless 
company  eating  cold  food  at  an  unwelcome  time. 

"Where  the  hell  have  you  been — running  a  conducted  tour 
somewhere?   These  men  are  hungry,  and  tired." 

The  trouble  with  fires  and  difficulty  with  the  route  were 
recounted. 
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"When  you  were  delayed  you  should  have  ridden  ahead  and 
told  me.  We  could  have  waited.  You're  going  to  say  that  your 
place  was  with  the  kitchen  so  it  wouldn't  get  lost.  That's  what 
the  Mess  Sergeant  was  there  for." 

His  tired  eyes  twinkled.  "I  would  probably  have  done  the 
same  thing.  But  don't  let  me  catch  you  losing  a  gamble  like  that, 
you  hear?" 

Again  hot  food  and  coffee  partially  revived  the  men.  But 
there  was  to  be  no  rest.  Mess  kits  were  hurriedly  wiped  dry, 
packs  slung,  and  the  march  continued.  Up  and  down  hill,  in  and 
out  of  woods,  we  wound,  with  the  firing  always  drawing  nearer. 
The  horizon  on  our  left  resembled  a  vast  electrical  storm — light 
and  sound  in  continual  vibration.  Near  midnight  we  came  to  a 
road  corner  where  the  route  intersected  a  main  road  to  the  Front. 
The  Company  turned  into  this  and  was  enveloped  in  a  maze  of 
traffic.  American  troops  and  transportation  of  all  kinds  were  be- 
ing  pushed  forward;  men,  guns,  ammunition,  supplies.  Coming 
back  were  the  French,  weary,  powder  stained;  driven  day  after 
day  to  fight  a  battle  of  withdrawal  in  face  of  greater  odds;  strug- 
gling  hard  to  keep  from  capture. 

No  hope  was  entertained  of  stopping  that  push  this  side  of 
Paris.   A  harassed  artilleryman  laid  his  hand  on  Bruce's  arm. 

"Why  go  forward?  You  can  not  stop  them.  They  are  mad, 
they  come  in  waves  too  thick  to  mow  down,  they  are  inspired 
with  the  prospect  of  Paris.  Paris  is  lost.  Nothing  can  save  it. 
Deploy  here,  and  hinder  them  as  you  drop  back.  What!  you 
have  orders  to  keep  on  up?  Well,  bon  chance."  And  he  was  off 
with  the  remnants  of  his  battery. 

Four  columns  of  transportation  moved  on  that  road — two 
forward  and  two  back.    Halfway  down  a  hill  a  fifth  tried  to 
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wedge  in,  a  retiring  supply  train.  It  was  too  much.  Absolute 
entanglement  threatened.   Bruce  shouted  for  his  officers. 

teHold  up  all  the  traffic  until  I  get  the  Company  off  the  road. 
Pm  going  to  get  into  this  field  and  let  the  road  clear." 

It  took  but  a  minute.  The  men  doubled  through  the  open- 
ing,  and  the  carts  followed  amid  the  urging  of  the  drivers  to 
lagging  animals.  In  the  field  the  Company  was  put  in  formation 
and  the  squads  and  carts  separated  for  protection  against  bomb- 
ing  or  long  range  shelling. 

During  the  last  sixty-six  hours  the  men  had  had  a  total  of 
four  hours  sleep.  They  had  marched  with  full  equipment  over 
seventy  kilometers.    Bruce  sent  for  me. 

"Westover,  ride  into  Montreuil-aux-Lions.  Next  town, 
down  in  the  valley.  Division  Headquarters  should  be  there.  Re- 
port  the  position  of  the  Company  and  ask  f or  orders.  Explain  the 
need  of  rest,  and  request  permission  to  bivouac  until  daylight. 
Hurry." 

Ten  minutes  later  I  found  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Adjutant  in  a  room  wherein  maps,  messages,  orders,  and  tele- 
phones  were  coordinating  the  disposition  of  the  units.  It  took  but 
a  moment  to  state  our  location  and  condition. 

"Company  A,  5th  Machine  Gun,  a  half-mile  south  of  town? 
I  thought  you  were  to  get  here  by  marching.  Where  did  you  find 
trucks?" 

"We  did  march." 

teGood  God — great  work!  Tell  Bruce  to  get  some  sleep. 
Report  here  for  orders  at  five-thirty.  Have  the  men  ready  to 
move  at  that  time.  That's  the  best  we  can  do.  It  will  help. 
Tell  your  men  they  made  a  great  march.  We  didn't  expect  you 
for  another  fifteen  hours.   Now  that  you're  here,  you're  needed." 
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Bruce  received  the  orders  with  relief.  Bivouac  was  complete 
in  ten  minutes,  and  the  men  of  the  gun  squads  were  snoring  before 
the  animals  were  picketed.  The  cooks  groaned — they  would  get 
but  an  hour,  as  the  fires  would  have  to  be  camouflaged  before 
they  were  lighted  for  a  five  o'clock  mess.  Aside  from  the  un- 
lucky  guard,  the  entire  command  was  soon  oblivious  to  the  steady 
roar  of  the  movement  along  the  arterial  road  beside  the  field. 

A  few  kilometers  ahead,  the  infantry  of  the  Second  was  al- 
ready  placed  in  support  of  the  French  who  were  to  drop  back 
through  our  lines  on  the  following  day.  Artillery  was  arriving 
and  rushed  into  battery  firing  positions.  Ammunition,  precious 
in  its  scarcity,  was  dumped  well  forward.  There  was  no  thought 
of  retirement.  The  Division  staff  placed  the  troops  where  they 
had  the  best  ground  and  position.  There  they  were  to  stay.  These 
were  the  reserves.  The  Boche  offensive  would  sweep  over  them 
or  break  before  them  on  this  line.    The  gap  had  been  filled. 

On  a  front  some  fifteen  kilometers  wide  the  Division  was 
deployed  and  awaiting  the  next  thrust.  Where  it  would  be  di- 
rected  no  one  knew,  but  the  Second  blocked  the  road  to  Paris. 
The  Americans  had  arrived. 

2.  FIGHTING  BACK 

At  three-thirty  the  guards  commenced  their  task  of  awaken- 
ing  the  Company.  The  two  and  a  half  hours'  sleep  seemed  like  so 
many  minutes. 

"Hey,  let  me  alone;  I'll  sock  you  so  hard  your  great  grand- 
father  will  say  'hello'  to  you.  Don't  you  know  I  just  got  to  sleep?" 

"Roll  out.  Lieutenant's  orders.  Packs  to  be  rolled  before 
mess;  and  that  will  be  just  fifteen  minutes  for  you,  Snoozer." 

The  guards  who  had  fought  to  keep  awake  during  the  hours 
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when  exhaustion  threatened  to  overpower  them  took  delight  in 
rolling  the  men  out  of  warm  blankets  onto  the  dew-covered 
ground.  The  cooks  had  the  meal  prepared,  working  over  fires 
which  had  been  well  screened  from  northern  observation.  As 
dawn  lighted  the  field  the  Company  swung  out  on  the  now 
orderly  road  and  down  the  hill  to  Montreuil-aux-Lions.  A  few 
minutes  later  Bruce  dismounted  and  went  into  Division  Head- 
quarters  to  receive  the  order  for  "A"  Company's  disposition. 

The  Operations  Officer  summarized  the  situation  for  him. 
"The  Boche  hold  hill  204  and  Chàteau-Thierry,  giving  them  com- 
mand  of  the  Paris  Road  and  the  Marne  Valley  to  the  south  and 
west.  Their  line  extends  from  Hill  204,  northwest  through 
Vaux,  along  the  railroad  to  Bouresches,  then  along  the  northeast- 
ern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  to  Torcy,  Bussiares,  and  Chezy. 

"They  have  been  driving  ahead  against  two  depleted  French 
Divisions  opposing  them  from  six  to  eight  kilometers  a  day.  The 
French  are  exhausted  but  their  artillery  is  fighting  determinedly 
and  will  remain  in  support  of  our  Brigades. 

"We  are  ordered  to  straddle  the  Paris  Road  and  hold  our 
ground.  The  4th  Brigade  will  hold  the  left  half  of  the  sector; 
the  3rd  Brigade  the  right  half.  Here  is  the  approximate  line  of 
defense.  The  infantry  was  there  at  six  p.m.  last  night.  Word 
came  of  a  break  in  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Marigny  at  midnight 
and  the  23rd  has  been  sent  to  block  the  enemy  there.  Take  your 
company  to  Coulombs  at  once  to  support  the  23rd  Infantry." 

Moving  out  towards  the  northwest  the  Company  was  soon 
under  observation  from  low-flying  enemy  planes.  Ahead  the  guns 
rolled  and  pounded.  From  the  hill  crests  the  smoke  of  batteries 
in  action  to  the  east  dotted  the  country.  The  Boche  planes  were 
not  given  much  freedom.   French  squadrons  were  constantly  ap- 
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pearing  to  give  chase  or  battle.  The  air  held  continual  skirmishes 
between  opposing  planes. 

Coulombs  was  a  wreck.  The  haste  with  which  the  civilians 
had  stripped  the  houses  of  their  most  cherished  possessions  had 
left  no  semblance  of  order;  French  stragglers,  falling  back,  had 
searched  for  food  and  articles  of  use.  No  trouble  in  finding  shel- 
ter  for  the  men  and  animals  there;  the  town  was  empty.  The 
Boches  were  about  flve  kilometers  away  and  might  be  expected 
by  dusk.  It  was  then  ten-thirty.  At  noon,  a  truck  from  the 
Division  Train  brought  us  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  re- 
serve  ammunition.  Reconnaissance  was  made  of  the  crests  ahead 
of  the  town  for  gun  positions.  No  further  orders  were  forthcom- 
ing;  Bruce  took  the  initiative. 

"Our  mission  is  that  of  'break-through'  guns.  We  may 
expect  the  French  ahead  to  be  driven  back  on  us  by  dusk.  Send 
runners  to  learn  the  routes  forward  to  the  positions  selected.  If 
the  Boche  get  through  the  gap  ahead  we  will  hold  them  on  the 
line  selected.  There  will  be  no  retreat.  These  guns  are  to  be  used 
to  break  up  an  attack;  fire  so  long  as  you  are  able.  Lieut.  Miller 
with  a  patrol  is  out  ahead  to  get  contact  with  the  23rd  and  keep 
us  informed.  Get  your  men  indoors  and  give  them  all  the  rest 
they  can  get." 

Mess  was  served  to  the  hungry  men  in  mid-afternoon,  and 
reserve  rations  were  checked  as  no  one  knew  what  chance  for 
further  hot  food  might  come  af ter  action  started  under  such  con- 
ditions.  But  at  five  o'clock  the  23rd  Infantry  notifled  us  that  the 
French  ahead  had  been  reenforced  and  were  holding  and  that  we 
were  to  return  to  the  Division  at  once.  This  news  was  encourag- 
ing,  for  the  Division  had  been  extended  to  cover  a  front  of  almost 
twenty  kilometers  and  the  consolidation  to  a  line  of  approxi- 
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mately  twelve  allowed  its  strength  to  be  better  exerted  and  co- 
ordination  and  supply  to  be  facilitated. 

As  the  Company  formed  for  the  countermarch,  a  Boche 
plane  suddenly  appeared  above  the  town,  dived,  and  raked  the 
street  with  his  machine  gun. 

"Scatter!  Get  to  the  walls!"  yelled  Bruce,  and  there  were 
no  casualties.  A  gun  was  mounted  on  the  rear  of  a  gun  cart 
in  each  platoon  to  use  against  further  raiding  planes  and  the  march 
commenced. 

The  plane  returned  as  the  Company  got  on  the  open  road, 
zooming  down  along  the  route.  The  carts  with  the  mounted  guns 
remained  in  place  and  fire  was  opened.  The  others  were  drawn  to 
the  side  to  minimize  the  target.  It  was  all  over  in  a  moment; 
the  speed  of  the  plane's  flight  carrying  it  past  the  platoon  groups 
before  damage  had  been  done  to  either.  Before  the  Boche  could 
make  another  attack  a  French  plane  appeared  and  there  ensued 
an  air  battle  which  delighted  the  angry  men.  Dipping,  swerving, 
soaring,  side-slipping,  spiraling,  they  maneuvered  for  position. 
Then  the  Frenchman  got  on  the  tail  of  the  Boche  and  sent  his 
plane  crashing  to  earth  like  a  fiery  meteor. 

At  that  time  we  had  no  anti-aircraft  mounts  for  the  guns 
and  this  incident  started  us  figuring  on  emergency  fittings  which 
would  allow  the  guns  to  be  mounted  at  an  angle  of  suflicient  ele- 
vation  to  reach  overhead  targets.  The  blacksmith  fittings  ob- 
tained  during  hostilities  were  never  satisfactory  and  losses  were 
suffered  by  many  troops  because  of  lack  of  good  equipment. 

Eastward  now  the  position  of  the  lines  could  be  plainly 
marked  by  the  hovering  smoke  from  shrapnel  bursts.  Our  route 
took  us  through  a  valley  paralleling  the  lines  and  then  forward 
from  Montreuil  along  the  Paris-Metz  Road  towards  Chàteau- 
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Thierry.  Darkness  came,  and  the  night  was  illuminated  by  the 
intense  flares  of  our  batteries. 

As  the  road  led  up  the  hill  from  the  town  to  the  rolling 
plateau  ahead  it  seemed  that  the  din  at  the  top  must  come  from 
"arrivals"  directed  at  the  traffic;  yet  when  we  cleared  the  crest 
we  found  the  road  lined  with  heavy  howitzers  which  were  send- 
ing  their  missiles  towards  the  enemy  lines  with  a  f  requency  which 
bade  ill  for  any  Boche  attempt  to  continue  the  advance  down  the 
Paris  Road  that  night. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  animals  had  been  close  to 
heavy  artillery.  They  behaved  admirably.  When  alongside  one 
of  the  guns  as  it  fired,  the  explosive  blast  apparently  lifted  one  off 
the  ground.  But  it  sounded  great.  The  fast-traveling  roar  of 
the  shells  as  they  sped  towards  German  concentration  points  and 
routes  of  advance  was  the  sweetest  music.  As  we  advanced,  more 
and  more  batteries  spoke  out  from  right  and  left.  Every  woods 
patch  concealed  at  least  four  guns.  And  they  were  all  firing. 
Our  own  artillery  brigade  was  getting  into  position  with  those 
of  the  French  and  the  night  reverberated  with  the  firing. 
Already  the  increase  in  artillery  resistance  was  making  itself 
felt  in  a  slowing  of  the  Boche  drive,  and  on  the  morrow  the 
American  infantry  was  to  take  a  hand  in  staying  the  push  for 
Paris. 

We  followed  the  highway  for  three  or  four  kilometers  and 
then  turned  off  to  the  right  past  3rd  Brigade  Headquarters  to 
Larget  Farm  for  the  night.  No  lights  could  be  shown,  but  this 
night  it  was  no  handicap  in  locating  the  animals,  carts,  and  hay 
lofts  for  the  men;  the  artillery  firing  furnished  ample  illumina- 
tion.  A  half-hour  later  Capt.  Fechet's  "B"  Company  arrived 
from  duty  with  the  23rd.    "C"  and  "D"  Companies  were  ahead 
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with  the  9th  Infantry.  ¥e  were  to  join  them  in  the  front  posi- 
tions  the  following  day. 

It  was  probably  the  quickest  camp  we  ever  made.  The  Com- 
pany  was  to  get  but  five  hours  sleep,  reveille  being  at  six  a.m. 
However,  it  proved  sufficient  for  most  of  the  men.  They  were 
young  and  hardened.  Some  of  the  older  regulars  felt  the  strain, 
but  years  of  outdoor  life  would  make  their  sleep  a  tonic.  When 
they  lay  down  that  night  they  had  established  a  march  record  for 
the  American  Forces.  During  the  last  ninety  hours  they  had  cov- 
ered  nearly  seventy  miles  with  but  six  hours  of  sleep. 

The  third  of  June  was  clear.  "A"  Company  was  on  the  road 
early  with  the  machine  gun  carts  following  each  squad.  The 
Train  remained  at  Larget  Farm  until  we  could  locate  an  advanced 
Base.  Following  the  Paris  Road  farther  east,  we  branched  off 
southwards  past  Coupru  and  down  a  valley  to  Domptin.  It  might 
well  have  been  called  "the  valley  of  seventy-fives."  Every 
orchard,  every  patch  of  brush,  every  wood  held  its  batteries  pro- 
tected  from  observation  by  enemy  planes.  Guns  spoke  from  be- 
hind  buildings  in  the  villages;  they  burst  forth  from  the  farm 
yards.  Here  and  there,  scattered  groups  of  buildings  on  the  more 
wealthy  farms  furnished  headquarters  for  the  various  units. 

The  guns  were  firing  continuously.  Sometimes  slowly  with 
a  regularity  that  signified  the  searching  of  enemy  woods  or  roads. 
Often  with  a  rapid  concentration  which  denoted  information  re- 
ceived  of  assembled  troops  or  an  attack  in  progress.  They  covered 
the  roads,  traversed  the  slopes,  and  pounded  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries  and  villages  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  drive  in 
force. 

The  day  was  being  used  to  organize  the  Division's  position, 
through  which  the  worn  out  troops  ahead  would  retire  during  the 
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night  unless  driven  back  before  that  time.  "A"  Company  took  po- 
sition  in  support  of  the  9th  Infantry  east  of  Domptin  and  Bruce 
sent  me  back  to  locate  the  Base.  He  turned  from  a  map  and  asked 
for  details  of  supply  arrangements,  when  I  reported  in  mid- 
afternoon. 

"We  have  taken  over  a  large  house  on  the  road  along  the  west 
side  of  Coupru.  There  is  a  big  yard  with  an  orchard  under  which 
are  parked  the  wagons;  there's  room  for  all  the  carts  when  they 
are  sent  back.  The  mules  are  in  stables  near-by,  with  at  least 
two  walls  towards  the  Boche  lines." 

He  traced  a  route  back  on  his  map.  "We  are  ordered  into 
Brigade  reserve  again  at  dark.  Put  a  man  on  the  road  to  show 
us  the  place.  Have  you  located  cellars  for  the  men?  Is  there  a 
good  one  for  a  first-aid  station?  What  did  you  do  with  the 
kitchen?  Did  you  find  a  place  where  you  could  cook  without 
smoke  being  evident  during  the  day?" 

The  questions  answered,  I  returned  to  the  Base  to  prepare 
for  the  Company's  arrival.  Assignment  of  cellars  for  the  gun 
squads  was  made  in  order  to  facilitate  their  gaining  shelter.  As 
yet  the  Boche  had  not  been  able  to  bring  up  their  heavy  artillery. 
Their  advance  had  been  too  rapid  for  anything  but  the  seventy- 
sevens  to  keep  up  and  we  were  f  ree  f  rom  the  harassing  fire  to  which 
all  reserve  positions  would  shortly  be  subjected. 

Our  artillery  was  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  for 
unhampered  firing  and  the  night  was  illuminated  so  strongly  by 
our  own  guns  that  it  was  possible  to  read  fine  print  four  out  of 
every  five  seconds  during  the  evening.  The  activity  of  the  bat- 
teries  near  the  village  was  bound  to  cause  retaliation  before  long, 
yet  Miller  and  I  were  too  much  impressed  with  the  prospect  of 
sleeping  in  good  beds  to  worry.    We  selected  a  corner  room  on 
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the  side  of  the  house  facing  the  Boche  lines,  laid  our  gas  masks 
within  reach,  and  were  asleep  almost  at  once. 

What  followed  was  a  fine  commentary  on  the  degree  of  sen- 
sitivity  to  which  human  nerves  and  senses  can  be  trained.  A  bat- 
tery  of  Boche  77 's,  located  some  six  or  seven  kilometers  away,  fired 
a  salvo  at  that  section  of  the  village.  One  of  the  shells  clipped  a 
corner  off  the  upper  cornice  of  the  house  above  our  room,  a  second 
struck  the  house  next  door;  the  other  two  passed  over  into  the 
fields  beyond.  The  whine  of  their  approach  awoke  us!  Before 
the  first  one  struck  we  were  on  our  feet,  gas  masks  in  hand,  and 
headed  for  the  stairs  leading  to  the  wine  cellar. 

"Never  touched  us,"  chided  the  Duke,  "but,  we  might  as 
well  see  what  the  cellar  looks  like  in  case  they  keep  it  up."  We 
descended  and  waited  under  the  damp,  cool  roof  f or  a  f ew  minutes. 

"Hell,  Pm  sleepy.  Let's  go  to  bed."  So  up  again  to  relax  on 
the  welcome  comfort  of  deep  springs  once  more.  Hardly  had  we 
begun  to  doze  when  another  salvo  woke  us  in  the  same  manner. 
This  time  we  were  quicker  and  had  reached  a  position  half  way 
down  stairs  before  the  shells  struck  nearby  buildings. 

"This  game  of  hide  and  seek  is  costing  me  a  lot  of  sleep." 
The  Duke  was  wide  awake  now,  but  becoming  more  and  more 
anxious  to  avoid  that  state.  "There  isn't  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
they'll  hit  our  room.  If  we  don't  get  a  direct  hit  it's  as  good  as 
any  place  else.  Let's  turn  in."  We  did,  and,  having  schooled  our 
minds  to  the  fact  that  noise  alone  was  not  to  awaken  us,  slept 
soundly  until  dawn. 

The  recounting  of  this  experience,  minus  the  location  and 
dates,  in  a  letter  home,  led  to  rather  heated  discussion  among  the 
members  of  an  engineering  group  and  their  expressed  opinion  that 
it  was  impossible.   Invitations  to  come  over  and  prove  it  by  their 
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own  experience  not  being  acceptable,  the  argument  was  finally 
won  by  bombarding  them  with  ammunition  they  could  survive — 
artillery  firing  statistics. 

Of  course,  the  high  velocity  of  the  French  75's,  the  German 
77's,  and  the  Austrian  88's  carried  the  shells  much  faster  than  the 
rate  of  sound  waves  for  the  initial  part  of  a  long-range  flight,  or 
all  of  an  extremely  short-range  travel.  But  as  the  range  is  in- 
creased  the  height  of  the  parabola  of  flight  of  the  shell  increases, 
making  its  path  much  longer  than  that  of  the  sound  waves.  More- 
over,  the  effect  of  air  resistance  on  the  shells  slows  them  up  rapidly. 
Hence,  while  being  fired  upon  by  a  battery  only  a  mile  away,  one 
receives  no  warning  of  the  shells'  approach;  when  the  range  is 
greater  the  sound  of  the  shells'  flight  precedes  their  arrival. 

This  fact  probably  saved  more  lives  during  the  war  than  any 
other  condition  attending  artillery  fire.  Soft  ground  might  be 
selected  for  a  troop  position  because  the  shells  would  penetrate 
sufficiently  before  exploding  to  throw  the  fragments  upwards  in 
a  small  cone  instead  of  forcing  them  out  in  all  directions  in  a  wide 
cone  from  hard  ground  or  rock;  yet  the  warning  given  by  the 
shells  themselves  enabled  protective  measures  which  greatly  mini- 
mized  losses. 

Only  "reverse"  slopes  so  steep  that  a  descending  shell  could 
not  strike  them  were  superior  protection  to  the  self-produced 
warning  of  high  explosive  shells.  The  time  of  warning,  under 
the  usual  distance  of  firing,  varied  from  two  seconds  with  the  77 's 
to  five  or  more  seconds  with  the  larger  guns.  This  interval  of 
time  was  sufficient  in  case  of  the  small-caliber  guns  to  allow  men 
to  drop  to  the  ground  or  jump  into  ditches  or  shell  holes;  in  the 
case  of  the  "G.I.  Cans"  they  could  do  so  with  such  deliberation  as 
nerves  would  allow. 
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Nor  were  the  warnings  f  alse  to  experienced  ears.  The  sounds 
changed  with  the  approach  of  the  missiles  according  to  whether 
they  were  going  to  strike  off  to  one  side,  pass  over,  or — those  f  ate- 
ful  moments — "carry  your  number"  and  land  close  by. 

Troops  were  not  allowed  to  take  cover  unless  the  shells 
shrieked  a  close  hit,  for  it  not  only  hindered  the  formation  and 
speed  during  an  advance,  but  was  dangerous  to  morale  under  any 
circumstance.  Yet  the  seconds  of  warning  given  experienced 
troops  reduced  casualties  by  untold  numbers. 

We  were  awakened  ln  the  morning  by  a  1 5  5  -mm.  which  tore 
into  the  upper  story  of  the  house  next  door.  To  our  astonishment, 
a  little  gray-haired  Frenchwoman  ran  out  of  the  front  door  and 
alternately  viewed  the  damage  and  shook  her  fist  in  the  direction 
of  the  Boches.  She  had  remained  behind  when  the  civilian 
population  evacuated  the  village,  steadfastly  refusing  to  join 
them. 

Nor  could  any  argument  on  our  part,  emphasized  by  the 
Battalion  interpreter,  prevail  upon  her  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cellar  under  the  house  we  occupied  during  further  shelling.  She 
was  French,  it  was  her  home,  and  no  Boche  was  going  to  make 
her  desert  it;  there  she  stayed,  so  adamant  in  her  determination 
that  we  found  it  necessary  to  supply  her  with  food  as  hers  ran 
out.  Whether  French  authority  later  caused  her  forcible  removal 
or  whether  she  was  finally  injured  as  the  town  crumbled  under 
the  weeks  of  shelling  we  never  learned,  for  af  ter  reporting  the  case 
to  higher  authority  we  moved  elsewhere  before  any  change  oc- 
curred. 

During  the  day,  headquarters  of  the  23rd  Infantry  and  5th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion  were  established  in  Coupru,  and  the 
number  of  troops  therein  greatly  increased.   Measures  were  taken 
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to  guard  against  observation.  No  unnecessary  movement  was 
allowed  on  the  streets  during  daylight  hours,  and  then  only  close 
to  the  walls.  Faces  turned  up  during  an  airplane's  passing 
brought  Court-Martial,  for  while  a  number  of  troops  might  re- 
main  invisible  to  an  air  observer  when  standing  still  with  averted 
eyes,  the  white  contrast  of  upturned  faces  was  easily  marked. 
Once  the  village  was  known  to  be  occupied  it  would  receive  con- 
stant  straflng. 

By  noon  there  were  five  big  German  observation  balloons — 
"sausages" — over  their  lines.  On  succeeding  days  the  number 
grew  to  eight  and  nine,  but  the  immediate  result  of  their  ability 
to  see  over  our  sector  was  a  sad  incident  occurring  that  afternoon. 
A  French  anti-aircraft  battery  halted  on  the  road  past  our  edge 
of  the  village.  Evidently  the  Boche  observers  across  the  lines  were 
watching  it.  When  it  failed  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town  they  guessed  that  a  halt  had  been  called. 
Three  minutes  later  a  salvo  of  two-hundred-and-tens  tore 
into  us. 

The  horseshoer  was  putting  some  needed  shoes  on  one  of  the 
mules  in  the  yard.  Where  there  had  been  a  scene  of  peaceful  work 
a  moment  before,  there  was  now  a  scattered  mass  of  remnants. 
Fresh  earth  was  strewn  about.  Near-by  windows  were  shattered, 
and  walls  chipped  by  the  f  ragments.  The  mule  lay  torn  and  bleed- 
ing,  and  died  within  a  few  moments.  A  man  in  the  prime  of 
condition  was  left  a  gasping,  bloody  bundle  of  torn  flesh. 

He  was  rushed  to  the  first-aid  station,  where  the  doctor  ap- 
plied  dressings  and  sent  word  for  an  ambulance.  No  need  of 
drugs;  the  shock  had  eliminated  all  pain.  The  C.O.  came  and  we 
talked  quietly  to  the  man,  praising  his  work,  telling  him  he 
would  gain  a  well-deserved  leave  when  he  was  discharged  from 
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the  hospital.  Difficult  to  speak  with  confidence;  an  open  hand 
could  have  been  passed  into  the  hole  in  his  abdomen.  Just  a  mat- 
ter  of  minutes,  perhaps  seconds. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  boy?" 

A  smile — brave.   He  was  really  just  a  kid. 

"A  cigarette,  Lieutenant." 

Lighted,  it  was  placed  between  his  lips.  Two  or  three  puffs 
— the  smile  faded  as  teeth  ground  together — darkness. 

Back  on  the  road,  the  French  battery  commander  apologized 
profusely  for  unnecessarily  drawing  fire  and  started  on;  the 
Boche  battery  vainly  trying  to  gauge  the  speed  of  the  moving 
trucks. 

The  Company  was  fuming  to  get  into  the  front  lines.  One 
of  the  most  harassing  things  about  a  Reserve  position  is  the  fact 
that  one  must  sit  and  take  it  without  the  relief  of  action  or  the 
opportunity  to  retaliate. 

Now  two  French  balloons  rose  in  the  air  about  three  kilo- 
meters  behind  us.  Several  French  planes  were  on  the  lookout  for 
raiding  Boches.  A  gun  had  been  mounted  in  the  yard  and  a  squad 
detailed  to  keep  a  lookout  for  enemy  planes.  Suddenly,  out  of 
the  clouds,  dived  a  plane.  As  we  watched,  the  balloon  started  to 
lower,  hesitated,  and  then  resumed  its  former  level.  Evidently 
the  observer  had  distinguished  Allied  marking  on  the  wings  of  the 
approaching  scout. 

The  plane  straightened  out  and  flew  like  an  arrow  toward  the 
bag.  As  he  was  upon  it  his  gun  opened  fire;  the  balloon  burst  into 
flames  and  plunged  earthward  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  A  mistake 
somewhere.  We  trained  the  gun  on  him  as  he  circled  and  headed 
over  us  toward  the  enemy  lines. 

"Commence  firing."    The  gun  rattled  away  in  prompt  re- 
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sponse.  He  immediately  climbed;  evidently  felt  the  fire  on  the 
plane,  but  no  vital  part  was  hit. 

Bruce  yelled  from  the  doorway,  "Cease  firing,  that  plane 
carries  Allied  marking." 

"But  he  just  shot  down  one  of  our  balloons!" 

It  was  true.  A  lieutenant  arriving  from  a  rear  ammunition 
dump  had  been  under  the  balloon  at  the  time  and  confirmed  the 
marking  of  the  raider.  It  was  probably  an  Allied  plane,  captured 
without  material  damage  after  a  forced  landing  behind  the  enemy 
lines.  Another  form  of  spy.  The  Boches  followed  few  rules  of 
warfare. 

As  dusk  reduced  the  visibility  we  rode  out  on  reconnaissance 
to  establish  "break  through"  positions  for  the  guns  should  an  at- 
tack  penetrate  to  reserve  lines.  The  crest  back  of  the  village  was 
first  inspected,  our  route  taking  us  past  a  cross-roads  in  the 
line  of  supply.  It  was  an  exposed  crossing,  subjected  to 
observation  by  the  Boche  sausages,  and  yet  necessarily 
b^lSV  Passed  by  the  ammunition  trains  during  the  pressure 
of  daylight  supply  while  the  lines  were  being 
organized. 

For  a  hundred  yards  on  either  side  lay 
the  wreckage  of  that  need.  Animals 
lined  the  ditches,  dead  by  shell  flre 
or  merciful  shooting;   a  few, 
J  à    blood  spouting  through  punc- 
~*V   tured  lungs  as  they  breathed, 
were   targets   for  our 
own  p  i  s  t  o  1  s. 
Blasted  wagons, 
a  disabled  truck 

THE  BALLOON  BURST  INTO  FLAMES    .  . 
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or  two,  and  a  wide  assortment  of  supplies  were  being  removed 
by  working  parties  before  the  coming  of  another  day  would  make 
them  an  assistance  to  Boche  observation  of  the  locality. 

As  we  passed  on,  another  train,  its  wagons  well  separated, 
came  down  the  road.  They  disliked  the  crossing,  with  ample  rea- 
son,  and  urged  their  horses  to  a  trot  as  they  approached. 

"That's  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  I  know,"  Bruce  said.  "The 
infantry  needs  ammunition  badly  or  they  wouldn't  be  moving 
trains  except  at  night.  Let's  wait  a  moment  and  see  if  they  get  by 
all  right.  Cross-roads  are  ugly  places  at  any  time — the  artillery 
just  dotes  on  them." 

The  leading  caisson  was  almost  upon  the  crossing.  A  far- 
away  boom  sounded,  and  close  upon  it  came  the  rising  shriek  of  a 
big  shell. 

Louder,  nearer,  faster,  roaring — BANG! 

A  leaping  burst  of  flame.  Black  clouds  of  smoke.  Hurtling 
f ragments,  earth,  and  wood.  A  great  concussion.  Then  the  smoke 
spread  out  over  the  ground;  the  whirling  fragments  chunked  into 
receptive  earth;  and  the  scene  stood  revealed.  Three  horses  down; 
the  other  reared  high  in  mortal  agony.  The  caisson  a  pile  of 
broken  wreckage.  Two  men  killed.  One  staggering  aimlessly 
around;  another  crawling  slowly  away  from  the  horror. 

First-aid  from  the  village.  More  clearing  of  the  road.  The 
rest  of  the  train  kept  on. 

Ammunition  must  reach  the  Front. 

Around  ahead  of  the  town  now,  riding  spread  apart  in  case 
the  gathering  darkness  did  not  obscure  our  movements,  we  care- 
fully  surveyed  the  ground  for  gun  positions,  fields  of  fire,  and 
routes  of  supply  to  each  position.  Platoon  positions  were  desig- 
nated. 
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Ahead  on  our  lef  t,  the  4th  Brigade  was  having  a  hot  time  of 
it.  The  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  of  the  afternoon  suddenly 
burst  forth  with  increased  intensity  and  the  sound  of  the  guns 
merged  into  a  continual  roll.  Pausing  in  front  of  an  orchard  to 
listen  I  felt  myself  suddenly  lifted  into  the  air.  Both  the  horse 
and  I  rose  in  instant  sympathy  to  a  blast  which  seemed  to  blow 
us  apart.  "Action"  came  down  on  four  stiff  legs  and  shivered, 
waiting  his  equine  heaven  or  word  from  his  rider  to  inform  him 
of  the  new  situation. 

A  battery  of  75's,  answering  a  barrage  call  from  the  lines, 
had  opened  up  behind  us.  Knowing  that  the  shells  would  clear 
horse  and  rider,  they  didn't  bother  to  give  warning,  though  we 
were  only  twenty  yards  away.  We  didn't  wait  for  the  second 
salvo. 

Back  again  at  Headquarters,  reports  of  the  Division  situa- 
tion  were  available.  The  French,  retiring  before  the  advancing 
German  divisions,  had  dropped  back  through  our  lines  that  morn- 
ing,  and  the  Americans  held  the  line  on  a  twelve-kilometer  front. 
Almost  immediately  the  Marines  of  the  4th  Brigade  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  enemy  and  had  resisted  his  attacks  throughout 
the  day. 

By  the  following  morning  the  Division  was  complete  in  all 
its  elements  and  held  the  vital  sector  spanning  the  Paris  Road. 
Opposing  it  were  two  of  the  best  German  divisions  and  part  of  a 
third.  They  had  the  advantage  of  position;  Hill  204  overlooked 
the  Paris  Road  for  a  long  distance,  a  high  ridge  near  Etrepilly 
commanded  much  of  our  sector;  and  they  also  had  control  of  the 
air. 

The  Bois  de  Belleau  in  front  of  the  Marine  Brigade  formed  a 
menace  to  our  position  so  long  as  it  remained  in  enemy  hands.  It 
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had  been  occupied  with  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  numerous 
machine  guns  and  trench  mortars,  even  a  battery  of  artillery.  In 
the  words  of  General  Bundy,  "a  successful  attack  launched  from 
it  would  force  us  off  the  Paris  Road,  our  main  source  of  supply, 
and  compel  us  to  fight  with  our  backs  to  the  Marne  with  probably 
disastrous  results." 

The  best  defense  against  the  Boche,  in  agreement  with  the 
spirit  inculcated  by  General  Pershing  through  the  training  periods, 
was  an  offensive  on  our  own  part.  Yet  before  it  would  be  feasible 
to  embark  on  an  attack  by  the  Division,  possession  of  Belleau 
Wood  and  the  Boche  strong  point  of  Bouresches  was  necessary. 
The  4th  Brigade  commenced  the  struggle  for  these  positions  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  attacking  after  an  artillery  barrage 
which  was  somewhat  limited  because  of  scarcity  of  ammunition. 
The  fire  on  the  village  of  Bouresches  was  eff ective  and  the  Marines 
gained  that  objective  early  in  the  evening.  But  the  Wood,  honey- 
combed  with  machine  gun  nests  and  strongly  fortified,  did  not 
fall. 

Through  the  wheat  fields  that  afternoon,  wave  after  wave 
of  Marines  went  f orward.  As  the  ranks  were  thinned  by  devastat- 
ing  enemy  fire,  others  filled  them  and  the  attack  kept  on.  They 
reached  the  woods  and  penetrated  them.  As  each  machine  gun  was 
put  out  of  action  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  others,  which  had 
withheld  their  fire  for  close  targets,  opened  upon  them,  and  the 
losses  continued.  Oniy  by  the  most  heroic  valor  did  the  Marines 
advance,  until  darkness  halted  them  in  the  center  of  the  Wood. 

There  followed  days  of  rough  combat,  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gling  f or  every  f oot  of  ground  gained.  On  the  1 1  th  another  and 
longer  artillery  barrage  directed  upon  the  German  portion  of  the 
Wood  prepared  the  way  for  a  further  advance  but  the  northern 
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section  still  remained  in  enemy  hands.  Exhausted  by  the  fierce 
struggle,  their  casualties  so  great  as  materially  to  reduce  their 
strength,  they  were  relieved  by  the  7th  Infantry  of  the  3rd 
Division,  which  had  arrived  as  Army  reserve.  They  retired  to 
billets  behind  the  Division  for  a  five-day  rest  and  to  receive  re- 
placements. 

The  7th  Infantry  met  with  no  greater  success  in  attempts  to 
wrest  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Wood  from  enemy  hands,  and 
was  kept  severely  occupied  in  holding  the  sector. 

The  3rd  Brigade  in  the  meantime,  after  advancing  its  position 
to  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  la  Marette  and  strengthening 
the  lines  all  along  its  Front,  was  confined  to  a  machine  gun  and 
artillery  duel  while  awaiting  the  time  it  could  attack.  Its  forced 
defensive  part  was  difficult  to  endure  and  losses  suffered  mounted 
to  a  heavy  total.  Such  was  the  situation  when  "A"  Company 
was  ordered  into  the  front  line  in  Bouresches  with  the  3rd  Bat- 
talion  of  the  23rd  Infantry,  which  had  extended  its  line  to  include 
that  town  during  the  temporary  relief  of  the  Marines. 

We  had  moved  the  Base  to  the  northern  edge  of  Coupru 
where  the  houses  were  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  increasing 
artillery  fire  by  a  reverse  slope.  This  saved  the  ration-carrying  de- 
tails  the  nightly  trip  through  the  strafed  town;  their  route  across 
the  open  past  Triangle  Farm  and  down  a  draw  to  Bouresches  was 
hazardous  enough  at  best.  The  draw  was  the  only  sheltered  way, 
yet  because  of  that  was  subjected  to  Boche  artillery  strafing  day 
and  night. 

Back  with  the  Base,  there  was  plenty  to  do  during  the  day 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  and  preparing  supplies,  and  the  nights  f  ur- 
nished  little  sleep  until  the  ration  party  checked  in  on  their  return 
long  af  ter  midnight.   But  the  Base  was  not  the  post  of  action  and 
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for  a  time  the  only  messages  from  the  Front  were  shells  which 
slammed  into  the  fast-lowering  walls  of  the  village. 

Lieutenant  Miller  brought  back  the  first  personal  word  from 
the  Company.  He  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  a 
ghostly  figure  that  stalked  along  like  an  automaton.  Face  stiff 
and  hard,  impregnated  with  chalk;  clothes  white,  and  cracking 
with  each  step;  body  a  single  pain;  mind  dazed;  and  almost  speech- 
less. 

The  Boche,  having  shelled  Bouresches  day  after  day  without 
appreciable  damage  to  the  cellar  dugouts  and  their  occupants,  had 
employed  a  new  method  of  destruction.  The  walls  had  heretofore 
caused  the  shells  to  explode  upon  impact,  thereby  expending  their 
power  before  reaching  the  dugout  coverings.  Now,  with  deter- 
mination  to  penetrate  those  shelters,  he  was  employing  delayed 
fuses.  The  "two-twenties"  (220-mm.  shells)  set  to  explode  two 
seconds  after  impact,  tore  through  walls,  ceilings,  and  far  into  the 
earth  before  going  off  like  a  charge  of  well-tamped  dynamite. 

One  of  these  shells  had  come  through  the  arched  ceiling  of  a 
wine  cellar  P.C.  where  Miller  and  four  men  were  sheltered.  The 
other  four  were  killed  outright.  The  concussion  knocked  Miller 
unconscious,  but  he  was  untouched  by  fragments  and  recovered 
sufficiently  to  walk  within  an  hour.  Bruce  sent  him  back,  his 
entire  skin,  except  beneath  the  heavy  shoes,  filled  to  cracking  hard- 
ness  with  the  plaster  dust  of  the  room.  A  weaker  man  would  have 
been  evacuated  with  mind  deranged;  the  Duke  possessed  a  fine 
physique,  toughened  by  Virginia  "white  mule"  and  out-of-door 
life.  A  long  night's  sleep  brought  him  back  to  nearly  normal  and 
he  described  the  Company's  position  in  the  village. 

"The  Boches  still  hold  the  railroad  station.  The  lst  Platoon 
has  its  guns  on  that  side  of  the  town,  placed  to  cover  any  attack 
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from  the  railroad  embankment.  There  is  continual  sniping  and 
at  night  the  Boches  put  a  machine  gun  in  the  station  and  rake  the 
village. 

"The  second  and  third  platoons  are  back  on  the  slope  above, 
where  they  have  better  fields  of  fire  and  can  cover  the  valley  in 
both  directions.  As  usual,  Bruce  has  echeloned  his  guns  so  that 
they  are  disposed  in  depth  and  afford  the  greatest  resistance  to  a 
strong  attack.  He  is  trying  to  get  auto-rifles  substituted  for  the 
first  platoon  guns  because  the  range  is  so  short  that  machine  guns 
are  wasted  and  easily  captured  there,  but  the  infantry  doesn't 
know  machine  gun  tactics  well  enough  yet  to  see  it. 

"It's  going  to  be  hell  on  the  wounded.  Practically  impossible 
to  get  anyone  out  in  daylight  from  the  dressing  station,  because 
that  draw  leading  in  is  under  direct  observation  and  artillery  fire. 
It's  bad  enough  for  the  ration  details  at  night.  They  simply  dodge 
shells  along  that  ravine  for  over  half  a  mile." 

He  went  back  in  with  the  ration  party  that  night  although  a 
message  received  from  Bruce  during  the  afternoon  stated  that  he 
didn't  really  need  another  officer  and  that  unless  fully  recovered 
Miller  should  remain  at  the  Base.  Another  message  from  the  C.O. 
arrived  through  the  23rd  Infantry  the  next  afternoon. 

1.  Casualty  report  explains  itself.  In  addition  to  official 
reports,  Lieuts.  Silvestone  and  Price  slightly  gassed;  also 
Corp.  Travis  and  Prvts.  Konter  and  Fowlston.  All  on 
duty. 

2.  Need  more  casualty  slips. 

3.  Report  Christensen  and  Yost  to  Bn.  Hqrs.  on  casualty 
slips. 

4.  Can  get  all  water  we  need.    Send  coffee  instead. 
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5.  Lt.  Miller  and  Sgt.  Hackman  arrived  O.K. 

Bruce,  Capt. 

While  the  Company  was  occupied  in  improving  its  gun  posi- 
tions,  constructing  better  shelter,  and  with  diflSculties  of  distribut- 
ing  food  and  water  under  continual  pounding  by  the  Boche  artil- 
lery,  the  task  of  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  at  the  Base  became  a 
matter  of  worry.  Replacements  arrived  to  fill  the  gaps  in  ranks 
caused  by  casualties,  but  rations  were  harder  to  obtain.  The  bread 
and  meat  of  French  issue  were  short  and  unsatisfactory.  We  had 
been  receiving  canned  beef  shipped  from  Madagascar.  Its  stringy 
fiber  and  peculiar  flavor  soon  earned  it  the  title  of  "monkey  meat" 
which  was  to  spread  throughout  the  A.E.F. 

Three  messages  on  the  19th  indicated  the  seriousness  of  the 
food  conditions  at  the  Front,  even  making  allowances  for  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  meals  up  in  bulk  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  containers  and  men  to  carry  them. 

P.C.,  Co.  "A"-Sth  M.G.Bn., 
5:30  a.m.,  19-June-18. 

Lt.  Westover: 

1.  Cut  down  meat  ration  for  2nd  &  3rd  Platoons  to  l/z  to- 
night.    Send  more  bread  if  possible. 

2.  Have  Sgt.  Wheeler  come  to  my  P.C.  with  Plat.  party  for 
2nd  and  3rd  Plats.  Have  Sgt.  Horan  report  to  lst  Plat. 
with  rations.  Sgt.  Woods  to  remain  with  you  to  instruct 
replacements  at  Coupru. 

3.  As  regards  your  coming  up,  at  the  present  time,  NO.  We 
ought  to  be  relieved  in  a  f ew  days  and  I  want  you  back  to 
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look  after  getting  out.  Circumstances  do  not  warrant 
your  coming  in  here  at  this  time. 

4.  At  3  :20  a.m.  this  morning  a  bombing  party  from  the  rail- 
road  station  attacked  llth  and  12th  guns.  They  were 
driven  off  with  machine  gun  fire.  One  wounded  prisoner 
taken. 

Bruce,  Capt. 
And  timed  at  2:30  p.m. 

1.  Chow  is  getting  to  be  a  tough  proposition  up  here  and  I 
desire  a  complaint  to  be  made  to  Hqrs. 

2.  Bread  was  moldy  and  not  enough  of  it.  Try  and  gct 
some  fresh  meat  somewhere.  We  should  be  getting  an  in- 
crease  in  rations  while  in  the  trenches  and  there  is  no 
excuse  f  or  moldy  bread. 

3.  Sgt.  Pollack  sent  in  coffee  this  morning  in  dirty  cans. 
You  will  know  what  to  do  about  that. 

4.  Make  an  official  report  on  shortage  of  sugar,  bread,  and 
fresh  meat,  and  condition  of  bread. 

5.  Make  an  official  complaint  to  Bn.  Hqrs.  about  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  distribution  of  chocolate,  newspapers,  and  smokes 
free  to  the  23rd  Infantry  here,  while  our  men  were  asked 
to  pay  for  them. 

6.  I  am  sending  12  men  in  for  rations  tonight. 

Bruce,  Capt. 

Again,  timed  at  8:30  p.m. 

1.  Will  have  platoon  leaders  make  complete  requisition  for 
clothes  to  be  filled  when  we  get  back  to  be  re-equipped. 
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2.  For  the  present  try  to  get  a  dozen  pairs  of  breeches,  ass't. 
sizes.  A  great  many  men's  breeches  are  completely  worn 
out.  Also  at  least  one  pr.  of  socks  per  man.  Summer 
underwear  if  possible. 

3.  Try  to  get  field  post  cards,  at  least  one  per  man  and  send 
them  up. 

4.  Since  we  found  that  we  have  a  chance  to  live  everybody 
is  yelling  for  things. 

Bruce,  Capt. 

The  following  day  we  received  orders  to  move  the  Base  from 
Coupru  to  a  woods  some  two  kilometers  in  rear.  The  town  was 
getting  so  much  strafing  that  casualties  were  occurring  with  mad- 
dening  regularity.  It  meant  sending  rations  over  a  longer  route, 
part  of  the  way  by  carts  and  with  increased  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  food  warm,  but  Coupru  contained  too  many  headquarters 
troops  to  allow  other  units  to  be  quartered  there.  The  move  was 
made  and  camp  established  in  the  designated  woods  with  every 
available  protection  of  camouflage  used.  No  crossing  of  the  grain 
fields  near  the  woods  was  allowed,  for  enemy  airplane  photo- 
graphs  would  disclose  the  paths  and  show  the  woods  to  be  occu- 
pied.  Smoke  could  not  be  shown  during  the  day;  wood  needed 
for  late  afternoon  cooking  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

The  road  forward  was  a  strain  on  the  animals  now;  not  a 
trip  with  rations  but  was  strafed  by  shells  on  the  route.  It  was 
this  regularity  which  proved  that  a  horse  can  become  shell- 
shocked.  I  had  been  using  "Action"  every  night,  and  three  trips 
in  succession  the  Boche  had  dropped  shells  on  the  road  directly 
in  front  of  us;  so  close  that  the  flame  of  explosion  and  gaping  hole 
in  the  road  were  almost  under  his  nose.    Although  unhit,  he  be- 
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came  so  nervous  that  even  a  daylight  approach  to  a  puddle  or  dark 
patch  of  mud  in  the  road  would  cause  him  to  bolt. 

The  sequel  came  some  time  later.  Trips  in  connection  with 
supplies  took  us  along  main  routes  used  by  f  ast-traveling  staff  cars. 
Upon  the  approach  of  one,  "Action"  would  pause;  then,  when  the 
machine  was  almost  upon  us,  would  jump  across  the  road  in  its 
path.  There  was  never  time  to  turn  back,  and  after  the  forced 
continuation  took  me  over  a  fifteen-foot  embankment  one  day, 
"Action'  was  relegated  to  the  Remount  section. 

The  replacements,  which  had  been  trained  as  thoroughly  as 
was  possible  behind  the  lines,  were  sent  forward  to  Bruce  on  the 
2  lst  in  order  to  ease  the  work  on  the  men  remaining  to  the  platoons 
in  the  line,  especially  as  regards  nightly  carrying  details  for  the 
rations.  On  the  same  day  Bruce  reported  the  rations  "good."  We 
were  finally  getting  results  in  rear,  but  the  strain  in  the  line  was 
telling  on  officers  and  men.  Two  or  three  men  were  returned  to 
the  Base  to  recover,  their  nerves  badly  shattered  by  the  unceasing 
subjection  to  high  explosives. 

Lieutenant  Singleton's  Platoon,  on  the  ridge  above  Boures- 
ches,  was  busy  constructing  overhead  cover  for  the  gun  emplace- 
ments.  In  mid-afternoon  of  the  22nd,  while  making  an  inspection 
of  his  positions,  he  was  caught  by  a  Boche  77-mm.  gun  sniping  at 
any  movement  with  direct  fire.  The  shell  burst  close  to  him,  a 
heavy  fragment  passing  through  his  body  just  below  the  stomach. 
Such  a  wound  is  almost  always  mortal.  But  the  men  of  his  Platoon 
loved  him  as  a  clean  young  officer  of  high  character — first-aid  was 
given,  and  three  men  volunteered  to  carry  him  out  to  an  ambu- 
lance  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  better  chance;  every  minute 
that  side  of  a  hospital  influenced  the  question  of  life  or  death. 

The  Platoon  Sergeant  accompanied  them,  making  a  party  of 
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four  in  order  that  at  least  two  might  get  through  the  draw  with 
their  burden  on  the  stretcher.  It  was  a  long  task.  Visible  nearly 
all  the  way,  they  were  fired  on  again  and  again  by  the  Boche  artil- 
lery,  the  shells  striking  near  them  and  slightly  wounding  two  of 
the  men  before  they  reached  cover.  Two  hours  elapsed  before 
they  reached  a  forward  ambulance  station.  There,  wounds  were 
dressed  and  the  party  started  back  to  the  Platoon  after  sending 
word  to  the  Base.  Lieutenant  Singleton  was  taken  back  to  the  field 
hospital  at  La  Ferte  as  fast  as  the  roads  would  allow. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  rode  back  to  the  hospital  and  in- 
quired  for  him.  The  nurse  said  that  he  had  been  resting  comfort- 
ably  and  without  great  pain,  as  a  result  of  the  drugs  administered. 
I  might  see  him. 

"How  badly  is  he  hit?   Has  he  a  chance?" 

"He  is  seriously  hit  in  a  way  that  leaves  little  hope  for  re- 
covery.  But  he  has  a  chance — about  one  in  a  hundred.  So  far  he 
doesn't  know  how  serious  it  is.  We  think  that  if  he  believes  he 
has  a  good  chance  it  may  help.  Certainly  if  he  gives  up,  he  will 
be  one  of  the  ninety-nine  within  a  few  hours." 

Upstairs,  in  a  sunlit  room,  reposed  a  white  figure — the  sort 
of  color  one  might  expect  from  great  loss  of  blood.  The  young 
face  was  drawn  but  smiling. 

"Hello,  Fm  glad  to  see  you.   How  is  the  Platoon?" 

"Fine,  the  men  were  all  right  early  this  morning  and  every 
one  sent  his  best  to  you.  Miller  took  over  the  Platoon.  He  sent 
a  note  back  with  the  ration  party  last  night  saying  that  they  envied 
you  your  coming  leave  and  hoped  you'd  toast  them  in  Paris." 

The  smile  grew  wistful. 

"How  badly  am  I  hit?  I  know  it's  down  below  the  belt  some- 
where  but  the  nurse  just  smiles  and  says  if  I  keep  quiet  she'll  kiss 
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me  on  my  way  to  the  Base  Hospital  and  a  leave  within  a  f ew  days." 

"She's  right.  You  were  hard  hit  but  back  here  they  won't 
let  you  lose.  You  have  about  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  chances 
of  riding  around  Paris  inside  of  a  couple  of  weeks.  Gee,  I  wish 
some  of  us  could  join  you  there.  We  could  have  a  regular  party 
of  celebration." 

"When  does  the  Company  get  relieved?  The  men  are  awfully 
tired.   It  was  hell  on  wheels  up  there." 

"Within  a  day  or  so.  Don't  you  worry  about  them.  Fm 
rather  expecting  Talley  out  to-night  with  his  Platoon.  If  so,  we'll 
come  down  again  to-morrow  and  see  you." 

"Good  old 'Tal.'  I'll  be  glad  to  see  him.  I'm  not  much  com- 
pany;  feel  sort  of  numb  all  over;  and  tired;  we  didn't  get  much 
sleep  up  there." 

"Well,  here's  the  nurse.  Probably  thinking  Pm  talking  you 
out  of  a  nap  right  now.  Cheero,  and  good  luck.  Hope  you  have 
a  comfortable  night.  I'll  be  down  in  the  morning  and  we'll  talk 
about  the  things  you  want  to  see  when  you  get  down  to  Nice  and 
Cannes  on  leave." 

His  hand  clasp  was  firm;  the  eyes  just  those  of  a  boy  who 
wants  to  go  home  after  a  hard  job  is  done. 

Down  the  hall  we  met  the  doctor.    The  nurse  reported  the 

visit. 

"Have  you  asked  him  whether  he  wants  to  send  any  message 
home?" 

"No,  we're  afraid  that  any  thought  of  that  kind  would  re- 
duce  his  chances.    They  are  slim  enough  now." 

"What  time  should  I  come  to-morrow?" 

"About  eleven  o'clock.  That  ought  to  be  his  strongest  time 
during  the  day." 
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The  ride  back  was  not  a  cheerf  ul  one.  There  were  thousands 
of  buddies  in  the  Division  that  day  who  suffered  because  of  the 
loss  or  injury  of  a  close  companion,  and  this  officer  seemed  to 
personify  Youth  with  its  enthusiasms,  optimism,  and  loyalty  to 
a  Cause. 

Talley  and  I  left  the  next  morning  after  he  had  discarded  his 
worn  uniform  of  the  line  for  a  more  presentable  one  that  would 
not  so  vividly  recall  high  explosive.  He  was  tired  and  nervous; 
the  Marines  were  back  in  their  Wood  sector  and  artillery  fire  f  rom 
the  Boche  to  check  further  attacks  had  been  generously  distributed 
all  along  the  Front. 

The  trip  down  was  far  from  soothing.  Astride  a  borrowed 
headquarters  motorcycle,  with  Tal  in  the  side  car,  it  became  neces- 
sary  to  outrun  a  score  of  Boche  shells  which  were  directed  at  a 
church  being  used  as  a  field  hospital  near  our  reserve  position. 
We  beat  the  fire  out  of  the  town  but  the  shells  missed  us  only  be- 
cause  there  was  no  speed  limit  enforced  on  those  roads.  To  minds 
made  superstitious  by  the  war,  the  shells  seemed  to  portend  an 
unhappy  trip — and  so  it  proved. 

The  nurse  had  had  a  sleepless  night;  the  surgeons  had  been 
operating  for  nearly  twenty  hours  as  a  result  of  another  Belleau 
Woods  attack.   She  shook  her  head,  sadly. 

"He  died  at  five  o'clock  this  morning.  If  you  care  to  wait, 
he  will  be  buried  at  two,  in  the  church  yard  at  the  edge  of  the 
village." 

"No  word?" 

"None.  It  was  too  close  to  risk.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong — 
we  failed.    But  we  tried  so  hard  to  succeed!" 

A  slow  procession  of  ambulances  made  its  way  to  the  ceme- 
tery  where  an  Army  Chaplain  waited.    Before  him  was  a  newly 
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finished  trench;  seven  feet  wide,  thirty  feet  long.  Hospital  order- 
lies  laid  the  blanket-wrapped  forms  to  rest,  four  deep,  side  by  side, 
and  a  flag  somewhere  in  among  them.  One  last  look;  the  identifi- 
cation  tags  in  place;  the  words  of  the  Chaplain;  the  End.  More 
sad,  perhaps,  for  those  that  lived.  His  spirit  would  live  on  high — 
a  soldier  who  died  in  service  of  his  country. 

"Officers  Company  'A'  extend  deepest  sympathy.  Lieu- 
tenant  Singleton  died  to-day  from  wounds  received  in  action. 
Letter  follows." 

What  can  a  cable  convey?  For  the  mother — her  heart  reach- 
ing  out  across  the  seas — what  a  message  to  receive!  Oh,  the  thou- 
sands  of  mothers,  and  homes,  and  families — yes  the  millions — 
who  waited  in  f  ear  of  this !  Waited  through  the  age-long  days  and 
the  eternal  nights;  day  after  day,  month  after  month.  Theirs, 
after  all,  the  hardest  task! 

3.   THE  FIRST  OFFENSIVE 

The  Company  was  relieved.  They  came  back;  pale,  grim, 
ragged.  No  Boche  attacks  had  retaken  Bouresches.  The  ranks 
were  filled  with  increased  respect  for  artillery  fire  and  a  steadily 
growing  camaraderie  that  only  days  of  action  can  produce. 

As  they  rested,  were  re-equipped,  and  the  guns  reconditioned 
during  the  last  days  of  June,  events  were  moving  to  a  changed 
tactical  situation  in  the  Division  sector.  The  Marine  Brigade, 
after  rest  and  assimilation  of  replacements,  had  gone  back  to  take 
Belleau  Wood  or  die.  And  they  took  the  Wood.  Following  a 
powerful  concentration  of  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  remaining 
Boche  positions,  they  wrenched  the  last  of  the  northern  section 
from  the  enemy  in  a  vicious  assault  which  swept  over  trenches, 
machine  guns,  mortars,  and  batteries. 
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During  the  weeks  of  struggle  for  the  Wood  the  Boche  had 
pitted  against  the  Americans  three  different  regiments  of  the  best 
German  troops.  Our  victory  had  a  moral  effect  which  was  very 
great.  To  the  German  Army  and  Allies  alike  it  proved  that 
American  forces  were  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  henceforth. 

The  assignment  of  the  4th  Brigade  to  the  left  half  of  the 
Division  sector  made  it  possible  to  give  the  success  a  great  amount 
of  invaluable  publicity  which  otherwise  must  have  remained  com- 
paratively  weak  propaganda.  Under  the  censorship  regulations 
no  units  might  be  mentioned  and  the  recounting  of  unusual  suc- 
cesses  must  necessarily  be  tempered  with  the  generalization  attend- 
ing  the  report  of  an  Army's  activities.  Yet  here  was  a  feat  of 
historic  import  which  might  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  accom- 
plished  by  the  American  Marines. 

The  single  brigade  engaged  with  the  Army  deserved  every 
praise  given  it.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  infantry  brigades 
of  the  Division  played  a  real  part  in  the  development  of  its  tre- 
mendously  aggressive  spirit.  But  the  public  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  Marine  forces  serving  with 
the  A.E.F.  There  was  never,  among  those  who  served  with  the 
Division,  anything  but  the  most  sincere  mutual  respect  between 
the  3rd  and  4th  Brigades.  Yet  it  later  became  possible  to  tell 
whether  a  Marine  actually  served  in  action  or  not,  according  to  his 
mention  of  the  Second  Division  or  the  Marines  when  recounting 
incidents  of  the  Division's  activities. 

With  Belleau  Wood  in  our  hands,  it  now  became  possible  to 
take  the  offensive  on  the  right  of  the  sector.  An  attack  against  the 
village  of  Vaux  had  been  planned  with  consummate  detail,  but  had 
been  delayed  because  of  the  absence  of  reserves  until  the  4th 
Brigade  had  completed  its  conquest  of  the  Wood. 
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Vaux  lies  in  a  hollow  less  than  a  kilometer  north  of  Mon- 
neaux,  which  was  held  by  the  French  39th  Division.  Hill  204  to 
the  east  and  the  high  ground  to  the  north  were  both  in  German 
hands,  and  as  long  as  they  remained  so  the  occupation  of  Vaux 
would  be  costly.  A  combined  attack  was  therefore  planned,  the 
French  to  assault  Hill  204  which  was  the  key  to  that  part  of  the 
line  as  well  as  Chàteau-Thierry. 

The  2nd  Battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry  was  given  the  objec- 
tive  of  Vaux,  and  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  23rd  Infantry  was  to 
take  the  woods  on  the  high  ground  to  the  northwest.  One  com- 
pany  of  Engineers  was  attached  to  each  battalion;  the  machine 
gun  company  of  the  9th  Infantry  with  the  right  battalion,  and 
"D"  Company  of  the  5th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  with  the  left 
assault  battalion. 

The  Division  Intelligence  section  had  been  skilfully  prepar- 
ing  data  on  Vaux.  Photographs  of  streets  and  houses  had  been 
obtained  from  refugees.  A  stone-mason  had  been  found  who 
knew  the  location  of  houses  having  cellars.  Observation,  aerial 
photographs,  and  prisoners  furnished  more  information.  The 
bulletin  issued  to  the  artillery  and  attacking  troops  on  June  29th 
was  a  model  of  valuable  and  exact  detail. 

CONFIDENTIAL 

2nd  Division,  A.E.F.  (Regular). 
Second  Section,  G.S. 

INFORMATION  BULLETIN  VAUX 

(June  29,  1918) 

T.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

The  houses  are  all  built  of  hard,  flinty  stone,  with  an  average 
wall  thickness  of  4  5  cm.   The  height  of  the  garden  walls  is  about 
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1.9  meters  and  an  average  thickness  of  40  cm.  The  majority  of 
the  garden  walls  are  built  of  uncut  stone  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  houses  have  gardens.  There  is  no  church  and  no  school  in  the 
town.  The  average  width  of  the  streets  is  4  meters;  and  the  height 
of  the  houses,  13  to  14  meters.  There  are  82  houses  in  the  town 
and  prior  to  evacuation  there  were  2  50  inhabitants.  The  majority 
of  them  were  well-to-do  and  their  establishments  were  kept 
accordingly. 

The  railroad  that  encircles  the  town  on  the  north  and  east 
is  of  1  meter  gauge. 

2.  ENEMY  TROOPS: 

The  area  which  includes  Vaux  is  held  by  the  lst  Battalion  of 
the  402nd  Regiment  (201st  Division).  The  402nd  Regiment, 
which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  division,  forms  the  right  wing 
of  the  division.  It  has  one  battalion  in  the  line,  one  in  support 
(probably  in  Bois  des  Brulits)  and  one  battalion  in  rest  billets 
in  rear. 

The  2nd  Company  occupies  the  village  of  Vaux  on  either 
side  of  the  Vaux-Monneax  Road.  This  company  had  lost  6  men 
killed  up  to  June  24th.  160  men  of  the  lst  Battalion  had  been 
evacuated  due  to  illness.  The  general  health  of  the  unit  appears 
to  be  poor.  The  present  strength  of  the  company  consists  of  2 
lieutenants,  1  offizier  Stellvertreter,  1  Vize-Feldwebel  and  137 
men,  of  which  90  are  combat  troops.  There  is  one  assault  group 
of  8  men.  There  are  five  light  machine  guns  and  3  Granaten- 
werfer  (grenade  throwers)  with  the  company.  Lieutenant  Adam- 
son  commands  the  company,  and  Lieutenant  Mittag  has  the 
second  platoon. 

3.  defensive  organization  and  dispositions: 

Both  of  the  southern  roads  into  Vaux  are  said  to  be  furnished 
with  tank  traps,  and  strong  barricades. 
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There  is  a  trench  mortar  unit  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  1  officer,  3  0  men  and  4  trench  mortars. 

The  Intelligence  Officer  of  the  Bn.  is  located  in  the  town,  to- 
gether  with  a  telephone  detachment. 

The  command  post  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  town. 
About  two  blocks  from  this  point  is  a  cellar  in  which  are  located 
2  sergeants  and  1 5  men. 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  battalion  that  holds 
Vaux  has  its  main  position  in  the  Bois  des  Rochets,  with  certain 
elements  in  the  town  itself  and  the  Bois  la  Roche.  In  all  proba- 
bility  there  is  but  one  company  located  in  the  town  and  at  the 
railroad  station  under  normal  conditions. 

4.  MACHINE  GUNS  AND  37  MM.  GUNSI 

Nine  machine  guns  have  been  located  in  the  town  proper. 
Two  of  these  command  the  two  southern  roads  into  the  town; 
three  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  station;  one  commands 
the  road  north  from  Vaux  to  the  Bois  des  Rochets;  two  are 
located  in  houses  in  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  town  com- 
manding  the  Paris  Road,  and  the  ninth  is  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  town.  At  least  three  machine  guns  are  in  the 
small  path  of  woods  along  the  Paris  Road  just  west  of  the  town, 
and  there  is  one  northwest  of  this  wood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Paris  Road.  The  Bois  la  Roche  is  known  to  be  permanently  oc- 
cupied  and  to  have  several  machine  guns,  and  at  least  one  37 
mm.  gun. 

Two  machine  guns  known  to  be  on  the  western  slope  of  Hill 
204  may  also  be  available  to  fire  on  Vaux. 

5.  wire: 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  town  is  a  single  line  of  wire, 
which  along  the  eastern  edge  is  strengthened  to  four  lines  of  en- 
tanglements.  There  lines  of  wire  at  varying  intervals  protect 
the  wood  just  west  of  the  town  and  south  of  the  Paris  Road. 
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6.  TRENCHES: 

Parts  of  trenches  at  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  town  are 
visible  in  aeroplane  photographs.  There  are  elements  of  trenches 
on  the  northwestern  slope  of  Hill  204.  Along  the  Paris  Road  east 
of  Vaux  are  a  certain  number  of  organized  machine  gun  and  rifle 
pits.  West  of  the  town  there  are  organized  pits  along  the  road. 
There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  completed  trenches  in  the 
small  patch  of  woods  south  of  the  Paris  Road  west  of  Vaux,  in 
the  Bois  la  Roche  and  Bois  des  Rochets. 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS: 

In  the  Bois  des  Rochets  it  is  believed  that  there  are  about  5 
batteries  of  77's.  Flashes  have  been  seen  from  these  woods  con- 
stantly,  and  careful  observation  of  the  angle  of  fall  and  of  sound 
ranging  reports  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  at  least  a 
number  of  guns  in  the  wood  together  with  heavy  trench  mortars 
and  37  mm.  guns. 

The  Bois  de  Borne  Agron  is  constantly  occupied  and  com- 
pany  kitchens  are  believed  to  be  in  the  woods.  There  is  at  least 
one  platoon  located  here,  and  in  all  probability  more  than  that. 
Elements  of  trenches  and  camouflaged  emplacements  protect  the 
open  field  on  Hill  204  between  the  Bois  de  Bouresches  and  Bois 

DE  BORNE  AGRON. 

Such  information  was  obviously  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  artillery  in  helping  to  determine  the  targets  for  its  preparatory 
destructive  fire.  Most  remarkable  of  all  preparations  was  the 
supplying  to  each  corporal  in  the  attack  on  the  village  a  map  of 
the  town  with  his  route  and  objective  marked  thereon;  including 
the  resistance  he  might  expect,  the  location  and  presumed  number 
of  occupants  of  dugouts,  and  direction  of  expected  machine  gun 
fire. 
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At  dusk  on  the  29th,  Bruce  and  I  made  a  reconnaissance  of 
gun  positions.  "A"  Company's  missions  were  to  fire  the  machine 
gun  barrage  for  the  attack  on  Vaux  and  to  remain  in  position  to 
combat  a  counter-attack.  As  it  was  to  be  a  daylight  attack,  con- 
cealment  was  imperative.  Discovery  of  position  would  lead  to 
the  guns  being  put  out  of  action  by  concentrated  artillery  flre  be- 
fore  a  counter-attack  was  launched,  and  defeat  our  second  mis- 
sion.  A  satisfactory  location  was  obtained  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  woods  on  the  hill  overlooking  Vaux.  Clearance  for  overhead 
fire  during  and  after  the  attack  was  sufficient.  The  village,  the 
woods  beyond  the  objective  line,  the  Paris  Road,  and  all  of  Hill 
204  in  front  of  Monneaux  lay  clearly  visible  for  direct  fire. 

The  exact  location  was  a  matter  of  some  dimculty  and  finally 
decided  on  the  basis  of  psychology.  A  woods  edge  would  be  the 
logical  place  for  machine  guns  for  they  would  be  able  to  see  well 
and  yet  not  be  in  the  open.  It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  Boche  would  direct  their  artillery  fire  against  such  a  presumed 
position  as  soon  as  we  opened  up.  If  we  were  to  advance  a  few 
meters  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  guns  would  be  clearly 
sighted  in  spite  of  any  camouflage  which  might  be  attempted.  To 
drop  back  into  the  woods,  where  the  view  was  somewhat  ob- 
structed  and  yet  accurate  fire  possible  with  stationed  observers, 
was  the  second  choice. 

What  would  the  Boche  expect  us  to  do?  Giving  us  credit 
for  knowing  that  the  edge  of  the  woods  would  be  the  natural 
place  for  guns  and  hence  opposing  fire,  would  he  not  assume  that, 
since  we  did  not  select  the  fields  ahead,  we  were  a  score  of  meters 
back  from  the  dangerous  edge?  Fire  against  us,  therefore,  would 
be  aimed  into  the  woods  rather  than  at  the  junction  of  trees  and 
fields. 
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"Let's  take  the  obvious,"  decided  the  C.O.  "We  would 
naturally  choose  the  edge,  and  hence  will  be  expected  not  to. 
The  guns  will  go  just  within  the  first  screen  of  scrub  growth.  It 
will  be  hot  enough  anyhow,  but  a  few  meters  may  save  a  lot  of 
men  and  keep  the  guns  in  action." 

How  well  he  reasoned,  and  its  later  importance,  remained  to 
be  seen. 

A  route  f or  advance  of  the  guns  and  ammunition  was  selected 
on  the  way  back,  and  we  returned  to  Brigade  Hqrs.  at  Domptin 
to  report.  Having  the  position  approved,  he  joined  me  again 
and  we  took  a  sunken  road  which  led  over  the  hill  to  the 
rear.  About  half-way  up  we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  salvo 
of  Boche  shells  dropping  in  the  field  to  our  right.  It  was  followed 
by  another  salvo,  the  four  shells  landing  closer  this  time.  We  dis- 
mounted  and  hugged  the  side  of  the  cut  towards  the  guns.  Again 
the  whines  of  the  shells;  they  exploded  a  scant  thirty  or  forty  yards 
away. 

"They're  creeping.  This  cut  may  be  protection  but  I  would 
like  to  be  elsewhere.  When  the  next  bunch  drops  let's  make  a 
run  for  it." 

The  next  group  was  close  to  the  road.  We  jumped  into  sad- 
dles,  Bruce  getting  a  start  as  my  horse  stumbled.  Spurs.  A  grow- 
ing  whine.  Then  a  flash  of  light  behind  me.  The  shell  had  struck 
in  the  road  almost  at  the  exact  point  of  our  halt. 

"Where  are  you?  Are  you  all  right?"  Bruce  shouted  out 
of  the  darkness  ahead. 

"O.K.  A  good  move.  Nobody  can  tell  me  it  isn't  pos- 
sible  to  figure  harassing  fire  from  the  sound  of  the  shells  com- 
ing.  Come  on,  'club  foot.'  You  almost  collected  the  wings  you 
needed." 
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We  rode  on  back  to  camp  and  a  night's  work  in  figuring 
ranges  to  the  various  targets  which  the  barrage  was  to  cover. 

It  was  necessary  to  dump  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of 
machine  gun  ammunition  at  the  position  before  the  hour  of  the 
attack.  The  following  night,  with  a  detail  of  men,  I  loaded  a 
truck  obtained  f rom  the  Division  Train,  and  we  drove  towards  the 
lines.  The  road  which  branched  off  into  the  wood  was  none  too 
good  and  the  motor's  exhaust  under  power  seemed  as  though  it 
could  be  heard  to  Berlin.  The  roar  reverberated  through  the  quiet 
night  with  such  volume  that  it  was  the  greatest  surprise  when  we 
had  reached  a  point  four  hundred  meters  from  the  gun  position, 
where  the  road  ended,  without  drawing  the  fire  of  the  Boche 
batteries. 

The  boxes  were  quickly  dumped  and  the  truck  returned  to 
the  rear.  The  detail  worked  until  dawn  getting  ammunition  up 
to  the  woods  edge,  and  when  the  Company  arrived  to  construct 
emplacements  there  were  still  sixty  thousand  rounds  to  be  carried 
forward. 

All  the  men  available  were  started  on  the  task  of  digging  in 
along  the  selected  line  behind  the  screen  of  carefully  placed  shrubs 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Emplacements  were  to  be  made  only 
four  feet  deep,  but  some  cover  for  all  the  crews  was  desired. 
Feverishly  the  work  continued.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  at 
six  o'clock  that  afternoon.  By  eleven-thirty  it  became  evident 
that  if  the  men  were  to  gain  shelter  against  the  expected  retaliatory 
fire  and  sufficient  ammunition  was  to  be  on  hand  for  the  barrage 
and  necessary  reserve  for  counter-attacks,  an  additional  carrying 
detail  would  be  required. 

Lieut,  Miller  went  back  to  the  infantry  Battalion  Comman- 
der  of  that  portion  of  the  line  and  requested  the  loan  of  twenty 
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men  af ter  explaining  the  purpose  and  pressing  need.  Major  Arnold 
was  unfamiliar  with  machine  gun  technique  and  more  concerned 
with  the  formalities  of  borrowing  troops  for  special  details  than 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  barrage  preparation.  A  two-hour  delay 
followed.  At  1:15  I  sent  a  message  f rom  the  ammunition  dump 
stating  that  the  entire  Company  was  engaged  in  preparing  positions 
which  would  insure  ability  to  fire  the  barrage  and  requesting  the 
carrying  detail  to  return  with  the  runner  at  once.  By  the  time 
the  reserve  infantry  supplied  the  men,  double  the  estimated  num- 
ber  was  needed  because  of  the  loss  of  time.  At  three  o'clock  the 
whole  Company  was  taken  off  its  task  of  digging  and  used  to  bring 
up  the  remainder  of  the  required  ammunition. 

The  situation  at  4 : 3  0 :  open  emplacements  had  been  completed 
for  the  twelve  guns,  but  splinter  proofs  were  finished  for  only  a 
few  of  them.  Seven  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  was  near 
each  gun  position.  The  Company  was  practically  cut  off  from 
the  rear  by  a  Boche  artillery  barrage  placed  in  the  woods  back  of 
its  position. 

The  need  of  assistance  by  reserve  infantry  during  such  an 
emergency  was  amply  proved  and  our  reports  to  Brigade  later 
brought  about  more  thorough  cooperation  f  rom  the  inf  antry  com- 
manders  who  benefited  by  supporting  machine  gun  fire.  Never- 
theless,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  time,  "A"  Company  was  ready. 
The  guns  were  laid  on  their  targets,  sighting  stakes  driven  in 
to  direct  a  defensive  barrage  beyond  the  objectives  after  dark, 
and  the  men  took  station  for  a  brief  relaxation  before  the  zero 
hour. 

The  view  of  the  valley  ahead  held  much  of  interest.  Our 
artillery  had  commenced  its  work  in  the  early  morning  by  direct- 
ing  high  explosive,  shrapnel,  and  gas  at  the  German  back  areas 
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and  routes  to  the  front  lines.  At  noon,  fire  had  been  concentrated 
on  Vaux.  A  few  hours  ago  it  had  presented  a  fairly  respectable 
appearance  in  spite  of  the  torn  roofs  and  walls  f rom  previous  fire. 
Now,  hardly  a  wall  remained  standing.  The  village  was  literally 
razed  to  the  ground. 

Smoke  and  dust  hung  over  the  ruins,  almost  obstructing  it 
from  sight.  Five  hours  of  intense  shelling  had  pounded  the  town 
into  a  battered  mass.  The  enemy  garrison,  that  had  been  increased 
during  the  early  hours  when  an  attack  appeared  pending,  was 
suffering  losses  and  rapidly  reduced  morale  in  the  shelters  of 
cellars  and  abris. 

Our  firing  time  was  H-l ;  one  minute  before  six.  The  artil- 
lery  creeping  barrage  was  scheduled  for  H-3  and  would  somewhat 
cover  the  sound  of  our  guns,  although  the  concentration  of  twelve 
guns  would  be  easily  distinguishable.  Bruce  looked  at  his  watch. 
"We'll  soon  know  whether  we  are  right  in  this  position.  That 
barrage  behind  us  makes  me  think  we  are." 

There  was  a  double  "bang";  a  shell  exploded  twenty  yards 
behind  us,  the  sound  of  the  explosion  and  that  of  the  gun  coming 
so  close  together  that  no  warning  accrued. 

"Austrian  88,  firing  direct  fire.  It's  going  to  be  hot  if  they 
place  us  on  the  edge  of  the  woods."  He  turned  to  instruct  that 
flame  protectors  should  be  attached  to  all  guns  and  sacks  hung  in 
front  of  the  muzzles.  Every  precaution  would  be  taken  to  keep 
the  guns  in  action. 

Another  shell  slammed  into  the  woods  behind;  still  about  the 
same  distance  back  of  the  scattered  men.  Then  our  artillery 
seemed  to  strike  a  sudden  orchestration — it  was  three  minutes  of 
six. 

Platoon  commanders  raised  their  hands,  signaling  the  C.O. 
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His  eyes  dropped  to  the  second  hand  of  his  watch.   Two  minutes, 
one  minute — his  hand  moved  in  a  horizontal  wave. 
"Give  'em  hell!" 

Twelve  guns  roared  the  answer.  With  the  first  bursts  their 
staccato  drowned  all  other  sound;  then,  as  they  steadied  to  a  rate 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  a  minute,  the  rolling  concussions  of 
the  shelling  drew  our  eyes  to  the  sight  in  the  hollow.  Rising  from 
the  ground,  the  waves  of  infantry  moved  forward,  thinly  scat- 
tered  to  minimize  losses  from  immediately  evident  machine  gun 
fire  from  the  Boche  positions  on  the  hills  above  them. 

On  the  right,  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  French  appeared  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Hill  204.  At  once  they  were  assailed  with  a 
rain  of  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire.  The  lines  leaned  against  it  like 
men  against  a  heavy  rain.  Gaps  appeared;  men  dropped  singly,  in 
groups;  whoie  waves  seemed  to  melt  from  view.  The  top  of  the 
hill  became  dotted  with  wisps  of  smoke  from  the  defending  guns, 
sharply  visible  between  the  bursts  of  exploding  shells. 

Our  own  men  now  were  separating  into  small  groups  as  they 
entered  the  village.    Six  minutes  had  gone  by. 

A  swarm  of  shells  suddenly  landed  in  the  woods  behind  us, 
a  few  of  the  shorts  causing  casualties  among  the  gun  crews.  The 
Boches  were  trying  to  silence  the  Company.  One  77  plowed  into 
the  ground  in  front  of  a  sergeant,  passed  under  him  and,  striking 
a  stone,  was  deflected  to  the  surface — a  dud.  A  grin  spread  over 
his  white  face,  as  he  comprehended.  "Holy  smoke — that  one  sure 
had  my  'dog  tag'  number." 

The  fire  continued,  but  the  selected  target  was  evidently  not 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  Bruce  waved,  and  shouted,  "We  win,  un- 
less  they  shorten  their  range  before  our  counter-battery  work 
stops  them." 
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They  didn't.  The  fire  gradually  slackened  under  the  pound- 
ing  of  our  heavier  guns  which  were  directed  at  the  Boche  batteries. 
We  watched  the  attack  sweep  from  the  town  and  up  to  the  rail- 
road  embankment  from  a  position  harassed  only  by  the  Austrian 
8  8  's  and  shells  which  seemed  to  be  fired  in  random  searching  rather 
than  in  deadly  concentration  directed  against  located  machine 
gun  positions. 

The  air  over  the  valley  seemed  teeming  with  planes — Amer- 
ican  piloted  planes — the  first  that  we  had  seen  over  us.  They  had 
complete  control  of  the  air,  and  were  closely  following  the  attack, 
dropping  smoke  bombs  and  rockets  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
advance. 

In  that  theater  of  smoke  and  concussion,  we  had  box  seats. 
Before  our  eyes  unfolded  the  first  all-American  planned  and  exe- 
cuted  attack,  with  our  own  staff,  artillery,  and  air  force  working 
in  harmony. 

On  the  right,  however,  the  French  were  making  little  head- 
way.  None  of  the  first  attacking  force  was  in  evidence.  More 
men  started  forward.  Again  their  ranks  were  decimated  by  the 
fire  of  the  Boche  machine  guns  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Hill. 
They  were  halted  without  appreciable  gain  by  threatened  annihila- 
tion,  and  dug  in  there  to  hold  a  precarious  position  until  another 
attack  could  be  organized. 

By  six-thirty  our  own  troops  had  reached  their  objectives, 
and  covered  by  a  standing  barrage  on  the  woods  in  front  of  them, 
were  digging  in  to  consolidate  their  newly  won  position.  Losses 
had  apparently  been  slight,  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  town  the  Boche  had  suff ered  heavily.  Prisoners  began  to  come 
back  from  the  village;  hurrying  to  get  out  of  their  own  artillery 
fire  as  the  guards  indicated  the  direction. 
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Our  machine  gun  barrage  was  completed.  The  guns  were 
cleaned,  one  at  a  time,  and  casualties  checked,  while  reserve  am- 
munition  was  placed  at  hand  and  keen  watch  maintained  f  or  signs 
or  signals  of  a  counter-attack. 

As  the  sun  dropped  below  the  horizon,  the  artillery  carried 
on  the  illumination.  Firing  regularly,  they  pounded  the  Boche  rear 
areas  and  the  ground  in  front  of  our  troops  to  prevent  the  organi- 
zation  of  forces  for  a  counter-attack. 

Bruce  munched  some  "canned  willy"  and  turned  to  me. 

"The  show  is  over.  Get  on  back.  Unless  there  is  a  counter- 
attack  we'll  be  out  for  a  nine  o'clock  breakf ast.  Yes,  I  know  you'd 
like  to  be  here,  but  someone  has  to  be  back  with  the  Base  and 
you're  it." 

The  counter-attack  came  early  the  next  morning.  A  bat- 
talion  of  Boches  started  down  the  draw  through  which  the  Paris 
Road  descended  to  the  village.  Signals  rose  in  the  air.  The  artil- 
lery  dropped  a  barrage  close  behind  them,  cutting  off  their  retreat. 
"A"  Company,  placing  its  concentrated  fire  on  the  S.O.S.  line, 
caught  them  under  all  its  twelve  guns.  The  counter-attack  ended. 
Unable  to  retreat,  suffering  heavily  from  our  machine  gun  fire, 
those  remaining  came  on  with  their  hands  over  their  heads  into 
our  lines. 

Their  stories,  given  the  Division  Intelligence  Officer  as  they 
passed  through  the  inspection  point  at  le  Thiolet  Farm,  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of 
these  I  had  heard  as  I  passed  the  group  in  the  courtyard  on  the 
way  back  during  the  evening. 

The  artillery  fire  was  the  most  intensive  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced.  They  were  tired  of  war,  expecting  it  to  end  during  the 
summer  with  a  great  Hindenburg  drive  in  August.    They  had 
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sufficient  food,  but  were  beginning  to  doubt  the  stories  told  them 
by  their  officers.  They  had  not  expected  an  American  attack 
until  the  heavy  artillery  preparation  started  in  the  early  morning. 
Those  taken  the  following  morning,  between  the  two  barrages, 
were  thankful  to  be  alive,  admitting  that  they  were  caught  like 
rats  in  a  trap.  They  had  marveled  at  the  artillery  concentration 
behind  them,  and  when  the  machine  guns  opened  up  they  immedi- 
ately  surrendered  to  escape  annihilation. 

The  precision  with  which  the  Vaux  attack  was  executed 
brought  commendation  from  many  sources.  The  Division  had 
now  advanced  its  entire  front  from  two  to  three  kilometers  be- 
yond  the  line  held  against  the  Boche  drive  on  Paris.  The  July  lst 
attack  marked  the  last  offensive  action  before  being  relieved.  It 
culminated  a  month's  constant  effort  against  the  determined  at- 
tempt  of  the  enemy  to  continue  his  advance.  The  importance  of 
the  proof  of  American  ability  to  defend  successfully,  and  in 
turn  organize  a  strong  coordinated  offensive,  was  not  to  be 
denied. 

Losses  had  been  heavy,  and  the  troops  were  tired.  Between 
the  sixth  and  tenth  the  Division  was  relieved  by  the  incoming  26th 
Division  of  American  National  Guardsmen. 

When  the  Second  entered  the  sector  it  was 
the  only  reserve  between  the  Boche  and 
Paris;  when  relieved  it  had 
written  a  new  chapter  in 
the   annals   of  the 
w  a  r.     T  h  e 
G  o  v  e  rnment 
had  returned 
to  Paris.  The 
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drive  had  been  checked.  The  Second  had  stood  in  the  face  of 
the  onslaught. 

The  men  marched  back  with  visions  of  long  days  of  rest  and 
long  nights  of  sleep.  In  their  ears  rang  the  words  of  a  general 
order  from  the  Division  Commander  read  at  assembly  of  the 
march  formation. 

'Tn  the  early  days  of  June,  on  a  f  ront  of  nearly  twenty  kilo- 
meters,  after  night  marches,  and  with  only  the  reserve  rations 
which  you  carried,  you  stood  like  a  wall  against  the  enemy  advance 
on  Paris.  For  this  timely  action  you  have  received  the  thanks  of 
the  French  people  whose  homes  you  saved,  and  the  generous  praise 
of  your  comrades  in  arms." 
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"Hit  me."  A  deuce  showed.  "Hit 
me  again — fine!"  The  second  card  was 
an  eight. 

The  Dealer  turned  to  the  next  player. 
"Content."    A  nine  was  showing. 

The  next  player  turned  his  hole  card. 
"Black  Jack." 

"Fll  split  these  Kings,"  smiled  the 
next.    "Hit  them  both  down.  The 
first  is  good,  and  the  second — paired 
again — now  hit  the  last  two  down 
again.     Whoa — good  on  both."    He  grinned  provocatively. 

The  Dealer  growled,  and  turned  over  an  eight.  With  the 
faced  card  the  total  was  only  thirteen. 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  have  one.  Wham — what  do  I  read?  Hell 
— I  would — a  Queen!  A  fine  night  for  the  Banker;  ten  to  you; 
five  to  you;  twenty  francs  to  the  mind  reader  who  saw  a  Black 
Jack  coming;  and — holy  smoke — three  times  ten  to  the  Kinger." 

He  passed  the  deck.  "Well,  I  wish  you  luck;  never  saw  such 
a  night  for  the  deal.    Hey — Bruce,  want  my  place?" 

A  group  of  5th  M.G.  officers  was  engaged  in  a  strenuous 
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game  of  relaxation.  Back  on  the  Army  line  ten  kilometers  be- 
hind  the  Front  which  had  held  them  under  fire  for  six  long  weeks, 
the  game  enabled  them  to  forget  for  a  time  some  of  the  things 
they'd  seen. 

Bruce  smiled  at  the  crowd,  declining  the  invitation  to  join 
the  circle  around  the  table.  "Fve  another  long  night  ahead.  Just 
had  a  talk  with  the  Brigade  Headquarters  about  echeloning  guns 
in  depth.  You  remember  the  argument  with  Arnold  after  Vaux? 
Well,  our  dispositions,  as  Brigade  finally  authorized  them,  closely 
corresponded  with  those  in  Belleau  Wood  made  by  the  Boche; 
and  God  knows  they  were  strong  enough  to  hold  up  the  Marines 
for  three  weeks.  Going  to  write  up  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions  to  be  incorporated  in  a  memo  to  both  regiments;  they  want 
to  keep  our  working  principles  up  to  date." 

"The  man  who  never  rests!"  Captain  Chapman  of  "D" 
Company  came  in  the  door,  tossing  his  drenched  slicker  in  a  corner. 
It  was  raining  outside  as  though  to  lay  the  summer  dust  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

"Did  you  hear  about  Fechet?  He's  transferred  to  the  23rd 
Inf antry  as  a  Battalion  Commander.  Sorry  we  couldn't  have  him 
as  Major;  Lewis  is  all  right,  but  Fechet  came  over  with  us.  What 
were  you  saying  about  a  Boche  machine  gun  report?" 

"Division  has  the  disposition  of  the  Boche  guns  in  Belleau," 
Bruce  replied.   "Would  you  like  to  see  it?" 

The  game  was  temporarily  abandoned.  "Business  before 
pleasure,"  grinned  Talley.  "Especially  when  these  'B'  Company 
visitors  are  making  inroads  on  our  pay  checks." 

The  C.O.  selected  a  paper  from  his  map  case.  "This  is  a 
Division  Order  issued  by  the  German  28th  Division  Commander 
during  the  evening  of  June  8th.    It  discusses  the  defense  of  the 
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Bois  de  Belleau.    I'll  read  the  paragraph  relating  to  machine  gun 
dispositions. 

ce  'That  part  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
40th  Regiment  in  the  night  of  June  8th  to  9th  is  at  the  present 
time  occupied  by  seven  companies  of  the  461st  Regiment.  The 
40th  Regiment  intends  to  put  in  there  only  about  two  companies. 
That  is  satisf  actory  to  me,  but  I  demand  that  an  absolutely  assured 
defense  of  the  woods  by  light  and,  if  necessary,  heavy  machine 
guns  will  be  provided  for.  For  this  purpose  at  least  three  lines  of 
machine  guns  one  behind  the  other  are  to  be  established: 

"  'One  on  the  western  and  southern  edge,  One  in  the  center 
of  the  woods,  One  on  the  eastern  edge. 

"  'An  absolutely  sure  connection  between  the  various  ma- 
chine  gun  groups  must  be  assured.  The  laying  out  of  the  neces- 
sary  paths  through  the  woods  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  begun 
immediately.  Wiring  of  the  paths  towards  the  enemy's  side  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration.'  " 

Bruce  paused.  "As  you  know,  after  the  Vaux  attack,  sev- 
enty-three  per  cent  of  our  guns  in  the  Division  were  in  front  of 
the  main  resistance  line.  Because  the  infantry  has  come  to  rely 
so  much  on  machine  guns  for  defense  they  confuse  their  location  . 
with  their  abilities.  The  heavy-type  guns  should  rarely  be  located 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  front  line,  and  two-thirds  the 
number  available  for  defense  ought  to  be  echeloned  back  through 
the  whole  division  sector.  In  that  way  all  of  them  can  flre  in 
defense  of  the  front  line,  and  in  event  of  an  attack  breaking 
through,  the  rear  guns  can  continue  to  defend  because  they  will 
not  be  captured  at  the  start." 

Chapman  turned  to  him.    "What  did  Brigade  say  when  you 
went  to  them  with  your  report?" 
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"The  General  ordered  an  echeloned  disposition.  But  we 
won't  be  able  to  carry  things  to  Brigade  for  decision  ordinarily; 
that  is  why  the  M.G.O.  wants  to  issue  an  instruction  memo  on 
their  tactical  disposition." 

Captain  Worthington  of  the  9th  looked  up  from  the  table 
where  he  had  been  outlining  an  infantry  company  with  chips. 

"As  the  only  Infantryman  present,  I  may  offer  a  reason  for 
your  difficulties.  We  have  no  light  machine  guns  such  as  the 
Boche  are  using.  These  damn  'sheau-sheau's'  are  practically  use- 
less;  always  jamming;  never  accurate  over  twenty  meters;  ought 
to  be  called  'shoo-shoo's'  and  used  like  a  woman  scattering 
chickens. 

"That's  one  thing  the  French  haven't  got,  and  until  we  get 
that  new  Browning  auto  rifle  which  they  say  is  being  issued  in 
the  States,  the  men  are  going  to  want  your  Hotchkiss  guns  close 
to  them." 

"Probably  true,"  broke  in  Bruce,  "but  how  many  of  your 
company  commanders  are  telling  the  men  that  the  heavy  machine 
guns  can  fire  accurately  over  their  heads  f rom  positions  three  hun- 
dred  to  a  thousand  meters  in  rear?  A  few  guns  in  the  front  line 
are  needed  of  course,  but  a  lot  are  wasted  because  they  are  put  out 
of  action  at  once  when  the  line  is  reached. 

"Besides  that,  they  draw  damaging  fire  and  should  be  isolated 
from  the  infantry  as  much  as  possible.  Furthermore,  we  can't 
move  them  as  rapidly  as  you  can  rifles  and  their  positions  should 
be  such  as  to  remain  effective  under  fluctuations  of  the 
lines." 

Worthington  raised  his  hand.  "A  truce!  I  know  all  that 
and  agree  with  you.  However,  I'll  be  frank  to  say  that  some  of 
the  battalion  commanders  are  not  up  on  tactics  as  they  have  de- 
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veloped  with  the  increased  use  of  machine  guns.  Go  write  your 
report.  It  will  help  towards  getting  more  effective  coordination  in 
the  Division.    It's  my  deal." 

He  picked  up  the  cards,  and  Bruce,  with  a  parting  admonition 
as  to  reveille,  went  off  to  his  quarters. 

"You  'A'  Company  men  are  lucky.  No  offense  Chapman. 
Bruce  is  tireless,  and  works  harder  to  increase  his  company's  effi- 
ciency  and  guard  the  welfare  of  his  men  than  any  C.O.  I  know, 
myself  included.    How  many,  Dean?" 

The  game  proceeded.  On  the  morrow  the  subalterns  would 
spend  several  hours  studying  the  changing  tactics  as  experience 
proved  the  need. 

On  the  floor  of  the  big  barn  which  housed  the  men  of  "A" 
Company,  Corporal  Cummins  was  rapidly  reducing  the  amount 
of  currency  in  circulation  from  the  last  pay  day. 

"Come  on  you  pikers.  What're  you  saving  it  for?  Do  you 
really  think  we're  goin'  to  have  a  rest?  Take  a  look  at  these 
seventy-flves  in  action.  Ready,  fire!  Bang — what  do  they  say? 
Seven!   Leave  it  lay." 

"Never  saw  such  a  guy  for  luck.  He's  got  all  that  twenty- 
four  francs  I  was  going  to  spend  on  cognac  the  next  town  we 
struck." 

"Huh!  Twenty-four  francs.  How  about  the  two  hundred 
he  took  from  me  like  I  was  a  kid  sucking  a  bottle?" 

A  bugle  blew  the  first  notes  of  Call  to  Quarters. 

"Fifteen  minutes  to  go,"  sang  the  Corporal.  "Come  and  get 
it  back;  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed  a  winner." 

"Yes,  you  don't.  That  would  just  give  you  the  cramps 
wouldn't  it?  What'll  you  give  me  for  this  extra  razor  I've  been 
toting  around?" 
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Shortly  thereafter  the  First  Sergeant  left  the  circle  of  watch- 
ing  men  and  stalked  to  his  blankets. 

"Come  on  you  birds.  This  is  a  war,  not  a  gambling  institu- 
tion.  Roll  in.  You  ought  to  have  got  enough  gambling  ducking 
Boche  shells  the  last  month  without  trying  to  buck  up  against  that 
fool.  Come  on,  the  cooties  are  waiting  and  the  lights  are  going 
out." 

Quiet  descended  on  the  Company,  save  in  the  orderly  room 
where  the  C.O.  and  three  lieutenants,  rescued  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Black  Jack  game,  labored  over  maps  and  the  report  due  on 
the  morrow. 

The  days  passed  quickly.  Hardly  had  the  supply  of  new 
clothing  been  issued,  the  replacements  given  instruction  in  com- 
pany  drill  and  the  preliminaries  of  indirect  fire,  when  a  move  order 
came.  On  the  1 6th  the  Battalion  marched  to  Ussy,  on  the  Marne, 
and  arriving  in  a  wooded  park  on  the  east  bank  prepared  camp 
with  the  expectation  of  staying  there  during  the  remainder  of 
the  scheduled  rest  period. 

By  mid-afternoon  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  with  nothing 
further  to  do  except  police  up  for  a  retreat  formation  the  men 
of  the  companies  visited  friends  whom  they  had  not  been  able 
to  see  for  several  months.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  park,  and 
the  established  guards,  were  the  inviting  streets  of  a  town 
which  offered  restaurants  and  cafes  for  the  evenings'  entertain- 
ment. 

"Lieutenant,  Sir,  do  you  expect  we  will  be  allowed  passes  to 
town  this  evening?" 

"I  think  so.  The  Major  will  probably  make  the  announce- 
ment  at  retreat.    What  do  you  want  to  do  in  town?" 

"Well,  Sir,  I  need  some  soap — and  maybe  a  new  comb.  Yes, 
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Sir,  and  then  there's  a  couple  of  other  little  things  that  I've  been 
putting  off  for  some  time." 

"Why  don't  you  say  you  want  to  go  in  and  get  some  beer 
and  wine  like  you  mean?  We  don't  care;  only  the  river's  going 
to  be  pretty  cold  for  the  men  who  take  too  much." 

He  saluted  and  turned  about  to  convey  the  good  news  to 
his  platoon.  A  bugle  sounded  Officers'  Call  from  the  Major's 
headquarters.  The  group  which  quickly  assembled  found  the 
Battalion  Commander  comparing  an  order  with  several  maps 
which  lay  on  the  ground  before  him.    He  looked  up. 

"An  emergency  move.  We  break  camp  at  once.  Companies 
will  form  on  the  road  across  the  river,  "D"  Company  on  the  north, 
at  5:50.  Squads  will  carry  complete  gun  equipment  and  ammu- 
nition  from  the  carts.  Move  will  be  made  by  trucks.  Trains  will 
follow.  Company  Supply  Officers  will  be  under  command  of  the 
Bn.  S.O.  and  report  to  him  with  their  transportation  and  carts 
at  6:10  on  the  same  road.    Any  questions?" 

An  hour  later  Bruce  called  me  to  him  as  he  finished  his  in- 
spection  of  the  Company  standing  at  rest  beside  the  road  to  the 
north. 

"Is  the  Train  ready  to  move?  Good.  I  don't  know  where 
you'll  catch  us.  Here's  our  destination  and  the  route.  You  will 
follow  with  the  rest  of  the  Trains.  The  S.O.  is  under  orders  to 
push  along  on  a  forced  march.  Keep  coming;  we'll  need  hot 
food  and  coffee  by  the  time  you  can  get  the  kitchen  up,  unless  I'm 
greatly  mistaken.  I'll  get  word  back  to  you  as  to  location  of  my 
P.C.  when  I  know.    Good  luck." 

"Good  luck  yourself.  I  wish  you  had  another  Supply 
Officer." 

"You  do  your  job.    My  guess  is  that  this  isn't  any  picnic. 
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We're  going  to  want  food  and  perhaps  more  ammunition  badly." 

"You'll  get  it  as  fast  as  we  can  travel.  Here  come  the 
trucks." 

The  long  line  of  camions  appeared  from  the  south  and  halted 
beside  the  waiting  companies.  A  section  boarded  each,  loaded  in 
its  equipment,  and  within  five  minutes  was  off  for  another  un- 
known  mission. 

The  Stable-Sergeant  rode  up.    "Train's  ready,  Sir." 

"Good,  pull  out  onto  the  road  here.    We  lead." 

The  Bn.  S.O.  rode  along  the  formed  column  to  its  head  and 
waved  his  hand.  We  were  off  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Com- 
pany  before  it  became  engaged  in  action. 

Darkness  found  the  trains  climbing  out  of  the  Marne  valley 
to  the  north  under  a  downpouring  rain  which  drove  like  hail 
before  the  wind.  Lightning  illuminated  the  road  and  adjoining 
fields.  Traffic  was  already  increasing;  other  troops  and  trains 
joining  the  direction  of  march;  notably  artillery.  Everything 
sloshed;  hoofs,  wheels,  feet.  The  downpour  continued.  It  grew 
colder.  Steam  rose  from  the  hot  teams,  but  the  men  who  rode, 
huddled  under  their  slickers  in  misery. 

Forced  halts  grew  more  frequent  as  the  night  progressed. 
M.P.'s  at  crossroads  and  junctions  were  segregating  the  columns. 
"Artillery  has  the  right  of  way.  Stand  fast,  there.  Let  that 
battery  through." 

Artillery  everywhere;  guns,  cassions,  horses,  men;  all  the 
guns  of  an  Army  seemed  on  the  move  forward  along  the  route. 
At  two  o'clock  there  was  a  delay  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 
The  Battalion  Trains  were  pulled  off  the  road  to  rest  until  dawn. 
The  harness  slipped  off,  each  animal  was  haltered  to  his  load  and 
the  drivers  dozed  in  such  comfort  as  they  could  find. 
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Daylight  brought  clearing  weather  and  a  plane  which  landed 
in  a  near-by  field.  The  Supply  Sergeant  came  back  with  the  pilot's 
story.  Out  on  a  night  raid  the  storm  had  prevented  a  landing 
and  he  was  lost;  had  come  down  to  see  by  the  uniforms  which 
side  of  the  lines  he  was  on;  short  of  gas  and  had  to  land  to  ascertain 
his  exact  location  in  order  to  determine  his  ability  to  reach  a 
'drome.  He  took  off  shortly,  the  plane  struggling  to  rise  from 
the  long  grass,  and,  catching  his  landing  gear  in  the  top  of  a  tree, 
dived  nose  first  into  the  ground.  Interested  rescuers  found  him 
only  scratched  but  the  plane  a  wreck.  He  was  lef  t  to  find  a  way 
to  his  squadron  and  the  column  joined  the  forward  movement  now 
starting  on  the  road. 

At  noon  we  found  a  halting  place  in  the  edge  of  an  open 
wood  of  great  trees  whose  spreading  branches  shut  off  all  view 
f rom  the  sky.  A  quarter-mile  away  in  an  open  field  behind  us  was 
a  great  3  80-mm.  gun,  its  long  nose  pointed  over  the  wood. 

"Wonder  when  it's  going  to  fire." 

As  if  in  answer  the  skies  seemed  to  crash  upon  us.  With  a 
concussion  which  shook  leaves  from  their  stems,  even  at  that 
distance,  the  gun  roared;  and  the  shell  twisted  its  way  over  us 
towards  a  distant  target. 

"Oh,  boy!  How'd  you  like  to  be  on  the  other  end  of 
THAT?" 

'Tll  bet  you  could  drop  a  house  in  the  hole  it  makes." 

Again  the  belching  smoke  and  a  shock  which  momentarily 
stopped  one's  breathing. 

t(If  they  continue  we'll  have  to  move.  This  is  no  place  to 
rest.  Look  at  the  animals'  ears;  they're  wondering  whether  the 
world  is  coming  to  an  end." 

The  firing  ceased,  and  after  an  hour's  halt  we  took  the  road 
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again.  Late  in  the  af ternoon  a  messenger  from  Bn.  Hqrs.  inter- 
cepted  us.    The  order  ended  the  march  for  that  day. 

"S.O.-5th  M.G.Bn.: 

"All  roads  ahead  of  Villers-Cotterets  reserved  for  com- 
bat  troop  and  artillery  movement  during  night  of  17th- 
18th.  Plan  to  clear  town  at  8  a.m.  Bn.  P.C.  location  by 
messenger  on  Villers-Cotterets-Soissons  Road  at  9  A.M.-July 
18th. 

Lewis,  Major,  Comdg." 

Even  if  the  men  of  the  Bn.  Train  had  not  been  already 
harnessing  the  animals  at  4:35  the  next  morning,  they  must 
have  been  awakened  from  the  soundest  sleep  of  exhaustion  by  the 
formidable  sounds  which  rent  the  air.  Breaking  in  upon  the 
cool  stillness  of  a  morning  when  only  the  usual  rumble  of  distant 
firing  was  in  evidence,  the  thunder  of  the  sudden  barrage  shook 
the  earth's  foundations.  Guns  of  all  calibers  let  loose  in  one  mad 
torment  of  sound.  All  around  us  heavy  cannon  boomed  out  with 
a  regularity  which  matched  the  steady  fierceness  of  the  75's  ahead 
in  indication  that  a  creeping  barrage  of  awesome  intensity  was 
leading  the  way  of  a  surprise  attack. 

The  cumulative  volume  of  fire  spoke  of  a  blow  of  crushing 
force  hurled  at  the  enemy.  The  sudden  concentration,  together 
with  its  obviously  wide  extent  to  right  and  lef  t,  marked  this  drive 
as  a  master  stroke  of  preparation  and  an  aggressive  action  of  vehe- 
ment  determination. 

Nor  did  the  firing  diminish  as  the  hours  went  by.  Rather 
it  seemed  to  surge  to  greater  fury  as  the  forces  ahead  clashed  in 
combat.  The  crashing  of  our  guns  so  filled  the  air  that  we 
imagined  the  Boche  batteries  to  have  been  smothered  until,  passing 
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a  road  fork  as  we  cleared  Villers-Cotterets  at  8:10  close  on  the 
schedule,  we  were  subjected  to  a  smarting  dose  of  gas  shells  from 
the  Boche  who  were  trying  to  cut  off  the  attacking  forces  from 
reenforcement  and  supply.  We  double-timed  the  animals  out  of 
the  danger  area,  and  as  the  men  removed  their  masks  to  gasp  for 
breath  a  charge  of  high  explosive  blocked  the  road  behind  with 
the  wreckage  of  an  ammunition  train  caught  at  the  fork. 

The  wood  of  Villers-Cotteret  covered  a  network  of  roads. 
And  every  road  was  filled.  Batteries  moving  forward;  ammuni- 
tion  supply  being  pushed  ahead;  more  troops;  other  supply  trains 
like  our  own  which  were  carrying  food  and  water  to  the  men 
engaged.  Again  artillery  was  given  the  right  of  way,  even  over 
returning  ammunition  trucks  which  were  being  used  to  bring 
back  the  wounded  until  such  time  as  the  regular  ambulances 
would  be  allowed  to  move  along  the  roads.  During  the  early 
hours  of  a  critical  attack,  guns,  troops,  and  ammunition  claimed 
the  routes.  After  success  was  assured,  the  wounded  might  clog 
the  roads;  until  then  they  must  remain  at  advance  dressing  sta- 
tions.  And  how  crowded  those  returning  trucks  were!  Minor 
wounds  mostly,  and  yet  many  cases  that  looked  as  though  they 
should  have  been  held  for  stretchers.  Evidently  the  medical  sta- 
tions  were  being  swamped  with  casualties. 

Our  battalion  column  was  only  half  past  a  cross-road  in  the 
woods  when  a  battery  of  artillery  cut  into  the  main  highway. 
The  M.P.  on  duty  there  halted  them  to  prevent  intermingling  of 
units.  The  battery  Captain  signaled  forward,  and  the  M.P.  pulled 
his  pistol. 

"Halt  that  battery,  Captain." 

The  officer  leaned  from  his  mount  and  looked  the  M.P.  in 
the  eye. 
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"This  Battery's  under  orders  to  move  forward,  and  forward 
it's  going — now."    He  turned  in  his  saddle. 
"For'hard— ho!" 

The  guns  moved  forward,  men  on  the  caissons  flngering  their 
own  pistols  as  they  rolled  past  the  M.P.  The  battery  would  go 
on  to  the  Front  in  spite  of  him,  and  the  officer's  death  would  be 
dearly  sold.  We  edged  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  let  them  go 
past  in  order  to  retain  the  Train  intact.  The  guns  were  badly 
needed  somewhere  up  ahead,  more  than  water  to  parched  mouths 
or  food  to  weakened  bodies.    The  Captain  was  right. 

Suddenly  there  were  trenches  in  the  woods  on  either  side  of 
the  road;  then  wire,  and  more  trenches;  before  long  the  road  itself 
became  a  causeway.  Engineers  were  working  feverishly  to 
strengthen  the  temporary  roadbed  as  the  wheels  of  heavy  traffic 
moved  over  it.  Trees  about  us  were  missing  their  tops;  branches 
lay  strewn  about  the  forest;  and  freshly  clipped  leaves  and  shorn 
limbs  marked  the  starting  line  of  the  morning's  barrage. 

More  trenches  now;  a  miscellany  of  equipment;  bodies  ly- 
ing  in  odd  positions,  some  nearly  whole,  others  a  mass  of  shredded 
flesh.  A  machine  gun  nest  alongside  the  road.  Four 
forms,  quite  still,  beside  it.  No,  five.  A  khaki 
uniform  there  in  the  midst  with  the  bayonet 
fixed  in  gray-green  ribs. 

Now  the  trees  thinned,  and  the 
light  ahead  showed  fields 
of  grain.    Into  the 


open  we  swung 
What  a 

spectacle! 
A  s     w  e 


FROM  THE  WOODS 


RODE  CAVALRY! 
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looked,  a  battalion  of  artillery  galloped  from  the  woods  on  our 
right,  out  into  the  open  fields,  battery  after  battery;  then  swung 
into  position.  Like  a  maneuver!  No  camouflage  there;  no  time. 
All  was  movement;  fast,  codrdinated  movement.  Then  the  guns 
were  in  position.  Smoke  and  flame  burst  from  the  muzzles 
pointed  up  over  the  grain.  Action! 

Away  in  the  distance,  over  the  softly  rolling  fields,  a  hill 
crest  bathed  in  smoke.  The  Boches.  Over  their  lines  burst  shrap- 
nel,  into  the  ranks  plowed  high  explosive,  and,  clipping  them 
down,  the  rifles  of  these  men  of  the  Second  out  ahead.  Another 
battery  appeared;  and  another.  Again  the  dash  forward;  again 
the  wheeling  into  position;  again  the  range  and  firing  data;  and 
they  added  their  smoke  to  the  line  of  guns  that  now  stretched 
right  and  left  across  the  open  fields. 

A  runner  found  us.  "Major's  at  that  farm  ahead.  Says 
report  to  him  for  companies'  locations." 

We  moved  across  the  field;  came  to  the  farm  yard. 

"Great  snakes!    Look  back!" 

From  the  concealment  of  the  woods  rode  Cavalry!  Troop 
upon  troop;  and  while  we  gazed  there  appeared  in  close  forma- 
tion  groups  that  stretched  away  for  a  mile.  A  division  of  French 
cavalry.  Lances  upright  in  stirrups;  standards  flying;  all  the 
romance  of  war  in  the  open  revealed  in  these  ranks  of  mounted 
men. 

"Cavalry.  That  means  a  break  in  the  Boche  lines  big  enough 
to  allow  this  force  to  pour  through  and  take  them  in  rear.  Have 
we  broken  through,  Major?"   The  Battalion  C.O.  had  appeared. 

"No,  but  we've  gone  so  fast  that  there  may  be  a  chance  of  it 
and  the  General  in  charge  of  this  drive  isn't  missing  a  chance." 

"Where  are  the  Companies?" 
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"I  know  only  their  general  location.  The  Division  has  been 
catching  hell.  You'll  find  the  fields  ahead  full  of  wounded  they 
haven't  been  able  to  pick  up  yet.  But  how  they  did  go!  Five 
kilometers  by  seven  a.m." 

"Are  those  Moroccans  over  there?" 

"Yes.  The  French  Moroccan  Division  is  on  our  left,  and 
beyond  them  our  own  First  Division.    And  now  your  orders." 

"Scatter  the  Company  Trains  near  this  farm.  They  will  re- 
main  here  for  the  present.  As  soon  as  we  receive  word  of  the 
Companies'  locations  we'll  get  water  and  hot  food  to  them.  The 
Battalion  P.C.  will  be  in  this  orchard." 

The  trains  were  disposed,  water  was  obtained  and  chlorinated, 
food  prepared  for  the  fires,  and  wood  gathered.  Reconnaissance 
was  made  for  routes  forward.   So  passed  the  day. 

There  was  no  night.  The  flame  of  guns  and  shells  overcame 
the  darkness,  hour  after  hour.  Near  dawn  a  runner  came  with  a 
report  from  Bruce.  Fires  were  lighted — no  thought  of  camou- 
flage  when  the  men  ahead  were  in  immediate  need  of  sustenance 
— the  hot  food  was  placed  in  marmeat  cans  when  ready.  The  mes- 
sage  stated  that  "A"  Company  was  in  Vierzy  at  7:30  p.m.  the 
previous  evening.  The  town  had  not  been  completely  cleaned 
up  and  he  warned  against  entering  without  previous  reconnais- 
sance. 

"Sergeant  Tieman,  you  will  remain  in  command  of  the 
Train.  Fll  take  the  Supply  Sergeant,  two  drivers  for  each  of  the 
carts,  and  two  runners  with  me.  Remain  here  unless  the  Major 
orders  a  move.  1*11  send  the  Company's  location  by  runner  as 
soon  as  we  find  it." 

With  hot  food  on  the  ration  cart  and  the  water  cart  filled 
with  its  precious  liquid  we  moved  out.   Our  route  led  f  rom  Beau- 
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repaire  Farm,  where  the  Major  had  established  Headquarters,  past 
two  batteries  of  captured  German  field  guns,  along  a  road  leading 
southeast.  The  flelds  were  dotted  with  Red  Cross  men  picking 
up  the  wounded.  Stretchers  were  everywhere  in  evidence,  with 
here  and  there  a  party  of  prisoners  being  utilized  to  assist  with 
the  task  of  transporting  them  to  the  rear. 

At  Vauxcastille  the  road  dipped  down  into  a  ravine  which 
still  smelled  of  gas,  and  wound  eastward  towards  Vierzy,  two  kilo- 
meters  away.  Ahead  the  firing  grew  louder.  Across  the  ravine  on 
our  right  a  company  of  French  machine  gunners  were  hammering 
away,  and  now  and  then  groups  of  Frenchmen  would  leap  from 
the  ground  and  run  forward  over  the  rise  to  the  south. 

Around  a  corner  appeared  the  town,  nestled  in  a  narrow 
valley  with  steep  sides  which  ended  just  beyond  the  houses.  Un- 
der  the  early  afternoon  sun  it  resembled  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  inferno.  Shells  burst  on  all  sides;  smoke  rose  in  hover- 
ing  clouds  from  the  village,  almost  obscuring  the  skyline  beyond. 
The  Boches  were  pounding  the  town  with  everything  they  had, 
rightly  assuming  that  it  was  occupied  by  incoming  reserves  and 
harboring  headquarters  and  dressing  stations. 

Overhead  circled  Boche  planes,  scarcely  above  the  house 
tops,  dropping  bombs,  signaling  their  artillery,  and  swooping  to 
rake  the  streets  with  machine  gun  fire.  Their  bombs  expended, 
they  would  circle  above  the  town,  drop  a  rocket  to  indicate  troops 
in  strength  and  bring  more  shelling,  and  turn  back  to  their  lines 
for  a  fresh  supply.  No  sooner  had  one  plane  left  than  another 
appeared. 

We  reached  the  edge  of  the  village  and  were  met  with  a 
raid  by  a  plane  which  streaked  down  the  opening  between  the 
houses,  its  machine  gun  rattling  away  as  it  came.    Men  in  the 
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street  dropped  from  the  fire,  some  escaped  by  hugging  the  walls, 
others  tried  to  bring  down  the  plane  by  rifle  fire.  A  bomb  wrecked 
the  house  beside  us.  Ahead  a  hundred  yards  a  Boche  220  tore  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Up  the  hillside  to  our  left  gaped  the  mouth  of  a  quarry. 
Men  were  coming  and  going  f rom  the  entrance,  and  a  Red  Cross 
flag  marked  it  as  a  dressing  station. 

"Drive  the  carts  in  that  court.  The  walls  will  give  the  ani- 
mals  some  protection.  Rope  them  to  the  fence.  We'll  make  that 
cave  for  a  bit  and  see  whether  it  quiets  down.  No  use  losing  the 
mules  before  we  find  out  where  the  Company  is." 

The  quarry  entrance  was  large,  some  fif teen  by  twenty  feet. 
Inside  the  door,  in  the  old  ofiices,  was  Regimental  Headquarters; 
driven  to  better  shelter  after  a  shell  had  killed  six  officers  in  front 
of  the  building  first  selected  upon  arrival  in  the  town.  Yes,  they 
knew  Bruce's  location.  "A"  Company  was  occupying  a  position 
on  the  hill  at  the  eastern  edge  of  town  and  Bruce's  P.C.  was  near 
the  road  as  it  led  over  the  hill.  Better  wait  until  things  quieted 
down  before  taking  animals  through  the  town — it  couldn't  be 
done  just  now. 

Another  quarry  led  back  into  the  hill — big  chambers  which 
ended  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance.  Truly  a  God- 
given  haven  that  day.  Taken  the  previous  afternoon  by  our 
Infantry  who  had  captured  a  Boche  Division  Commander,  his 
staff ,  and  several  hundred  men,  it  was  being  used  as  a  field  hospital. 
Hundreds  of  wounded,  American  and  Boche,  lay  within  its  dim 
passages  that  held  no  suggestion  of  the  turmoil  outside  other 
than  the  equipment  stacked  along  the  walls,  and  the  constant  flow 
of  added  occupants.  Once  well  within  its  shelter,  quiet  pre- 
vailed.    And  how  wonderful  that  surcease  from  concussion  and 
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flame  for  the  wounded  who  rested  there!  To  nerves  badly  shat- 
tered  by  the  hours  of  terrific  fire  it  brought  a  peace  which  seemed 
heaven  itself  by  contrast. 

Outside,  an  hour's  passing  had  made  little  difference  in  the 
intensity  of  the  shelling. 

"Well,  Sergeant,  it's  time  to  go.  1*11  take  the  runners  and 
try  to  find  a  route  through  the  town  we  can  bring  the  carts  along. 
You  remain  here.  I'U  get  a  message  back  to  you  after  we've 
located  the  C.O.  and  have  his  orders." 

Giving  the  runners  the  destination,  in  order  that  one  of  us 
might  reach  it,  we  started  off  through  the  village,  fifteen  yards 
apart.  There  were  fewer  men  moving  about  now,  although  the 
needs  of  communication  and  transfer  of  wounded  made  them  too 
many  for  the  fire.  Twenty  minutes  later  we  were  in  front  of  a 
dugout  cut  into  a  reverse  slope  on  the  other  side  of  town,  unhit 
although  nine  men  within  our  range  of  vision  had  been  killed  by 
the  shells  we  passed  through  on  the  way.  How  many  were 
wounded  we  didn't  know. 

A  sentry  stood  in  the  doorway.    "Here's  Captain  Bruce, 

Sir." 

"Good,  Petrie.    Where  are  the  guns?" 

"Above  us  on  the  hill.  Gee,  we've  been  taking  it  all  day." 

"Supply  Officer  reporting.  How'd  you  like  some  hot  coffee 
and  grub,  old  bean?" 

"Thank  God,  you're  here!  The  men  are  nearly  done  up. 
How  did  you  make  it  through  the  town?  Where  is  the  grub? 
How  long  will  it  take  to  get  it  here?  Can  you  bring  the  carts  or 
do  we  send  the  men  through  that  hell  to  carry  it?  Damn  it,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you." 

"We  can  try  to  bring  the  carts  through,  though  we'll  prob- 
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ably  end  by  losing  the  mules  and  having  to  send  the  men  any way. 
The  water  wagon  and  ration  cart  with  a  hot  meal  are  on  the  other 
edge  of  the  village." 

"Great.  I  don't  know  how  you  made  it  this  soon,  but  we're 
sure  glad  to  have  both.  Try  the  carts.  Pd  rather  lose  mules  than 
men  and  they  may  get  through." 

The  runners  were  sent  back,  widely  separated,  to  lead  the 
sergeant  forward.  Luck  was  with  them,  and  within  another 
forty  minutes  the  life-giving  supplies  were  comparatively  safe 
under  the  lee  of  the  steep  slope.  Bruce  turned  to  his  company 
agents. 

"Notify  the  2nd,  lst,  and  3rd  platoons,  in  that  order,  to 
send  details  here  for  food — say  'hot  food.'  Have  the  carrying 
details  bring  all  the  canteens  from  each  platoon.  Hurry!" 

"How  does  the  country  look  back  there?"  He  waved  his 
hand  to  the  rear. 

"Like  the  very  devil  had  come  across  it.  This  is  a  drive! 
Did  you  know  the  Moroccans  and  lst  Division  were  in  it?  How 
have  our  losses  been?" 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  them.  We  passed  companies  this 
morning  that  were  under  command  of  corporals.  A  liaison  offi- 
cer  told  me  a  while  ago  that  Major  Fechet  had  been  hit,  but  had 
refused  to  go  back  and  was  in  command  of  a  composite  battalion 
of  men  from  three  regiments.  He  bound  himself  up  and  got  a 
group  of  about  eighty  men — all  that  were  left  out  of  six  hundred 
— together  to  organize  a  strong  point.  The  Division  was  on  its 
objectives  at  the  hour  set,  and  is  still  going  strong." 

It  was.  The  attack  continued  on  the  right  of  the  sector  early 
in  the  evening.  During  the  night  the  lines  were  hooked  up  and 
at  daylight  the  entire  front  was  driven  forward  another  two 
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kilometers  to  the  outskirts  of  Tigny,  in  spite  of  counter-attacks 
by  two  Boche  divisions  thrown  in  its  face  from  an  exposed  flank 
in  front  of  the  Moroccans.  The  taking  of  that  position  broke 
the  main  Boche  lateral  line  of  supply  from  Soissons  to  Chàteau- 
Thierry.  Throughout  the  day  the  remnants  of  the  Second  held 
on,  strengthening  their  lines  to  withstand  repeated  and  desperate 
counter-attacks. 

During  the  afternoon  another  trip  had  been  made  to  the 
kitchens  and  another  hot  meal  was  taken  forward  to  the  men  in 
spite  of  the  Boche  harassing  fire. 

The  C.O.  had  been  talking  to  a  Brigade  liaison  officer. 

teGo  on  back  and  move  the  Train  to  these  woods  near  the 
Soissons-Villers-Cotterets  Road.  That  Farm  is  going  to  catch 
a  lot  of  shelling  now.  There  are  so  few  men  lef t  that  we'll  cer- 
tainly  be  relieved  to-night  and  I  want  to  get  on  the  road  and  get 
the  Company  out  of  this  as  fast  as  possible  after  relief.  Get  every- 
thing  ready  to  move.  If  we  save  time  in  starting  we'll  find 
clearer  roads  and  can  give  them  rest  several  hours  earlier  than 
otherwise." 

Camp  was  established  at  the  designated  point,  shelter  for 
the  men  being  found  in  evacuated  Boche  dugouts  in  the  wood 
after  they  had  been  inspected  for  traps  and  set  grenades.  At 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  Company  arrived,  temporarily 
in  Division  reserve.  The  C.O.  instructed  the  Platoon  Com- 
manders. 

"There  is  room  in  these  dugouts  for  the  men.  Let  them  rest, 
but  keep  clothing  and  equipment  on.  I'm  expecting  orders 
for  relief  and  we  want  a  prompt  start." 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  By  one  o'clock  the  Company  was 
on  the  road  back  through  the  woods  to  Villers-Cotterets.  But 
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even  then  the  road  was  crowded.  Troops  going  out,  marching 
drunkenly  along  after  forty-eight  hours  of  ceaseless  combat; 
fresh  troops  and  trains  from  the  relieving  3  8th  French  Division 
coming  in.  The  night  was  clear  but  dark.  Only  a  faint  line  of 
sky  showed  between  the  tall  trees  which  lined  the  road.  Enough, 
however,  to  make  dimly  visible  the  long  lines  of  troops  which 
filled  the  route  to  capacity. 

Only  forty-eight  hours!  But  what  an  eternity  of  struggle, 
what  a  holocaust  of  fire,  what  a  calamitous  total  of  losses!  The 
nerves  of  men  and  animals  were  on  edge.  Weary  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  their  feet  moved  with  a  rapidity  born  of  knowledge 
that  back  there  lay  quiet  and  rest  again. 

Then,  close  above  the  road,  sounded  the  motor  of  a  Boche 
plane.  It  passed  over,  grew  vague,  then  back  again,  searching, 
searching  for  that  crowded  artery  of  traffic.  There  was  no  light, 
no  smoking — every  face  was  turned  away  from  the  sky.  Yet 
the  gray  streak  of  the  road  might  be  visible  from  above. 

Again  the  plane — and  all  at  once  the  night  burst  into  day. 
A  magnesium  light  swung  from  its  supporting  parachute  and 
drifted  slowly  above  the  route.  The  road  and  its  burden  lay 
revealed  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  dark  woods  on  either  side. 
Horses  threw  up  their  heads  in  terror  of  the  tenseness  which 
gripped  men  and  animals  alike.  Sudden  orders,  snapped  out 
under  the  strain. 

"Drivers!  Lead  your  mules  by  the  bridles.  Hold  to  the 
road.  Steady.  Corporals!  Lead  your  squads  away  from  the 
road.    Don't  break  that  column.    Keep  coming.  Steady." 

Another  light.  It  cast  its  brilliancy  farther  along  the  route. 
Then  the  plane  swept  down  from  its  circle  and  along  the  plainly 
marked  road,  crowded  with  men  and  transportation.  Three  heavy 
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bombs  dropped  in  quick  succession.  Their  crunch  shook  the 
earth  under  the  moving  feet. 

But  the  pilot  had  erred.  The  plane  was  not  exactly  above. 
All  three  struck  off  the  road  in  the  trees.  A  few  minor  wounds 
from  the  fragments;  that  was  all,  for  the  moment.  On  his  next 
attempt  a  bomb  wiped  out  an  entire  platoon  of  an  infantry 
company. 

The  traffic  kept  on.  Helpless  to  protect  themselves  or  to 
retaliate,  the  columns  moved  forward;  one  into  the  lines  where 
this  offensive  would  allow  the  use  of  their  arms,  the  other  into 
rear  areas  of  rest  where  no  such  congestion  incited  night  attack. 

At  three  o'clock  tfA"  Company  swung  off  the  road  into  a 
wooded  hollow  and  made  camp.  The  picket  lines  were  up,  the 
men  wrapped  in  blankets  under  shelter  halves,  when  the  skies 
turned  loose  a  downpour  that  drenched  them  through.  Where 
cover  above  did  not  leak,  the  ground  beneath  threatened  to  float 
them  away.  Entrenching  tools  were  called  into  play  to  ditch 
around  their  beds,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  uncomfortable  event 
a  messenger  arrived. 

"Captain  Bruce?  *A'  Company,  5th  Machine  Gun?" 

"Yes.    This  way.    What  is  it?" 

"Orders  from  Battalion,  Sir." 

Bruce  rarely  cursed.  When  he  did  it  was  usually  one  set 
expression.  To-night,  his  words  dried  the  surrounding  officers  and 
sent  them  hurrying  forth  with  orders.  The  Company  was  to  move 
farther  back  at  once.  Boche  long-range  artillery  was  expected 
to  rake  the  woods  in  order  to  prevent  reenforcements  coming  up 
— for  a  relief  that  was  already  completed. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  the  Company,  its  discipline  and  training, 
that  the  time  consumed  in  breaking  camp  under  a  torrential 
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downpour,  harnessing  the  animals,  finding  every  last  bit  of  equip- 
ment,  and  getting  out  on  the  road — all  in  pitch  darkness  until  a 
pair  of  lanterns  was  swung  over  the  ground  on  final  inspection 
— was  just  thirty-five  minutes. 

Daylight  brought  them  to  another  camp  site  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Wood,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  settled  for  a 
few  hours  sleep.  Mess  was  served  for  the  first  time  that  day  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  over  the  steaming  coffee  questions  were 
asked  and  answered. 

"Well,  Fm  only  three  days  older  by  the  calendar."  Talley 
smothered  a  yawn  and  grinned  at  the  C.O.    "What  happened?" 

Bruce  picked  up  a  twig  and  traced  a  rough  map  in  the 
ground. 

"Your  guess  is  about  as  good  as  mine,  but  this  is  the  way  it 
looked  to  me  when  I  was  studying  the  maps  in  Vierzy.  Here  is 
Soissons  and  over  here,  Reims.  The  Boche  drove  a  deep  salient 
into  the  lines  between  those  points,  which  was  stopped,  as  you 
know,  near  Chàteau-Thierry. 

"I  heard  on  the  way  in,  the  night  before  we  went  over,  that 
there  had  been  another  Boche  drive  started  on  both  sides  of  Reims 
on  the  1 5  th,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fizzle.  The  most  they  had 
gained  the  first  two  days  was  four  miles,  and  they  were  practically 
checked  then.  Now,  Foch  and  Pershing  have  more  divisions 
every  week  and  the  way  I  see  it  they  decided  it  was  time  to  start 
something  on  their  own  account. 

"There  must  have  been  over  half  a  million  Boche  in  that 
salient.  We  struck  here,  just  south  of  Soissons,  and  when  we 
were  pulled  out,  that  main  supply  route  across  the  salient  from 
the  north  was  cut.  Suppose  Foch  ordered  another  attack  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  "U"  near  Reims.    Wouldn't  there  be 
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a  good  chance  of  closing  the  whole  thing  before  the  Boche  pull 
out?" 

The  group  drew  closer  in  contemplation  of  the  map. 

The  C.O.  continued.  "The  artillery  behind  us  included 
Army  artillery,  and  a  French  officer  told  me  that  it  had  been 
assembled  in  three  days;  guns,  ammunition,  everything.  That 
was  some  job.  You  know  what  we  were  up  against  going  in. 
The  whole  Brigade  was  picked  up  so  fast  that  it  meant  double 
timing  the  last  hour  before  the  jump-off  in  order  to  go  over  with 
our  barrage  on  the  zero  hour! 

"Any  attack  sprung  on  that  short  notice  with  the  power  of 
the  lst  and  2nd  Divisions  and  the  Moroccans  behind  it  must  have 
been  more  of  a  surprise  to  the  Boche  than  it  was  to  us.  I  think 
we've  started  something;  but  wait  until  to-morrow — I'll  try  and 
get  the  dope  from  Division." 

The  only  news  the  following  day  brought  was  that  of  an- 
other  move  and  we  hiked  back  to  Bergy,  north  of  Meaux,  for  a 
ten  days  "rest."  These  rest  periods  had  begun  to  develop  a  sense 
of  humor.  True,  we  were  not  under  fire,  nor  did  the  beds  seem 
unwelcome;  but  the  need  of  long  hours  of  instruction  for  the 
replacements  which  must  fill  the  thinned  ranks  after  each  heavy 
offensive  left  little  time  for  idleness.  The  Company  was  trained, 
however,  at  a  pitch  too  high  to  make  it  advisable  to  let  down. 
Like  a  boxer  between  rounds,  it  received  a  quick  polishing  and 
a  little  breathing  spell.  Otherwise  there  was  little  relaxation  for 
the  Division  which  was  fast  earning  the  reputation  of  first  class 
shock  troops. 

Newspapers  and  Division  Intelligence  brought  the  sum- 
mary  of  the  Soissons  offensive  as  viewed  from  a  more  distant 
point  than  "A"  Company  had  seen  it.    The  importance  of  the 
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first  Allied  offensive  which  bore  real  fruits  of  victory  since  the 
Marne  in  1914,  its  promise  of  further  inspirational  successes,  and 
the  share  the  Division  had  taken  in  "turning  the  tide  of  the  World 
War,"  were  published  to  all  commands  within  the  week. 

The  days  at  Plattsburg  when  a  Cavalry  Captain  had  sum- 
marized  discipline  by  "stern  measures  when  men  are  wrong;  sin- 
cere  praise  when  they  do  well"  seemed  way  back  in  a  dim  past. 
Yet  it  was  a  military  truth  which  all  armies  recognized.  The 
growing  esprit  of  the  Second  was  given  a  further  boost  by  the 
commendatory  orders  read  to  the  men  who  survived. 

General  Mangin,  who  commanded  the  French  Corps  in  which 
the  Second  was  operating,  and  later  described  the  offensive  as 
"the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,"  was  especially  enthusiastic.  He 
closed  with  the  statement, 

"American  comrades!  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  blood 
so  generously  spilled  on  the  soil  of  my  country.  I  am  proud 
to  have  commanded  you  during  such  days  and  have  fought 
with  you  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world." 

But  to  "A"  Company,  having  been  attached  to  the  23rd  In- 
fantry  during  the  attack,  the  citation  by  the  French  Armies  of 
the  North  and  Northeast  signed  by  General  Petain  brought 
recompense  for  the  hardships  and  pride  in  accomplishment. 

"Engaged  unexpectedly  in  the  offensive  of  July  18,  1918,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  on  a  terrain  which  was  unknown 
and  very  difficult,  displayed  during  two  days,  without  al- 
lowing  themselves  to  stop  by  fatigue  and  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  food  and  water,  a  remarkable  ardor  and  tenacity, 
driving  back  the  enemy  11  kilometers,  capturing  2,700 
prisoners,  12  cannon  and  several  hundred  machine  guns." 
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It  was  a  quiet  little  town,  but  dirty; 
even  the  sunlight  didn't  take  the  curse 
off  the  manure  piles  along  the  streets. 
Yet  there  was  respite  from  the  past 
weeks;  a  six  o'clock  reveille  was  better 
than  being  hauled  out  for  a  midnight 
march;  the  replacements  furnished 
good  material  as  listeners  while  stories 
of  experiences  in  the  line  were  re- 
counted;  and  "A"  Company  had  re- 
ceived  another  supply  of  shoes  and 
clothing. 

Corporal  Woods  gratefully  turned  in  his  size  1 1  EE  clod-hop- 
pers  for  a  pair  of  8  D's  which  more  nearly  conformed  to  his  feet. 

"There,  damn  it!  Now  I  can  take  off  these  four  pairs  of 
extra  socks." 

"Whereinhell  did  you  get  four  pairs  of  socks,  Corporal?" 
Private  Baker  was  grieved.  "Why,  I've  been  wearing  tape  for 
socks  across  my  toes  and  heels  for  two  weeks.  You  lucky  bum! 
Or  maybe  you  aren't  so  lucky.  Maybe  that's  the  reason  we  only 
got  a  pair  apiece  in  this  squad  the  last  issue." 
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"G'wan.  I  won  these  rolling  craps.  What  d'you  mean 
sayin'  Fd  hold  out  on  you?  And  anyway,  didn't  the  Lieuten- 
ant  inspect  the  last  issue?  Cheese,  I  thought  he  was  even  goin' 
to  wash  my  feet  the  way  he  give  us  the  once  over." 

A  few  nights  of  normal  rest  had  returned  the  Company  to 
normal  spirits  and  condition,  except  for  a  growing  tendency  to 
confine  their  conversation  to  rumors  of  the  future  instead  of 
comments  on  the  past.  Rumor  gave  full  freedom  to  imagination 
and  vented  expressions  of  desire  to  strike  back  for  the  loss  of  bud- 
dies.  The  diversity  of  reports  which  rumor  had  it  were  authentic 
did  high  praise  to  their  imaginations.  But  then,  these  khaki-clad 
men  were  changing  from  just  soldiers  to  fighting  men — within,  a 
sense  of  pure  fatalism  had  taken  form;  without,  evidences  of 
hatred  of  the  torment  of  battle  were  shown  by  eagerness  to  face 
the  enemy,  have  at  him,  and  crush  the  opponents  who  caused  it 
all. 

Yet  we  were  surprised  when  the  C.O.  showed  signs  of  hav- 
ing  caught  the  germ  of  rumor.  He  called  me  to  Headquarters  one 
morning  and  sprung  a  question  which  was  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue. 

"Westy,  how  would  you  like  to  go  home?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  have  I  done?  Are  you  rail- 
roading  me  or  just  kidding?" 

"No,  I'm  serious.  Some  one  from  the  Company  has  to  go; 
orders  from  Division.  They  are  sending  a  selected  group  home 
to  serve  as  machine  gun  instructors;  increase  of  rank  and  all  that. 
You've  seen  enough  to  know  what  it's  all  about.  When  it's  over 
the  men  who  stay  will  probably  be  crippled  or  buried.  Here's  a 
chance  to  see  your  people  and  come  back  later  with  another 
unic. 
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"Not  that  I  want  to  see  you  go.  You've  been  doing  good 
work  and  the  officers  of  the  Company  are  well  matched;  we  get 
along  finely  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  asked  Miller;  he's  the 
senior.  But  he  is  hesitating.  Think  it  over;  let  me  know  before 
night." 

After  all,  why  not?  Home!  The  chance  to  be  there  again; 
an  event  that  had  been  cast  out  of  mind  so  that  no  task  in  the 
lines  would  be  hindered  by  the  hesitation  born  of  desire  to  live. 
Now  it  would  be  possible,  honorably;  and  perhaps  a  chance  to 
come  back  with  a  company.  The  prospect  opened  up  all  the 
visions  of  after  life,  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  that  had  been 
sent  to  death  by  persevering  concentration  on  the  idea  that  they 
would  not  be — that  this  was  the  whole  endeavor  to  be  done  as 
well  as  possible. 

Let's  see,  who  would  be  left?  Bruce,  Miller,  Price,  Talley, 
Silvestone,  and — and  they  would  be  doing  what?  Carrying  on! 
Going  forward  with  the  men.  Sticking  to  the  tasks  we  had 
prayed  to  have  assigned  us.  Perhaps  they  would  fall,  probably 
would,  but  this  was  our  mission,  leading  the  Company  into  action. 

Unthinkable!  Stick  it  out.  Once  away,  the  devils  of  con- 
science  would  never  cease  to  hammer  home  the  thought  of  quit- 
ting. 

In  the  orderly  room,  Bruce  turned  from  his  papers.  Some- 
how,  that  face  which  alternately  smiled  all  over  when  off  duty 
and  grew  hard  with  keen  alertness  and  determination  when  things 
were  stirring  seemed  older  this  afternoon.  Lines  were  beginning 
to  show  around  the  eyes.    He  had  a  mother  back  home  too. 

"Well?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go.  If  there  is  anyone  else  please  send  him. 
You've  been  damned  good  to  me  in  this  Company,  given  me  more 
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help  and  friendship  than  a  thousand  ordinary  C.O.'s.  I  want  to 
go  through  with  the  gang." 

His  voice,  as  he  replied,  was  gruff.  "Don't  get  maudlinc 
I'm  glad  of  your  choice,  because  Miller  wants  to  go.  His  commis- 
sion  as  Captain  is  overdue  and  there  seems  no  way  for  him  to  get 
a  company  here.  He's  only  going  because  we  both  agreed  that 
the  war  couldn't  end  this  f  all.  There  doesn't  seem  any  possibility 
of  that,  so  he'll  have  an  opportunity  to  get  back  with  his  own 
command." 

"Let's  have  a  drink.  Oh,  yes,  I  mean  after  retreat.  This 
will  be  Duke's  last  night  at  mess." 

And  mess  held  a  mixture  of  feelings.  The  decision  was  about 
a  toss-up  one  way  or  the  other.  Given  the  opportunity  over 
again,  who  could  say  which  way  the  choice?  Having  decided  to 
go,  "Duke"  was  already  regretting  it.    He  raised  his  glass. 

"Well,  here's  to  'A'  Company.  How!  Good  luck,  because 
if  anything  startling  happens  this  f all,  you're  going  to  be  involved 
in  another  little  war  and  Fm  going  to  be  the  shock  troops." 

"G'wan.  When  you  get  back  to  Virginny  and  get  some 
of  that  old  mule  between  your  ribs,  you'll  feel  better.  What  you 
mean  is,  'good  luck  to  me' — wait  till  you  strike  some  of  those 
nice  war  camp  instructors  who  operate  according  to  the  books." 

Little  did  any  of  that  crowd  know  what  the  next  four 
months  held  in  store. 

Now  came  another  move  by  rail,  this  time  to  Nancy,  from 
which  town  we  hiked  out  into  a  drenching  rain  that  made  the 
night  march  over  the  hills  one  of  greatest  difficulty.  The  muddy 
roads  were  so  greasy  that  it  took  twelve  mules  and  the  help  of  a 
platoon  of  men  to  get  the  rolling  kitchen  and  R  &  B  wagon  up 
the  final  grade  and  into  billets  in  the  hilltop  village  before  day- 
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light.  The  following  night  we  took  over  a  quiet  sector  near 
Pont-à-Mousson.  A  two  hours'  march  in  through  woods  brought 
the  Company  to  a  glade,  around  which  were  tar-paper  barracks. 
They  turned  in  on  wire  mesh  bunks  and  dreamed  of  the  joys  of 
being  Division  reserve. 

What  was  the  astonishment  the  following  morning  to  find 
that  we  were  in  the  second  line,  only  a  quarter  mile  from  the 
enemy.  It  was  in  truth  a  quiet  sector.  Here  other  tired  divisions 
had  rested  while  occupying  the  lines,  and  here  also  the  Second, 
wiser  now  in  its  experience,  would  also  remain  comparatively 
quiet.  Patrols  and  a  few  small  raids  were  staged  in  order  to  get 
a  few  prisoners,  but  the  men  seemed  content  to  await  more  profit- 
able  ground  upon  which  to  strike  with  serious  intent.  This  was 
a  "bon  secteur";  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

However,  it  was  not  without  its  drawbacks.  The  artillery 
might  limit  its  firing  to  a  few  casual  rounds  a  day,  but  the  air 
forces  had  reached  an  arrangement  which  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory  to  the  Americans.  The  French  planes  started  over  the  lines 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and  remained,  circling  about  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Seemingly,  the  only  object  they  had  was 
to  observe. 

As  soon  as  darkness  fell,  the  Boche  planes  got  busy  and 
their  nocturnal  activities  embraced  a  different  purpose.  They 
bombed  the  woods  with  a  regularity  that  soon  became  nerve-rack- 
ing.  While  some  of  them  must  have  flown  on  over  Nancy  to  give 
attention  to  that  rail-head,  as  evidenced  by  the  shattered  roofs  and 
walls  of  the  town,  so  far  as  the  men  were  concerned  we  received 
all  the  bombs  the  Germans  could  ship  to  that  portion  of  the  Front. 

Darkness  would  descend,  and  a  few  stars  peep  forth  between 
the  leaves  overhead.   Then  there  would  sound  a  purring  up  above 
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somewhere,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Boche  motors  driving  home 
the  knowledge  of  what  lay  in  store.  Circling,  circling;  over  and 
back,  back  and  forth;  looking  for  a  light.  Then  a  great  boom 
would  shake  the  night's  stillness. 

Everyone  shared  the  same  feelings. 

"It  isn't  that  I  expect  to  get  hit;  shelling  would  get  a  lot 
more  of  us.  But  it's  the  damn  waiting!  Just  to  have  to  sit  around 
and  listen  to  those  motors  gives  me  the  creeps.  And  every  plane 
sounds  like  it's  right  above  you." 

At  such  times  any  cover  overhead  eased  one's  nerves.  The 
roof  might  be  only  thin  board  and  tar  paper,  but  it  offered  a  sort 
of  buffer  against  the  sound  of  the  whirring  motors  which  ground 
into  nerves  like  a  dentist's  drill  into  sensitive  teeth. 

The  infantry  Battalion  Commander  was  located  in  a  secure 
dugout.  It  offered  the  only  peaceful  evening  visiting  place. 
Whether  its  attraction  lay  in  the  respite  from  bombing  planes 
or  the  Major's  hospitality  was  a  question,  but  the  nightly  gather- 
ing  testified  to  its  popularity.  Under  a  box  in  one  corner  the 
Major  had  found  a  keg  of  cognac,  almost  full,  which  the  recently 
relieved  French  had  left  behind  for  reasons  unknown.  Its  solace 
was  mellowing  indeed.  No  ordinary  cognac  that — if  bottled  it 
would  have  boasted  labels  inscribed  "un  fine."  Even  its  strength 
which  gripped  throat  muscles  in  firm  grasp  after  each  swallow 
was  welcomed.  Better  have  one's  hair  stand  on  end  from  that 
than  from  the  vigil  under  visiting  planes. 

The  Major  would  pour  a  sizeable  drink,  contemplate  it 
carefully,  down  it  with  a  sudden  gulp,  shudder  violently, 
and  remark,  "Wow,  that's  awful  stuff — I  wish  I  had  a  barrel 
ofit!" 

Awakened  one  morning  from  the  sound  sleep  inspired  by  a 
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visit  to  Battalion  Headquarters,  the  C.  O.  faced  a  worried 
cook. 

"Sir,  the  Mess  Sergeant's  gone." 

"Gone?    Gone  where?"    Bruce  sat  up. 

"Well,  Sir.  There's  a  bomb  in  the  kitchen;  stands  as  high  as 
my  head.  Dud,  didn't  go  off.  But  we're  afraid  to  light  the  fires, 
and  Pollock's  left.    His  pack  and  everything  are  gone." 

Inspection  bore  out  the  cook's  report.  There,  squarely  be- 
tween  the  flres  in  front  of  the  cook  shack,  with  its  nose  sunk  into 
the  ground,  was  a  giant  bomb.  Its  very  size  struck  one  with  the 
idea  that  to  breathe  heavily  would  be  risky.  And  there  was  cer- 
tainly  no  sign  of  the  Mess  Sergeant;  nor  any  indication  of  his 
selected  route  of  departure. 

"Move  the  kitchen  over  there  flfty  yards.  After  mess  I'll 
have  a  detail  dig  a  hole  alongside  this  'present.'  Then  we'll  put  a 
rope  around  it  and  roll  it  into  the  hole  and  cover  it  up." 

With  considerable  perspiration  the  work  was  accomplished 
and  the  area  made  safe,  although  a  sign  was  posted  over  the 
"grave"  giving  warning  of  the  unexploded  bomb  beneath. 

The  C.O.  was  decidedly  irritated.  "Sergeant,  notify  the 
Division  M.P.  Headquarters.  Give  them  a  description  from  the 
service  record.  I  want  him  back;  he  had  six  hundred  francs  of 
the  company  fund  that  I  gave  him  to  use  in  adding  extras  to  the 
mess.  Better  send  a  report  to  Brigade  Hqrs.  too,  asking  all  other 
unit  commanders  in  the  sector  to  be  notified.  If  he  hadn't  taken 
his  equipment  I'd  think  he  was  just  scared,  but  this  looks  like 
desertion." 

He  worried  about  it  all  day.  There  had  been  hints  of  Ger- 
man  sympathies.  Here  was  a  sector  so  quiet  that  with  care  a 
man  might  cross  over  to  the  Boche  lines  with  comparative  ease 
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and  little  danger.  Pollock  did  not  return,  nor  did  we  ever  re- 
ceive  word  of  his  apprehension.    The  matter  remained  a  mystery. 

About  a  week  after  we  entered  the  sector,  the  C.O.  entered 
my  shack  one  afternoon  and,  reclining  comfortably  on  the  bunk, 
surveyed  the  roof  thoughtfully.  He  was  in  one  of  his  relaxed 
moods  that  carried  him  out  of  the  severe  poise  of  authority  and 
into  that  easy  spirit  of  camaraderie  for  which  we  loved  him.  At 
such  times,  rank  was  forgotten,  and  military  courtesy  went  by 
the  boards. 

"Well,  you  old  soak,  what's  on  your  mind?" 

"Something  which  would  make  you  more  respectful  if  you 
knew  of  it.  But  then,  being  merely  a  edog-robber'  for  the  Supply 
Sergeant,  your  ignorance  is  forgiven." 

"When  you  made  me  Supply  Omcer  I  thought  you  were 
doing  me  a  f  avor,  letting  me  learn  some  of  the  details  of  company 
management.  Since  then  I've  changed  my  mind — all  the  grief 
and  none  of  the  excitement." 

ftSo  you  think  the  responsibility  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
men  is  just  excitement,  eh?    Why  do  you  think  I 
gave  you  the  job  of  S.O.  a  couple  of 
months  ago?"  /*' 

"Search  me,  I  never  did  any-  '/ 
thing  to  you." 

He  sat  up,  serious  again. 
"Well,  Hl  tell  you. 
There  are  a  lot  of 
things  going  on  in 
a  company  which  a 
platoon  c  o  m- 
mander  doesn't 
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A  GIANT  BOMB 
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see  and  isn't  bothered  with.  This  has  given  you  a  chance  to 
work  with  me  more  or  less.  And  the  preparation  for  some- 
thing  I've  been  looking  forward  to  may  be  nearly  at  an  end.  How 
would  you  like  to  have  a  company?" 

"Answering  you  seriously,  of  course  Pd  like  it.  But  there 
would  be  one  great  drawback.  I  couldn't  have  a  company  and 
serve  with  you  at  the  same  time,  and  really,  \A.D.',  that's  some- 
thing  to  think  about.   But  just  what  do  you  mean?" 

"There's  a  vacancy  in  the  Divisional  Machine  Gun  Battalion 
and  Major  Drollinger  has  asked  me  to  recommend  an  officer  to 
take  over  one  of  the  companies.  Your  name  went  in.  It  hasn't 
been  approved  and  may  not  be;  don't  mention  it.  I  thought  you 
might  like  a  little  warning  in  order  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
a  few  details  which  you've  had  no  use  for  so  far." 

"Thank  you.  But  I  almost  hope  it  doesn't  go  through.  'A' 
Company  is  like  home." 

"Yes,  but  you  can  never  tell  what  changes  the  next  drive 
will  bring  about.  There's  a  job  to  do  over  there,  and  I  hope  you 
get  a  chance  to  do  it." 

He  departed  and  that  night  orders  arrived  for  relief  of  the 
Company.  We  moved  back  to  Camp  Bois  de  l'Eveque,  between 
Toul  and  Nancy,  where  an  intensive  two  weeks'  training  was  to 
bring  the  replacements  as  nearly  up  to  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  commands  as  instruction  alone  would  permit. 

On  the  12th  I  reported  to  Major  Zane,  the  C.O.  of  the  4th 
M.G.  Bn.,  for  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  command  of  **B"  Com- 
pany. 

Camp  Bois  de  l'Eveque  contained  barracks  for  the  housing 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  was  spread  over  a  large  area.  "B" 
Company  was  comfortably  situated  and  inspection  of  the  bar- 
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racks,  kitchen,  and  equipment  proved  satisfactory.  But  the 
orderly  room  papers  presented  a  problem.  The  lst  Sergeant,  the 
Supply  Sergeant,  and  a  platoon  sergeant  had  gone  A.W.O.L.  to 
Nancy,  returned  four  days  later,  and  were  now  cooling  their 
heels  in  the  jug;  all  of  them  busted  to  privates  by  the  irate  Bat- 
talion  Commander. 

Several  men  from  the  Company  were  also  serving  time  in 
the  guardhouse,  and  Nancy  was  still  only  an  hour  away.  The 
organization  had  been  pretty  well  shot  up  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau 
and  passes  had  not  materialized  for  those  who  considered  that 
affair  proper  excuse  for  a  bust.  The  replacements  were  not  be- 
ing  given  any  too  good  an  example  of  discipline. 

The  lieutenants  who  composed  the  company  officers  were  a 
group  of  sincere  young  officers  who  were  ready  to  cooperate  fully. 
A  conference  brought  out  some  interesting  facts.  The  sergeants 
who  had  lost  their  chevrons  were  the  best  men  in  the  Company, 
and  three  men  who  had  been  tried  in  the  position  of  lst  Ser- 
geant  had  failed  to  command  the  respect  or  support  of  the  men. 
A  reorganization  was  necessary. 

The  Major,  that  day,  had  received  his  promotion  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel  and,  in  expectation  of  transf er,  ref used  to  appoint  any 
new  non-commissioned  officers  as  that  was  properly  the  task  of 
the  relieving  Battalion  Commander. 

Retreat  brought  out  an  assembled  Company,  polished  for 
the  occasion,  which  regarded  the  formation  as  an  opportunity  to 
size  up  the  new  C.O.  with  a  view  towards  heading  off  to  Nancy 
at  the  first  chance  or  buckling  down  to  duty,  as  their  reaction 
dictated.  Psychologically  it  was  a  critical  occasion.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  face  the  situation. 

"At  ease.   Look  at  me."  Plattsburg  again. 
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"This  Company  made  a  fine  record  under  fire  in  the  Chàteau- 
Thierry  sector.  There  are  going  to  be  other  sectors  where  just  an 
average  company  will  suffer  heavy  losses  and  fail,  whereas  a  really 
fine  organization  will  go  through  successfully  with  lesser  casual- 
ties. 

"At  the  present  time  you  are  too  well  represented  in  the 
guard-house.  That  is  going  to  stop — you  are  going  to  stop  it. 
If  you  hope  to  live  through  this  war  you'll  have  to  have  discipline 
in  this  Company.  And  the  sort  of  discipline  I  mean  can  only  come 
from  your  willingness  to  do  your  best  every  day  and  your  loyalty 
to  the  Company,  the  Battalion,  and  the  A.E.F. 

"I  want  to  be  proud  of  'B'  Company  and  I  want  you  to  be 
proud  of  it.  'B'  Company  is  going  to  be  the  best  machine  gun 
company  in  the  Division,  and  you  are  going  to  make  it  so.  If 
you  have  troubles  come  to  me  with  them — I'll  try  to  help.  You 
can  count  on  me  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and,  by  God,  I'll  be 
able  to  count  on  you  or  know  why. 

"This  Company  is  going  to  get  passes  to  Nancy  in  rotation 
for  every  man  who  has  served  with  it  over  six  months.  But  if 
one  man  goes  A.W.O.L.,  or  one  man  is  late  getting  back,  all 
passes  will  stop.  I  expect  you  to  take  care  of  that  yourselves. 
rll  not  nurse  you.  You  are,  f  rom  now  on,  entirely  on  your  honor. 

ftAnd  remember  this — play  square  with  your  outfit,  and 
your  officers  will  play  square  with  you.  To-morrow  morning  we 
start  a  machine  gun  course  under  the  supervision  of  the  Divi- 
sional  M.G.  Officer.  Every  man  is  going  to  know  how  to  operate 
the  guns.  When  we  leave  this  camp  we're  going  to  be  ready  to 
do  what  we  all  came  over  for — give  the  Boche  hell.  Dismissed." 

In  the  orderly  room  after  mess,  the  officers  assembled. 

"Who  is  the  best  lst  Sergeant  in  the  Company?" 
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"Shannon,  but  he's  been  busted  and  is  in  the  guard-house 
with  the  rest  of  them." 

"If  we  re-make  him,  will  the  men  respect  him?" 

"Yes,  more  than  any  other  because  he  knows  his  stuff.  He's 
a  third-enlistment  man,  and  gets  the  best  out  of  them.  But  the 
Colonel  will  never  agree." 

"The  Colonel  is  leaving.  And  the  new  C.O.  is  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  men  as  well  as  a  great  deal  about  machine 
guns.  His  name  is  Bruce,  and  he  has  been  transferred  from  'A' 
Company  of  the  5th  M.G.  Bn.   I  think  he'll  do  it." 

The  following  day  was  the  Colonel's  last  with  the  Battalion. 
He  left  rather  suddenly,  and  in  a  way  not  contemplated.  In  the 
morning  we  were  in  receipt  of  orders  to  march  out  to  a  near-by 
quarry  for  grenade  practice  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  men 
had  never  been  instructed  in  their  use.  Inquiry  elicited  the  in- 
formation  that  the  throwing  of  live  grenades  was  contemplated 
the  first  afternoon.  And  although  both  Company  Commanders 
protested  that  it  was  dangerous  until  the  men  were  made  thor- 
oughly  acquainted  with  them,  the  order  held.  Every  precau- 
tion,  except  the  matter  of  time  and  thorough  opportunity  for 
thought,  was  taken.  Groups  of  men  were  passed  through  brief, 
progressive  lectures  by  various  officers,  each  dealing  with  a  certain 
phase  of  the  procedure  and  each  emphasizing  the  fact  that  if 
a  grenade  was  dropped,  there  was  ampie  time  to  pick  it  up  again 
and  throw  it  out  of  the  danger  zone. 

What  we  feared  happened  within  an  hour.  A  replacement, 
nervous  and  confused,  dropped  one;  instead  of  stooping  down  and 
hurling  it  over  the  edge  of  the  quarry  he  cried  out  and  ran  from 
it.  The  explosion  drove  s  fragment  through  his  back,  injured 
two  others,  and  sunk  a  small  piece  in  the  ColonePs  leg. 
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Bruce  arrived  the  following  morning  and  took  command  of 
the  Battalion.  One  of  his  first  problems  was  the  request  of  the 
"B"  Company  C.O.  to  release  three  ex-sergeants  from  the  guard- 
house,  reappoint  them  in  their  former  grade,  and  make  one  of 
them  lst  Sergeant  of  the  Company. 

"You  say  these  men  went  A.W.O.L.?" 

"Yes,  but  there  are  no  others  who  know  their  work  so  well. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  men  more  or  less  resent  the  affair,  and 
there  will  be  no  bad  results  from  the  step.  The  very  fact  that 
Shannon  is  so  strict  as  lst  Sergeant  gains  their  respect." 

'Tt's  a  very  unusual  request,  and  you  must  realize  that  I 
just  took  over  the  Battalion.  Division  will  think  I've  gone 
crazy." 

"Division  won't  hear  about  it  unless  something  goes  wrong 
again.  Fd  like  to  have  you  gamble  with  me.  1*11  guarantee  they'll 
stay  on  duty." 

The  next  step  was  with  the  men  concerned.  They  were 
brought  over  under  guard  and  reported  in  the  orderly  room,  evi- 
dently  expecting  a  raking  over  the  coals. 

'T  see  by  your  service  records  that  you  three  men  have  had 
more  service  than  any  others  in  the  Company.  Af  ter  seven  to  eight 
years  in  the  Army  you  don't  belong  in  ranks  as  privates.  Now  I 
won't  have  men  in  the  Company  I  can't  trust.  If  you  can't  play 
the  game  1*11  request  your  transfer  to  a  replacement  depot.  Once 
you  get  started  around  on  that  sort  of  thing  your  chances  of  be- 
ing  popular  are  sort  of  slim.    What  do  you  say?" 

"What  does  the  Lieutenant  want  us  to  do?" 

"Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you'll  do  your  duty  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  f  rom  now  on.  Your  party  doesn't  trouble 
me — let's  start  with  a  clean  state.    Play  the  game  with  me.  I 
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need  non-coms  who  know  their  business,  but  they'll  have  to  be 
square." 

The  man  whom  the  Company  had  come  to  know  as  its  non- 
commissioned  head  squared  his  shoulders. 

"That's  fair  enough,  Lieutenant.  That  guard-house  is  lousy 
and  I'd  like  another  chance  anyhow.  The  Lieutenant  can  rely 
on  me." 

The  others  nodded. 

"Very  well.  The  order  is  ready.  You  resume  your  former 
status.  Post  it  on  the  bulletin  board  and  say  no  more  about  it 
to  the  men.  Let  them  take  it  for  granted  that  we've  reached  an 
agreement  among  ourselves.  But  don't  f orget.  I  want  a  company. 
When  you  fall  them  in  for  retreat  to-night  there's  to  be  no  more 
looking  around  in  ranks,  and  the  line  is  to  be  straight  and  steady. 
You're  responsible,  lst  Sergeant." 

The  men,  during  the  retreat  formation,  were  like  graven 
images. 

Move  orders  arrived  and  then,  the  first  night  out,  we  received 
trucks  which  motorized  the  Battalion  as  contemplated  under  the 
tables  of  organization.  Tactically,  the  Battalion  entered  into  a 
new  phase  of  being — motorization  brought  speed  in  dispositions 
and  provided  the  means  for  engaging  upon  extraordinary  mis- 
sions. 

Loading  of  material  and  men  was  worked  out  and  practiced 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Weights  were  evenly  distributed  on  the 
1%-ton  vehicles  without  sacrifice  of  organization  for  action. 
New  responsibilties  were  distributed  among  the  command.  A 
fortnight's  training  was  of  necessity  condensed  into  one  eve- 
ning.  Drivers  had  to  be  found  for  the  trucks;  mules  and  carts 
were  sent  to  Toul.   In  the  morning  the  4th  M.G.Bn.  rode  away, 
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the  men  cheering  as  much  in  anticipation  of  new  effectiveness  as 
in  joy  over  the  release  from  hiking.  Perhaps  the  cheers  would  not 
have  sounded  so  loudly  had  they  realized  that  trucks  could  not  get 
as  near  the  gun  positions  as  carts  except  in  warfare  of  rapid  move- 
ment;  miles  of  hiking  saved  were  more  than  balanced  by  long 
carries  of  the  equipment  during  advance  in  action. 

The  long-planned  concentration  of  American  forces  in  their 
own  portion  of  the  Front  along  the  Alsace-Lorraine  border  was 
taking  place.  In  1914  the  Germans  had  driven  a  wedge  into  the 
French  lines  to  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel  and  had  held  it  ever  since 
against  numerous  attempts  to  retake  it.  It  cut  the  railroad 
through  St.  Mihiel  and  flanked  any  attempt  against  the  fortress 
of  Metz.  The  two  sides  of  this  wedge  measured  forty  milcs,  and 
the  enemy  had  spent  four  years  strengthening  its  natural  defen- 
sive  positions  with  trenches,  strong  points,  and  wire. 

Before  any  attempt  to  attack  the  Briey  iron  basin  or  the  Metz- 
Sedan-Lille  railroad  could  be  made  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
salient.  The  American  General  Staff  had  estimated  a  total  of  over 
half  a  million  men  to  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment.  For 
weeks  preparations  went  forward.  Troops  were  being  assembled, 
artillery  pushed  forward,  road  building  material,  tanks,  ammuni- 
tion,  supplies,  ambulances,  and  food  moved  into  position.  And 
every  movement  was  carried  out  at  night  under  cover  of  darkness. 
The  miles  upon  miles  of  trucks  on  the  roads  went  forward  with- 
out  lights.  During  daylight  the  territory  facing  the  salient 
seemed  as  quiet  and  unoccupied  as  it  had  been  in  the  years  gone 
by.  By  the  lOth  of  September  the  First  American  Army  was  in 
position  ahead  of  its  own  rail-heads,  its  artillery  augmented  by 
French,  its  air  force  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  French  inde- 
pendent  air  force  and  British  bombing  squadrons. 
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This  information  was  passed  down  to  us  as  we  arrived  behind 
the  lines  and  camped  in  the  woods  north  of  Manonville,  on  the 
6th  of  September.  Battalion  Hqrs.  was  established  in  the 
town,  where  we  might  have  desks  to  work  upon  while  figuring 
our  firing  data.  Ahead,  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods,  was 
Lironville,  and  two  kilometers  further  the  village  of  Limey,  just 
behind  the  front  lines. 

Major  Drollinger,  the  Division  Machine  Gun  Officer,  worked 
out  a  barrage  plan  for  all  the  machine  guns  in  the  Division  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  companies  within  the  infantry  regi- 
ments.  The  available  guns  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  M.G.  Bns., 
totalling  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  were  to  support  the 
artillery  barrage,  and  assist  the  infantry  advance  by  subjecting 
the  enemy  to  heavy  fire  on  all  points  of  assembly,  message  centers, 
and  roads. 

There  followed  sleepless  nights  and  days  filled  with  compu- 
tations.  The  4th  M.G.  Bn.  was  assigned  to  cover  targets  ahead  of 
Limey  and  a  reconnaissance  of  the  lines  was  made  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  and  8th.  Leaving  the  woods  at  dark,  Bruce,  Lieut.  Paul 
of  tfA"  Company,  and  I  hiked  up  to  Limey  where  we  located  the 
P.C.  of  the  M.G.  Company  of  the  89th  Division  unit  which  held 
that  part  of  the  line.  The  Captain  was  cheerfully  ensconced  in 
a  cellar  under  a  corner  house  which  had  been  tumbled  down  over 
him,  and  quite  willing  to  render  any  possible  assistance.  After 
discussing  the  features  of  his  sector  we  made  a  tour  through  the 
f ront  lines,  ahead  of  the  town,  which  were  on  the  forward  slope  of 
a  long  ridge  overlooking  a  wide  stretch  of  No  Man's  Land. 

Back  in  the  P.C.,  maps  were  laid  out  and  Bruce  issued  orders. 
"Westover,  you'll  have  to  put  your  guns  in  the  front  line.  I 
want  these  targets  covered — this  battalion  headquarters  and  in- 
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tersecting  routes,  this  barracks  and  engineer  dump,  and  this  regi- 
mental  P.C.  The  ranges  vary  from  3200  to  3900  meters,  almost 
the  extreme  range  of  your  Hotchkiss  guns.  You'll  have  to  get 
forward  to  reach  them.  Check  these  positions  on  the  map,  you 
can  get  them  accurately  when  you  prepare  emplacements.  You'll 
have  to  have  cover,  for  that  line  will  be  where  the  Boche  bar- 
rage  will  land  when  the  attack  starts.  But  don't  leave  any  marks 
that  photos  will  show  or  you'll  be  blown  off  the  map  before  you 
start." 

The  Captain  produced  hot  coffee  at  midnight  and  we  sat 
down  to  a  bite  before  departing  for  the  rear.  Suddenly  the  town 
was  shaken  by  shells  of  heavy  caliber. 

"You  better  plan  to  stay  until  after  one  o'clock  now.  This 
entertainment  is  a  nightly  occurrence.  You  can't  get  out  by  the 
roads  until  they  let  up.   How's  for  a  little  poker?" 

At  one-fif  teen  the  shelling  began  to  slacken,  and  we  passed  the 
cross-roads  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  between  salvos  and  re- 
turned  to  camp. 

The  next  morning,  up  at  six,  work  was  started  on  firing 
data  to  check  the  selected  positions  against  sure  ability  to  reach 
the  assigned  targets  from  them.  Ample  time  being  available, 
several  combinations  of  flre  were  worked  out  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  which  would  assure  the  maximum  volume  and 
accuracy. 

The  following  night  the  Company  Commanders  took  in 
working  parties  to  construct  table  emplacements  for  the  guns. 
No  cover  could  be  provided  because  of  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  trenches  with  the  same  appearance  as  before.  After  the  pits 
were  dug,  dry  earth  was  strewn  over  them,  and  loose  stones  scat- 
tered  in  the  bottom.    It  would  not  do  to  have  enemy  airplane 
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photos  show  any  construction  work  going  on.  There  was  risk 
enough  from  the  change  in  shadows  along  the  trench  should  pic- 
tures  be  taken  when  the  sun  was  low  in  either  horizon.  On  the 
9th,  having  the  exact  locations,  firing  data  were  completed  and 
that  night  Lieut.  McComas  took  in  the  detail  to  complete  prepara- 
tions  while  I  caught  up  on  sleep. 

"D"  day  and  tfH"  hour  had  not  been  announced  as  yet,  but 
the  tremendous  concentration  about  us  of  artillery  pointed  to  an 
early  attack,  in  order  to  minimize  the  chances  of  premature  dis- 
covery.  We  had  thought  the  artillery  support  in  previous  en- 
gagements  strong.  Here,  the  guns  seemed  to  crowd  out  the  as- 
sembling  divisional  troops.  Although  they  were  echeloned  back 
according  to  their  size  and  range,  it  seemed  that  if  placed  in  one 
line  they  would  be  literally  wheel  to  wheel.  The  75's  back  of 
Limey  were  a  mile  ahead  of  their  usual  position  in  respect  to  the 
lines.  And  as  one  went  back,  the  calibers  increased  to  those  of 
great  railroad  guns  destined  to  throw  shells  into  Metz,  thirty-five 
kilometers  away. 

With  the  lOth  came  confirmation  of  the  feeling  that  the  day 
of  the  attack  was  close  at  hand.  A  Divisional  order,  signed  by  our 
new  Marine  Commander,  Major  General  Lejeune,  who  had  re- 
lieved  General  Harbord  after  the  Soissons  offensive  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  assume  command  of  the  S.O.S.  It  was  read  to 
the  Company,  assembled  at  twilight  in  the  woods,  and  warning 
given  that  the  night  would  doubtless  afford  the  last  sleep  for  some 
time. 

"The  Second  Division  is  again  about  to  attack  the  enemy.  I 
feel  that  we  should  recall  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  division  on 
the  historic  battlefields  near  Chàteau-Thierry  and  Soissons.  By 
these  victories  the  Second  Division  turned  back  the  tide  of  inva- 
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sion  of  the  Hun  and  immortalized  its  name  and  the  name  of 
America. 

"The  approaching  battle  will  constitute  a  great  epoch  in  our 
country's  history.  For  the  first  time  an  American  army  will  give 
battle  on  the  soil  of  Europe  under  the  command  of  an  American 
commander-in-chief.  The  prestige  and  the  honor  of  our  country 
are  at  stake.  I  am  confident  that  our  division  will  maintain  them 
proudly  and  that  it  will  sweep  the  enemy  from  the  field." 

Under  the  mantle  of  darkness  the  final  preparations  were 
being  pressed.  All  through  the  night  the  roads  guided  additional 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  men  towards  the  Front.  Road  build- 
ing  supplies  for  the  engineers  upon  whom  would  fall  the  task  of 
bridging  over  the  ruin  of  No  Man's  Land  on  the  heels  of  the  ad- 
vance  in  order  that  guns  might  be  moved  forward  and  wounded 
evacuated.  Great  truck  trains,  brought  well  forward  so  that  they 
might  lose  no  time  in  following  the  divisions  when  the  launch- 
ing  of  the  attack  did  away  with  secrecy  of  movement. 

Just  before  dawn  the  clankity-clank-clankity-clank  of  tanks 
slapping  their  way  forward  along  the  road  to  woods  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  lines  apprised  us  that  the  inf  antry  would  have  assist- 
ance  of  every  known  form  in  breaking  through  the  wire  belts. 

The  day  passed  quietly  enough.  Preparations  had  been  made 
with  methodical  thoroughness  which  the  time  allowed.  The  Com- 
pany's  guns,  equipment,  and  instruments  were  all  in  order.  An 
early  afternoon  conference  with  the  Major  disclosed  the  time  of 
march,  routes  to  positions,  and  "H"  hour;  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  the  following  day.  The  time-tables  for  the  barrage  were 
figured  and  distributed  to  platoon  commanders.  Packs  rolled,  the 
early  supper  of  double  rations  finished,  the  Company  lay  smoking 
as  the  light  faded.    We  were  ready. 
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Bruce  arrived  as  darkness  fell,  alert,  quick,  dynamic. 

"Ready?  'B'  Company  will  lead.  The  companies  are  to 
be  in  position  by  midnight.  After  the  barrage  opens,  hell  may  let 
loose — the  trenches  will  be  crowded  at  best — the  men  must  be 
under  cover  before  that.    Let's  go." 

We  were  out  on  the  road.  The  night  was  dark;  the  sound 
of  men's  shoes  on  the  road  and  the  low  rumble  of  the  wheels  of 
caissons  were  the  only  noises.  Now  and  then  the  dull  boom  of  a 
gun  along  the  Front.  Up  ahead  the  inf  requent  rattle  of  a  machine 
gun.  Other  troops  were  on  the  road;  thousands  of  them.  The 
Division  was  moving  up.  As  we  advanced,  the  road  became  more 
and  more  crowded  as  others  joined  the  traffic  artery.  Black 
columns  of  moving  men;  silent,  enjoined  from  speech;  groping 
steadily  ahead  through  the  night;  each  immersed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  Far  to  the  right  and  left  around  the  salient,  other 
columns,  other  men — half  a  million  of  them.  The  first  American 
Army  in  France  was  going  into  action. 

Eleven  o'clock  found  us  just  back  of  Limey.  The  town  was 
jammed.  Troops,  troops,  troops.  What  a  target  for  an  enemy 
informed  of  the  concentration!  But  the  secret  had  been  well 
guarded,  no  artillery  barrage  made  a  shambles  of  the  incoming 
regiments.  Movement  became  increasingly  difficult.  Guarding 
against  mixing  of  units  in  the  dark,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the 
route  only  as  the  way  became  clear  as  others  advanced.  The  lead- 
ing  infantry,  which  was  to  creep  out  into  No  Man's  Land  during 
the  barrage  so  that  the  attack  might  follow  promptly  upon  its 
lifting  at  the  zero  hour,  filled  the  communication  trenches  ahead 
of  the  town.   Minutes  raced  by. 

Low  spoken  orders.  "Gangway.  Machine  Gun  Company 
going  up  to  the  front  line.    Give  way  there."    It  was  midnight. 
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"Out  of  the  trench.  Get  up  on  top.  We're  going  up  above 
ground.    Stand  still  during  any  flares,  heads  down.   Follow  me." 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  were  at  the  front-line  trench,  pla- 
toon  commanders  leading  their  men  to  designated  gun  positions. 
Reports  arrived  as  they  gained  their  places,  and  the  Company  was 
in  position  at  12:50,  guns  laid,  ready  to  fire.  Ten  minutes  until 
the  opening  barrage! 

Waiting  under  the  dark,  damp  September  sky — ten  minutes 
until  the  "H"  hour  of  the  first  American  Army  offensive!  A 
Veri  light  curved  slowly  upward  from  the  Boche  lines,  its  white 
light  throwing  the  intervening  ground  into  sharp  relief.  Off  to 
our  right  a  gun  boomed,  and  far  away  towards  Verdun  the  faint 
tap-tap-tap  of  a  machine  gun  sounded. 

A  quiet  night.  The  salient  seemed  at  peace.  Just  a  few  fire- 
works  here  and  there  to  break  the  monotony.  Yet  in  a  few  mo- 
ments  the  forces  that  were  to  break  a  four-year-old  trench  system 
would  be  unleashed  and  the  Boches  in  front  of  us  would  be  bathed 
in  a  hell  of  flame  and  steel,  the  infantry  would  begin  its  infiltra- 
tion  towards  the  enemy  lines,  the  barbed  wire  defenses  would  fly 
apart  under  the  shells,  the  trenches  crumble,  the  roads  become 
untenable,  and  the  reserve  areas  and  routes  of  withdrawal  be  nasty 
places  where  life  ends  suddenly. 

One  minute  of  one. 

No  premature  firing.  Not  a  shell  on  its  way.  Back  of  us — 
hundreds  of  artillery  officers  stood  with  arms  uplifted,  whistles 
between  their  lips,  watches  in  hand;  while  the  gun  crews  waited 
the  passing  of  those  last  few  seconds  before  the  order  "fire"  rang 
out  along  the  forty  miles  of  front. 

One  o'clock!    The  night  instantly  blazed  into  a  fiery  thing; 
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quiet  gave  way  to  bedlam.  Guns  and  guns,  and  guns  and  guns. 
All  firing.  Seventy-fives  close  behind;  their  shells  whistling  close 
overhead.  One-fifty-fives  back  of  them;  their  larger  projectiles 
whirring  over  a  little  higher.  Then  the  bigger  army  guns  that 
sent  G.I.  cans  roaring  across  into  the  Boche  back  areas.  Over  all, 
the  low  rumble  of  the  railway  Naval  guns  which  coughed  tons  of 
metal  and  explosive  through  the  air  towards  Metz  and  its  bridges 
and  railway  yards. 

There  seemed  no  split-second  intervals  between  the  fire  of 
the  guns — the  world  had  become  one  great  continuing  concussion. 
Twenty  thousand  thunder  storms  raging  about  us! 

The  Boche  trenches  across  the  valley  were  outlined  with 
bursting  shells  which  splashed  their  red  light  as  rain  drops  in  the 
surface  of  a  pond. 

Strangely  there  was  no  thought  of  retaliation,  no  expecta- 
tion  of  damaging  enemy  fire.  The  air  above  seemed  literally  to 
hold  a  ceiling  of  steel,  so  thick  were  the  shells  of  our  barrage,  and 
one  subconsciously  assumed  that  any  enemy  shells  would  strike 
that  rushing  steel  cover  and  explode  harmlessly  in  the  sky  above. 

An  hour  passed  while  we  stood  awed  by  the  power  released. 
There  were  holes  in  the  sound  now  and  then  as  batteries  changed 
their  targets,  but  they  served  only  to  emphasize  the  intensity  of 
the  fire.  Sympathy  f  or  the  Boche  began  to  find  expression — even 
the  devil  would  have  been  condoled. 

Two  hours  have  passed.  Our  nerves  are  tired  from  the  con- 
tinued  pounding.  What  of  the  Boche?  Are  their  dugouts  hold- 
ing?  Do  they  rest  securely  under  suflScient  protection  to  be  able 
to  organize  for  defense  when  the  barrage  lifts  with  the  start  of 
the  attack? 

Three  hours.  The  sky  is  lightening  now,  dawn  is  near.  Time 
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to  inspect  the  machine  guns  of  ftB"  Company.  Are  they  solidly 
placed  on  "T"  boards,  braced  with  sand  bags,  and  the  breeches  tied 
down  with  waste  belts  to  prevent  possible  depression  into  our  own 
ranks?  Have  any  of  the  zero  stakes  set  on  magnetic  north,  or 
sub-stakes  on  the  aiming  lines,  been  destroyed?  Are  guns  laid  by 
compass  in  direction  and  by  clinometer  in  elevation,  and  locked? 
Are  the  four  thousand  rounds  per  gun  clean  and  ready?  Are 
there  nine  boxes  of  ammunition  ready  to  go  forward  with  each 
gun  when  our  barrage  firing  has  been  completed?  Another  half- 
hour  confirms  the  accuracy  of  preparation.  Watches  are  synchro- 
nized;  the  platoon  leaders  will  open  fire  at  H  plus  1  minute. 

ctH"  Hour!!  The  artillery  fire  ceases  its  unharmonious 
hammering  and  steadies  into  the  orchestration  of  a  rolling  bar- 
rage.  The  attack  is  on!  Another  minute  and  the  penetrating 
rattle  of  machine  gun  fire  is  added  to  the  din;  sharp,  insistent, 
wicked. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  enemy  artillery  to  defend.  Arrivals 
begin  to  fall.  A  weak  barrage  is  laid  down  on  our  front  line;  an- 
other  before  the  enemy  trenches.  It  lasts  but  a  few  minutes. 
Our  guns  silence  theirs  effectively. 

Out  of  the  trenches  to  watch  the  attack  and  better  check  the 
regularity  of  the  Company's  fire.  Ahead  is  a  shallow  valley  a  mile 
across.  The  Boche  trenches  lie  on  the  other  slope,  their  front 
line  at  the  start  of  the  rise.  Tanks  have  crossed  our  front  lines 
and  are  now  leading  the  attack  through  the  wire  and  upon  the 
first-line  Boche  trenches.  There  are  twenty-odd  of  them  in  sight, 
to  right  and  left,  each  followed  by  its  infantry  offensive  group. 
Behind  are  waves  of  doughboys,  widely  separated,  advancing 
steadily  at  the  determined  rate  of  movement. 

Ahead  of  the  tanks  the  trenches  are  obscured  by  the  smoke 
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and  flying  dust  of  the  barrage.  This  curtain  is  moving  forward 
ahead  of  them,  blasting  the  earth  and  surface  defenses  into  tum- 
bled  masses  of  wreckage.  Now  and  again,  some  machine  gun 
crew,  coming  to  the  surface  from  a  deep  shelter  as  the  barrage 
passes,  enters  the  action  and  draws  the  tanks  nearest  it.  They 
converge  upon  the  position,  firing  as  they  go,  and  failing  to  silence 
the  nest  before  arrival,  simply  ride  over  it,  scattering  the  crew 
and  wrecking  the  gun. 

Following  through  between  our  guns,  now  come  more  in- 
fantry  waves,  stretcher  bearers,  liaison  men  laying  wire,  a  regi- 
mental  headquarters  moving  forward.  We  continue  to  fire,  cov- 
ering  our  targets  for  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  During  the  last 
few  minutes  preparations  are  made  to  move  forward.  Empty 
ammunition  strips  are  collected  and  piled  in  a  central  dump 
where  they  may  be  easily  salvaged.  Casualties  are  reported  and 
sent  to  the  rear. 

Engineers  are  arriving  now,  building  roads  across  No  Man's 
Land  in  order  that  the  artillery  and  trains  may  move  up.  Firing 
is  halted  at  H  plus  90  minutes,  and  the  guns  are  allowed  to  cool. 
After  that  length  of  firing  they  are  too  hot  to  carry,  even  with 
asbestos  gloves  and  shoulder  pads,  and  they  must  now  be  advanced 
by  hand  as  the  hill  before  us  is  subjected  to  too  much  artillery 
fire  to  risk  the  trucks. 

Bruce  with  Bn.  Hqrs.  has  come  up,  and  **A"  Company.  The 
advance  is  started.  Across  the  valley  some  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered  in  getting  through  the  wire.  The  infantry  certainly  have 
done  a  fine  bit  of  work  in  surmounting  it.  While  the  trenches 
are  torn  to  pieces  and  the  wire  defenses  badly  damaged,  the  en- 
tanglements  are  so  widespread  that  they  still  offer  hindrance  to 
movement. 
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What  havoc  the  barrage  has  wrought!  Bodies  iie  partially 
buried  by  the  shell  fire.  Dugouts  are  wrecked.  Communication 
trenches  are  filled  in.  Nothing  remains  alive  in  the  first  lines.  At 
the  hill  crest  we  come  under  enemy  artillery  fire,  laid  down  to  cut 
off  our  reenforcements.  Taking  the  thinnest  areas  we  go  through 
and  continue  past  the  village  of  Remenauville,  the  highest  remain- 
ing  wall  of  which  does  not  reach  shoulder  high. 

Prisoners  are  coming  back  now,  large  groups  in  charge  of 
two  or  three  doughboys.  They  look  very  white,  very  thankful 
to  have  survived  the  hurricane  of  fire;  numbed  still  from  its  shock 
to  nerves. 

Before  long  we  reach  a  wooded  ravine.  Near  the  bottom 
are  the  barracks  which  were  one  of  "B"  Company's  targets.  The 
walls  and  roof  are  riddled  with  bullet  holes.  Evidently  our  fire, 
even  at  the  extreme  range,  was  true. 

Out  into  the  open  again  we  cross  a  plateau  and  arrive  on  the 
edge  of  a  ravine  in  which  nestles  a  large  village.  Smoke  is  rising 
from  the  town;  and  on  the  hills  beyond,  lines  of  khaki  clad  forms 
are  advancing  towards  the  crests.  We  have  come  nine  kilometers 
already.  Again  the  Division  has  taken  its  principle  objective  be- 
fore  noon  and  is  pushing  on  to  the  final  line  to  exploit  its  success 
before  nightfall.  The  village  is  Thiacourt,  the  railroad  and  sup- 
ply  center  for  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  Four  years  to  a  day  after  its 
occupation  by  the  first  German  invaders,  it  is  released;  and  those 
of  the  eight  hundred  inhabitants  who  survive  are  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  Allied  arms. 

The  town  was  suffering  continuous  shelling  by  the  retreat- 
ing  Boche;  the  sound  of  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  just  beyond 
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spoke  of  increasing  resistance.  To  the  east  of  town  a  narrow 
ravine  offered  a  very  steep  reverse  slope  and  the  Battalion  dug  in 
there,  to  await  further  orders.  Reconnaissance  was  made  along 
a  break-through  line  of  defense  in  the  event  of  a  counter-attack  in 
f orce,  and  word  sent  back  for  the  Trains  to  come  up. 

Battalion  Headquarters  located  in  a  house  at  the  edge  of  the 
village.  No  sooner  had  runners  begun  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
door  than  machine  gun  fire  from  some  near-by  position  harassed 
the  street.  The  gun  was  cleverly  concealed;  it  sniped  at  the  mov- 
ing  troops  all  afternoon.  About  four  o'clock,  however,  it  was 
located  in  the  church  tower,  manned  by  three  Boches  lef  t  to  harass 
the  captors.    The  firing  ceased. 

There  were  a  good  many  captured  supplies  in  the  town;  our 
advance  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  Boche  had  been  unable  to 
withdraw  the  material.  One  whole  trainload  of  guns,  ammuni- 
tion,  and  other  ordnance  rested  on  the  main  track  ready  to  pull 
out.  Staff  officers  and  observers  arrived;  among  them  the  popu- 
lar  British  artist,  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  sporting  a  "red  cap"  at 
which  he  used  to  poke  fun. 

Humor  intervenes  in  even  the  most  critical  times.  Anxious 
runners  suddenly  scattered  from  a  brigade  headquarters  in  the 
village  to  carry  an  urgent  message  to  all  unit  commanders  in 
the  area.  There  was  a  soldier  somewhere  about  who  was  slated 
for  Trouble — spelled  in  letters  of  Courts-Martial  weight. 

General  Nevelie  of  the  Marine  Brigade  had  recently  received 
a  new  overcoat  from  the  States,  made  of  the  finest  marine-green 
cloth;  soft,  warm,  and  costly.  He  had  thrown  it  over  the  window 
sill  of  his  new  post  of  command,  upon  arrival  in  the  village,  and 
sat  down  to  his  work.  An  hour  later  he  discovered  that  both 
sleeves  had  been  worried  off  with  a  knife  just  above  the  elbows. 
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The  men  were  collectively  scared.  "Holy  smoke.  Can  you 
imagine  what's  going  to  happen  to  that  guy?  Why,  he'll  be  hung. 
Wonder  if  he  was  crazy;  who  would  have  the  gall  to  cut  off  the 
sleeves  of  a  general's  coat?" 

The  sleeves  were  found.  A  terrified  23rd  Infantryman  con- 
fessed,  and  was  brought  before  the  wrathful  General,  who  was 
searching  his  career  for  precedent  upon  which  to  base  a  charge 
appropriate  to  this  occasion.  The  questioning  was  white  hot  with 
promise  of  retribution.  But,  after  all,  the  soldier  was  truthful, 
and  the  General  knew  human  nature.  The  story  made  him  smile 
in  spite  of  his  fury. 

tfSir,  I  was  just  passin'  this  way  and  sort  o'  lookin'  around 
for  souvenirs  and  this  coat  was  hangin'  out  the  window  like  a 
Boche  had  left  it  when  we  drove  him  out  this  morning.  And  I 
looked  at  it  and  it  was  sort  o'  green  like  and  I  says  to  myself  it's  a 
Boche  general's  coat.  Yes,  Sir.  Honest,  Sir,  I  didn't  know  it  was 
the  GeneraPs.  So  I  just  took  along  the  sleeves  with  the  braid  to 
sort  o'  remember  the  place  by  and  the  way  them  Boches  run  when 
we  came  down  the  hill  this  mornin'.    Yes,  Sir." 

Visions  of  a  firing  squad  were  wavering  before  the  soldier's 
eyes.  A  Captain  would  have  been  bad  enough — but  a  General! 
And  the  coat,  so  he  was  informed,  had  cost  over  three  hundred 
dollars. 

Humor  prevailed.  Exacting  a  promise  that  thereafter  he 
would  collect  no  more  souvenirs,  the  Brigade  Commander  sent  him 
back  to  his  outfit;  there  to  spread  the  news  that  all  higher  officers 
were  not  stone  images  and  that  one  at  least  had  a  heart. 

Of  the  civilians  in  Thiacourt  there  was  but  one  who  spoke 
more  than  a  few  words  in  English,  a  French  woman  who  ran  a 
little  caf  e  up  the  hill  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  village.   She  was 
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questioned  as  to  the  German  occupation  and  the  details  of  the  re- 
treat  before  the  attacking  American  forces. 

ftAh,  what  a  glorious  day  for  us!  ¥e  French  people  can  not 
tell  you  how  thankful  we  are  that  you  have  come.  Just  f our  years 
to  a  day  since  the  Germans  came  down  the  road  and  took  this  vil- 
lage.  There  were  eight  hundred  people  here  then,  but  they  took 
away  about  half  of  them.  Made  them  go  back  into  Belgium  and 
Germany  to  work  in  the  fields.  Many  of  the  girls  were  sent  to 
live  in  officers'  camps — you  know  what  that  means! 

teMy  husband?  I  do  not  know  if  he  lives.  He  is  a  French 
officer.  We  have  travelled  before  the  war.  I  have  been  to  Amer- 
ica,  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  Chicago,  and  Vancouver;  we  were  with 
the  French  legation  in  China  during  the  Boxer  rebellion. 

"No,  we  were  not  badly  treated,  my  father  and  my  little 
girls  here.  This  one  was  wounded  last  year  by  a  shell,  and  the 
doctor  helped  take  care  of  her.  But,  you  see,  I  speak  German  and 
I  could  get  along  pretty  well,  and  if  any  soldiers  bothered  us  I 
went  to  the  oificers  and  told  them.  I  used  to  make  them  special 
dishes  for  their  mess  and  they  watched  over  us  in  return.  It  did 
not  go  so  well  with  others. 

teOh,  yes,  during  the  first  two  years  the  Germans  had  lots  of 
food.  They  had  more  than  they  could  use.  If  they  had  saved  a 
little  of  all  they  wasted  then  there  would  not  have  been  such  trou- 
ble  this  year.  They  used  to  throw  away  more  than  they  ate.  Then 
it  got  a  little  scarcer  and  they  would  take  the  things  from  our 
garden.  But  the  little  one  here  would  go  around  to  their  kitchens 
and  after  she  was  wounded  they  would  pity  her  and  they  would 
give  us  a  bit  of  meat  or  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread  some  times. 

"It's  been  very  bad  these  last  few  months.  We  dug  our  pota- 
toes  before  they  were  half  grown  this  summer  and  buried  them  in 
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the  ground  so  that  we  could  have  a  little  something  to  eat  which 
they  wouldn't  find.  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened  if 
you  hadn't  taken  the  village.  We  haven't  felt  strong  for  a  long 
while. 

"Yes,  I  think  that  the  Germans  expected  that  they  would  be 
attacked,  but  not  for  some  time  yet.  They  seemed  to  be  moving 
things  back  slowly  like  they  were  going  to  change  their  front 
lines.  But,  of  course,  we  didn't  know  much  about  it,  only  the 
noise  in  the  streets  at  night  made  us  think  that  something  new  was 
under  way. 

"This  morning?  Ah,  God,  when  your  barrage  started  I 
thought  our  time  had  come.  Such  firing!  May  I  never  hear  the 
like  again.  We  were  all  down  in  the  cellar,  but  we  could  hear 
horses  and  wagons  going  back  along  the  road  outside,  and  lots  of 
tramping  and  shouting.  We  thought  it  would  never  stop.  It 
kept  up  for  hours  and  hours. 

"After  it  was  light  awhile  we  heard  a  lot  of  firing  in  the 
streets  and  machine  guns  and  grenades.  By  and  by  that  sort  of 
got  further  away  and  I  told  father  I  was  going  up  and  see  what  was 
happening.  He  didn't  want  me  to  go  but  I  went  up  and  opened 
the  front  door  and  looked  out,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  men  with  bayo- 
nets  on  their  rifles  in  a  uniform  I  didn't  know.  It  didn't  look  like 
German  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  Austrian.  Then  one  of  the 
soldiers  came  over  to  me  and  pointed  a  pistol  at  my  head  and  said, 
'Are  you  Boche?' 

"And  I  was  so  happy  to  talk  English.  I  said,  lNo,  Fm  not 
Boche — I'm  French  and  who  are  you,  are  you  American?'  When 
he  said  yes  I  would  have  kissed  him  only  he  didn't  quite  trust  me. 
Just  then  father  came  upstairs  to  see  where  I  was  and  they  put  a 
bayonet  at  his  stomach  and  said,  'Here's  a  Boche.'   I  said  he  was 
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French  and  my  father,  and  I  called  to  another  soldier  who  was 
dressed  differently  and  I  thought  was  an  officer  and  begged  him  to 
stop  them.  My  father  is  an  old  man  and  even  if  he  were  Boche  he 
couldn't  do  them  any  harm.  He  told  them  to  go  on,  and  ex- 
plained  that  his  company  had  lost  some  good  men  that  morning  in 
taking  German  machine  gun  nests  and  the  men  were  pretty  mad. 

"Ah,  but  its  good  to  be  free  again.  You  don't  know  what  it 
means  to  us  to  be  among  friends.  Four  years  is  a  long  time.  And 
the  food  you  gave  us  to-day — do  you  of ten  have  meat  at  noon  and 
coffee  and  white  bread  and  gravy? 

"Yes,  there  were  many  officers  in  Thiacourt.  There  was  an 
officers'  training  school  here  for  machine  guns.  I  guess  a  lot  of 
them  got  away;  they  all  began  to  run  about  eight  o'clock  this 
morning.  Everybody  was  running.  Who  wouldn't?  The  artil- 
lery  was  terrible. 

"Ah,  but  what  can  we  do  to  thank  you?  We  have  nothing 
but  if  there  is  anything  you  see  that  you  want  take  it.  These 
houses  were  comfortable  before  the  war.  Now  they  are  damaged, 
this  morning  was  the  worst,  but  I  suppose  we  will  be 
shelled  by  the  Germans  from  now  on.  It  does  not 
matter.  We  are  free  again.  Ah,  if  only  those 
of  us  who  were  taken  back  into  Germany  were 
only  here  to-day." 

There  were  other 
bits   o  f  information 


given  to  the  Division 
which  found    ^^K^  u|* 


t  h  e  1  r  way 
from  the  re- 
ceiving  offi- 


MARCHING  OVER  THE  CRUSHED  STONE  ROADS  IN  BARE  FEET 
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cers  into  the  hands  of  the  Division  Intelligence  Officer.  A 
Frenchwoman  brought  to  Bn.  Hqrs.  three  photographs  which  she 
had  filched  from  the  effects  of  a  Boche  officer  just  before  his  de- 
parture  f or  another  sector.  They  recorded  the  march  of  American 
prisoners  back  from  the  Front  somewhere  in  the  salient. 

The  photographs  showed  the  men  marching  over  the  crushed 
stone  roads  in  bare  feet.  Their  shoes  had  been  taken  from  them. 
Leggins  and  socks  had  followed.  Many  were  in  their  underwear. 
The  Boche  wanted  these  soldiers'  clothes.  Blood  reached,  in  many 
cases,  to  their  knees — they  marched  on  stumps  of  bone,  driven 
forward  by  bayonets. 

The  civilians  were  given  supplies  and  sent  back  to  the  rear, 
whence  they  scattered  about  France.  The  village  was  too  close 
to  the  Front  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  safety,  and  the  question  of 
supply  was  too  important.  Many  drif ted  far  to  the  south  and  be- 
came  permanent  residents  of  other  localities.  But  the  majority 
returned  after  the  war  and  commenced  the  desolate  task  of  re- 
building  their  homes,  their  roads,  their  schools,  their  stores,  their 
churches.  The  government  aided  them  with  their  homes,  but 
funds  for  the  churches  were  lacking.  Ten  years  later,  these  towns 
look  new  and  complete  again — until  one  looks  inside  the  homes  to 
find  only  the  barest  of  necessities  instead  of  the  generations-old 
furniture  and  fittings  which  made  the  buildings  Home  to  them, 
or  marks  the  ruins  of  their  place  of  worship,  crumbled,  vine-cov- 
ered,  piles  of  broken  stone — passed  each  day  on  the  way  to  the 
flelds  and  each  evening  on  the  way  to  bed. 

The  homes  no  small  part  of  the  task — yet  the  fields,  seem- 
ingly  bare  of  living  vegetation,  strewn  with  metal  and  unex- 
ploded  shells,  torn  by  spades  and  bombs,  an  endless  waste  of  physi- 
cal  desolation  and  mental  discouragement,  now  show  only  smooth 
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sweeps  of  cultivated  green.  She  is  back  there  again,  and  the  two 
daughters,  grown  to  woman's  height,  help  her  with  the  little  res- 
taurant.  Devoid  of  ought  but  the  barest  comforts,  with  six-inch 
walls  where  once  they  stood  two  feet  thick,  the  home  marks  a 
heroic  struggle  to  reestablish  a  homestead  in  the  midst  of  war's 
wreckage. 
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For  ten  days  the  Division  had  been 
recuperating.  Again  replacements  had 
come  to  fxll  the  gaps  in  the  ranks.  As 
September  drew  to  a  close  the  Allies 
were  vigorously  engaged  all  along  the 
Front.  The  26th  marked  the  initiation 
of  the  American  attack  between  the 
Argonne  forest  and  the  Meuse  River,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  Fourth 
Army  attacking  west  of  the  forest  in 
the  Champagne  region. 

On  the  road  again  at  that  time,  the 
2nd  Division  was  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Suippes  where  it  was 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Fourth  Army  Commander.  The 
21st  French  Corps,  attacking  on  the  26th,  had  advanced  about 
three  miles  by  the  30th,  but  was  definitely  stopped  near  Somme- 
Py,  south  of  the  Blanc  Mont — Medeah  Farm  Ridge. 

Blanc  Mont  Ridge  provided  the  Boche  with  a  dominating 
position,  which  had  been  strengthened  with  elaborate  systems  of 
trenches,  wire  entanglements,  and  machine  gun  nests.  This  posi- 
tion,  the  last  natural  stronghold  south  of  the  Aisne  River,  had 
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remained  intact  throughout  the  war,  in  spite  of  many  previous 
attempts  to  take  it  in  the  endeavor  to  release  the  pressure  upon 
Reims. 

When  October  opened,  the  capture  of  Blanc  Mont  Ridge  was 
essential  to  the  further  advance  of  the  Fourth  Army.  The  2nd 
Division  took  over  the  front  line  the  night  of  the  1-2  of  October, 
improved  its  jump-off  position  the  following  day,  and  was  ready 
for  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  we  found  ourselves  scat- 
tered  through  dugouts  in  a  reserve  position.  The  terrain  was 
bare  of  any  vegetation.  What  had  been  a  forest  now  remained 
only  a  pock-marked  area  of  white  chalk  ground,  churned  time 
af  ter  time  by  shell  fire.  The  ground  was  thick  with  white  dust  in 
dry  weather  and  deep  with  sticky  white  mud  in  wet  times. 
Clothes,  shoes,  hands — all  were  coated  with  grimy  chalk. 

The  Battalion  Adjutant  brought  an  order  to  be  read  to  the 
Company  at  sundown.  Platoons  were  cautiously  assembled,  lying 
in  hollows,  and  the  message  of  the  Division  Commander  imparted. 

Order: 

The  greatest  battles  in  the  world's  history  are  now  be- 
ing  fought.  The  Allies  are  attacking  successfully  on  all 
fronts.  The  valiant  Belgian  Army  has  surprised  and  de- 
feated  the  enemy  in  Flanders.  The  English,  who  have  been 
attacking  the  enemy  without  ceasing  since  August  8th,  have 
advanced  beyond  the  Hindenburg  Line  between  Cambrai 
and  St.  Quentin,  capturing  thousands  of  prisoners  and  hun- 
dreds  of  cannon;  the  heroic  Allied  Army  of  the  Orient  has 
decisively  defeated  the  Bulgars;  the  British  Army  has  cap- 
tured  over  50,000  prisoners  in  Palestine  and  has  inflicted  a 
mortal  blow  on  the  Turk,  and  our  own  First  Army  and  the 
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French  Fourth  Army  have  already  gained  much  success  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  their  attacks  between  the  Meuse  and 
Suippes  Rivers. 

Owing  to  its  world-wide  reputation  for  skill  and  valor, 
the  Second  Division  was  selected  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  as  his  special  reserve,  and  has  been 
held  in  readiness  to  strike  a  swift  and  powerful  blow  at  the 
vital  point  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The  hour  to  move  forward 
has  now  come,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  division  will 
pierce  the  enemy's  line,  and  once  more  gloriously  defeat  the 
Hun. 

The  men  received  the  order  with  grim  approval.  It  meant 
another  task  to  be  done,  possibly  the  end  of  things  for  many,  the 
very  importance  of  the  work  indicated  heavy  resistance — resist- 
ance  which  the  French  had  f  ound  unsurmountable — and  promised 
large  losses.  Yet  this  placed  them  on  their  mettle.  When  the 
zero  hour  arrived  there  would  be  no  f  altering  under  the  most  bit- 
ter  fire.  The  esprit  de  corps  which  had  been  developing  through- 
out  the  past  months  was  now  to  receive  a  test  which  would  prove 
the  utter  f atalism  of  the  men  and  their  superb  determination  to  go 
on  to  any  objective  designated. 

There  was  a  tension  throughout  the  night  which  surpassed 
any  previous  waiting  hours.  Sleep  was  fitful.  Long  before  dawn 
packs  were  ready,  and  the  companies  stolidly  awaiting  orders. 

The  barrage  which  accompanied  the  attack  was  heavy,  but 
started  only  with  the  surprise  jump-off  at  5:50  in  the  morning  of 
the  3rd.  The  Division  moved  forward.  The  4th  M.G.  Bn.,  acting 
as  Division  Reserve,  moved  towards  Somme-Py. 

Nearing  the  town,  we  came  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  upon  which 
was  an  artillery  observation  post.  Ahead,  the  ridge,  thinly  wooded 
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with  pines,  stretched  across  our  front.  Troops  were  crossing  the 
valley  in  front,  working  their  way  up  the  slopes.  Shells  were 
throwing  smoke  and  earth  skyward  in  the  valley  and  a  low  cloud 
hung  over  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  our  own  artillery  was  con- 
centrating  its  fire. 

Making  reconnaissance  ahead  of  the  Company,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  operations  spread  out  to  view.  The 
high-powered  artillery  glass  was,  for  the  moment,  not  being  used, 
and  I  swung  it  to  cover  an  infantry  section  on  the  slope  of 
the  ridge.  It  brought  out  the  movements  of  each  man  so 
clearly  that  one  had  the  impression  of  being  within  a  few  yards 
of  them. 

The  section  was  attacking  a  Boche  machine  gun,  deployed  in 
a  long  thin  line;  first  a  few  men  on  one  flank  would  rush  forward 
a  short  distance,  then,  as  the  fire  was  directed  at  their  attack,  those 
on  the  other  end  would  make  a  quick  advance.  The  flanks  were 
creeping  outward  and  the  line  developing  into  an  arc  which  would 
eventually  envelop  the  gun  position — that  is  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber  of  survivors  was  left  to  reach  it.  This  was  no  parade  ground 
demonstration,  even  though  nicely  executed.  Already  five  men 
lay  still  on  the  ground  over  which  they  had  come.  The  right 
squad  sprang  up  and  forward.  One,  two,  four  men  dropped; 
staggering,  slumping  forward  to  the  ground.  The  rest  threw 
themselves  into  shell  holes  and  paused. 

They  were  close  now,  but  where  there  had  been  thirty  men  a 
few  moments  before,  only  nine  were  still  able  to  move.  Of  these, 
two  more  fell  in  the  final  assault.  There  was  a  pause  at  the  gun, 
and  they  spread  out  and  continued  to  advance — carrying  on  the 
attack  under  a  newly  appointed  leader. 

Who  shall  plead  that  the  machine  gunners  should  have  been 
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taken  prisoners?  They  that  fed  and  fired  the  gun  which  took  such 
toll,  mowing  down  to  the  last  moment,  and  only  when  bayonets 
in  the  hands  of  sweating,  panting  madmen  threatened  them  in  the 
final  plunge,  raised  their  hands  and  shouted,  "Kamarad." 

A  half-hour  later  the  Battalion  was  circling  around  an  ex- 
ploded  mine  crater  in  Somme-Py  into  which  a  sizeable  building 
might  have  been  placed,  and  picking  its  way  through  the  wreckage 
of  the  village.  The  streets  were  distinguishable  from  the  houses 
only  because  they  were  slightly  more  leveled.  Evidently  the  town 
had  been  under  heavy  fire  f or  years. 

A  kilometer  beyond  the  village,  a  halt  was  called  on  ground 
which  the  Boche  had  held  in  the  early  morning.  Trenches  and 
dugouts  furnished  shelter  from  the  shell  fire  and  the  searching 
machine  guns  at  the  western  end  of  the  Ridge.  A  road  led  past 
and  wound  gradually  upwards  towards  the  crest  of  the  hill  ahead. 
Wounded  were  coming  back  along  the  road,  dropping  to  the 
ground  at  frequent  intervals  as  the  Boche  machine  gun  nests  from 
Blanc  Mont  raked  the  highway.  Even  stretcher  bearers  were 
subjected  to  the  fire — the  Boche  instilled  the  desire  to  kill  by 
showing  no  mercy,  even  to  those  who  hovered  between  life  and 
death  from  wounds. 

In  this  location  we  were  getting  considerable  machine  gun 
fire  from  the  west,  where  the  French  on  our  left  were  supposed 
to  have  advanced;  and  frequent  shells  from  the  east,  where  on  our 
right  another  French  division  had  attacked  that  morning.  Recon- 
naissance  made  to  the  west  showed  that  the  French  had  been 
stopped  without  any  advance  on  our  lef  t,  leaving  the  flank  of  the 
Division  exposed  to  enemy  fire  and  threatened  counter-attack.  To 
the  east  the  same  condition  existed,  the  early  gains  having  been 
lost  by  counter-attacks. 
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"Bonesy"  Reiss,  the  French  Battalion  Interpreter,  had  been 
an  Adjutant  earlier  in  the  war,  but  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
the  blow  of  a  rifle  butt  had  permanently  affected  his  eyesight  and 
he  was  transferred  to  liaison  work.  However,  the  injury  did  not 
impair  his  courage  and  he  made  an  excellent  example  of  savoir 
faire  for  the  men.  Directed  to  flnd  out  where  the  Boche  were  on 
our  lef  t,  he  started  off  in  his  habitual  knitted  helmet — he  disdained 
steel  covering — and  after  a  two-hours  absence  reported  that  he 
had  proceeded  until  fired  upon  by  German  Infantry  on  our  left 
front  and  then  established  the  fact  that  there  was  a  kilometer  and 
a  half  gap  between  the  rear  elements  of  our  advance  and  the  French 
front  lines  on  our  lef  t. 

Bruce  at  once  took  measures  to  protect  the  Division.  The 
penetration  by  late  af ternoon  was  about  four  miles,  yet  the  French 
troops  on  either  side  had  not  advanced.  In  consequence  our  Di- 
vision  was  open  to  counter-attacks  from  either  rear  flank,  or  in- 
filtration  during  the  night  which  would  virtually  result  in  cutting 
off  our  combat  troops  from  supply.  The  Second,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan,  had  acted  as  a  spear  head  for  the  Fourth  Army  and 
had  done  its  task  well.  But  the  troops  on  our  flanks  had  failed  to 
advance  in  the  eddy  created. 

One  could  hardly  blame  them.  They  were  old  men,  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  All  had  families.  All  had  been 
under  fire  for  years;  nerves  subjected  to  the  never-ceasing  strain 
of  high  explosive.  They  were  mentally  lacking  that  last  ounce 
of  devil-may-care  spirit  that  takes  men  forward  because  they  have 
no  thought  of  death,  nor  will  to  live;  and  they  were  nearing  that 
point  of  physical  exhaustion  which  allows  the  body  to  move  but 
refuses  the  power  to  push  on  against  a  hail  of  fire.  Yet  the  result, 
so  f  ar  as  the  American  division  was  concerned,  was  one  of  the  grav- 
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est  import.  Our  front  lines  were  being  subjected  to  artillery  fire 
from  the  rear  on  both  flanks.  Already  two  battalions  had  been 
forced  to  maneuver  so  that  they  faced  the  outer  edges  of  the  spear 
head  to  defend  their  flanks. 

And  the  4th  M.G.Bn.  was  so  situated  that  it  alone  formed  the 
liaison  between  supplies  and  the  attacking  troops,  and  offered  de- 
fense  against  Boche  counter-attacks  converging  behind  the  in- 
fantry  of  the  Division.  Bruce  immediately  notified  the  Brigade 
Headquarters  of  the  situation  and  placed  the  companies  so  that 
we  could  defend  against  the  threatened  infiltration  during  the 
night. 

Inf antry  was  detached  to  assist  this  mission,  and  measures  were 
taken  which  prevented  the  feared  exposure  to  a  cutting-off  at- 
tack.  Perhaps  the  Boche  were  not  cognizant  of  the  true  situation. 
Certainly,  a  well-informed  commander  could  not  have  failed  to 
throw  heavy  forces  against  us  f rom  both  rear  flanks.  Viewed  f rom 
the  enemy  side,  however,  his  lines  having  been  penetrated  sharply 
by  a  fast-moving,  powerful  division,  the  problem  was  more  one 
of  keeping  a  connected  line  to  prevent  a  complete  break-through 
than  of  directing  a  counter-attack  where  the  division  reserve 
troops  might  be  expected  to  be  concentrated — and  would  have 
been  except  for  the  power  which  drove  ahead  so  rapidly. 

The  night  was  nasty,  not  only  because  of  the  seeming  cer- 
tainty  of  a  heavy  engagement  in  the  dark,  but  because  of  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  ground  upon  which  our  position  was  necessarily 
taken.  During  the  last  seven  days  the  Boche  had  been  put  to  it 
to  defend  the  ground  every  hour.  They  had  been  under  incessant 
artillery  fire.  Losses  had  been  severe.  Every  effort  had  been  di- 
rected  towards  defense;  there  had  been  no  time  for  taking  care  of 
the  dead. 
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In  consequence  the  trenches  were  choked  with  days-old 
bodies,  often  dismembered,  which  were  turning  green  under  the 
sun  during  the  day  and  molding  at  night.  They  lay  ghastly  under 
the  night  light.  Those  which  fire  had  permitted  to  be  thrown  f  rom 
the  trenches  were  only  in  a  better  position  to  feed  the  soft  breeze. 
The  whole  place  stank  to  such  a  degree  that  only  the  critical  nature 
of  the  situation  prevented  prompt  change  of  location.  Gas  masks 
were  called  into  use,  and  the  horrors  for  the  guard  and  inspecting 
officers  during  their  long  vigil  formed  unfortunate  memories  for 
the  next  advance  into  barrage  fire. 

Morning  brought  movement.  The  Division  again  attacked. 
The  flanks  ahead  provided  their  own  protection.  The  French 
promised  to  advance  on  our  right  and  left.  The  Battalion  pre- 
pared  to  move  forward. 

There  are  certain  events  in  war  time,  which,  even  though 
conforming  to  the  law  of  averages  as  applied  to  human  nature, 
bring  heartache  to  a  command.    When  men  enter  an  attack  in 
modern  warfare,  they  are  subjected  to  the  fiercest  en- 
counter  with  metal  and  high  explosive,  bullets  and 
gas,  that  man's  ingenuity  can  devise.    At  best,  the 
enlisted  men  and  under-officers  must  be  counted 
pawns  in  a  larger  game,  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
gaining  of  objectives  necessary  to  the 
of  the  division.    The  enlisted  men  de- 
serve  no  less  than  officers  of  the  jgjjf< 
best  and  most  thorough  train- 
ing.      Leaders    who  use 
common  s  e  n  s  e 
with  instant  de- 
cision  can  save 
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many  lives,  even  though  the  men  under  them  have  been  thrown 
into  the  struggle  with  inadequate  training. 

No  man  ever  entered  a  modern  high-explosive  barrage  with- 
out  some  effect  on  his  nerves;  a  man  in  ranks  is  entitled  to  be  scared 
up  to  the  point  that  his  movements  are  still  controlled  by  instilled 
discipline  which  leaders  can  direct  to  protect  him.  But  an  officer 
intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  life  and  death  dare  not  allow 
his  nerves  or  his  desire  to  live  to  influence  his  judgment  or 
initiative.  Even  without  the  plain  damage  by  mistakes  which 
result  directly  in  physical  effects,  there  can  be  a  change  in  morale, 
because  of  cowardly  leadership,  that  takes  almost  an  equal  toll  of 
life.  It  was  our  misfortune,  in  "B"  Company,  to  witness  the  start 
of  such  events  the  following  morning. 

There  had  been  recently  assigned  to  the  Company,  a  Lieu- 
tenant  who,  it  was  assumed,  knew  his  groundwork  and  was  in- 
stilled  with  a  sense  of  duty.  He  had  been  assigned  as  Reconnais- 
sance  Officer.  The  road  forward  which  we  wished  to  take  upon 
moving  out  was  apparently  still  under  fire  from  a  machine  gun 
nest  on  Blanc  Mont.  Wounded  were  being  cut  down  as  they 
struggled  to  the  rear  over  the  crest  of  the  next  hill.  Yet  we  were 
not  sure  of  the  direction  of  fire,  and  an  alternate  route  must  be 
selected  before  the  Battalion  was  led  forward.  Major  Bruce  asked 
for  an  officer  to  be  sent  on  this  mission.  tfB"  Co.  R.O.  was  directed 
to  report  to  the  Major. 

Instructed  to  determine  the  direction  from  which  machine 
gun  fire  was  striking  the  exposed  crest  of  the  road,  and  to  select 
a  route  into  the  next  valley  which  would  afford  the  best  protec- 
tion,  the  Lieutenant  with  my  Reconnaissance  Sergeant  started  out. 
They  had  about  two  kilometers  to  cover,  much  of  it  with  caution. 
The  Lieutenant  reported  back  in  eight  minutes. 
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Bruce  questioned  him  as  to  where  they  had  gone,  and  what 
the  conditions  were  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  in  the  next  valley. 
Only  very  general  answers  were  forthcoming.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  charge  an  officer  with  cowardice  in  action.  The  C.O. 
simply  told  him  that  another  such  failure  would  result  in  dis- 
grace  and  sent  the  Sergeant  and  a  runner  to  go  over  the  ground 
"again." 

They  were  gone  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  report  was  exact 
and  complete.  The  fire  on  the  road  was  actually  being  directed  at 
any  moving  man,  including  Red  Cross  men  and  stretcher  bearers, 
and  was  coming  from  the  heavily  wooded  high  portion  of  Blanc 
Mont  Ridge  to  the  left  of  the  road  at  about  five  hundred  meters 
range;  a  route  which  left  the  road  some  four  hundred  yards  from 
our  present  headquarters  would  take  the  Battalion  forward 
through  the  visibility-protection  of  wooded  slopes,  and  on  the 
other  side  there  were  trenches  where  shelter  could  be  obtained. 

As  we  were  moving  out,  the  squads  of  each  company  sepa- 
rated  by  forty  to  fifty  yards,  a  group  of  wounded  came  down  the 
road  past  the  corner  of  our  trench.  An  Oflficer,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear,  yelled  to  Bruce. 

"Hey,  A.D.!  Don't  you  wish  you  were  going  back?  It's 
going  to  be  great  in  Paris;  lots  better  than  you'll  find  it  up  ahead." 

Silvestone,  of  our  old  "A"  Company,  had  collected  a 
"cushy"  one;  a  machine  gun  bullet  through  the  arm.  Out  of 
it,  a  rest,  and  then  leave,  with  no  permanent  disability.  Lucky, 
and  he  knew  it. 

The  advance  to  the  new  position  was  made  without  incident. 
There,  "B"  Company  holed  up  in  the  trenches  to  wait  for  future 
disposition,  and  to  remain  within  easy  distance  of  a  defense  posi- 
tion  in  event  of  an  attack  from  the  western  end  of  the  Ridge.  "A" 
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Company  took  position  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  valley  on  the 
other  side  to  be  available  towards  the  right  of  the  sector. 

I  accompanied  Bruce  to  Brigade  Headquarters.  ¥e  f ound  the 
Third  Brigade  General  in  a  captured  Boche  concrete  pill  box,  a 
hemisphere  resting  above  ground  with  its  entrance  door  facing 
the  retired  enemy  lines.  The  Boche,  knowing  it  would  furnish 
protection  for  some  headquarters,  had  been  throwing  shells  at  it 
all  day.  Two  had  burst  on  the  top,  but  so  far  none  had  entered 
the  door  to  blow  the  staff  into  the  next  world.  There  were  other 
places,  underground,  a  little  farther  back;  but  the  Brigade  Com- 
manders  of  the  Second  stayed  well  forward  at  all  times  and  kept 
close  contact  with  their  troops. 

In  mid-afternoon  of  the  Sth,  a  runner  from  Bn.  Hqrs.  di- 
rected  ltB"  Company  to  advance,  taking  the  route  past  the  Major's 
P.C.  ¥e  wound  through  the  scrub  trees  and  trenches  in  single 
file,  the  men  at  least  five  yards  apart.  A  shell  striking  near  the 
column  would  not  get  more  than  three  men  at  most.  Airplane 
observation  might  see  the  infiltration  to  advanced  positions,  but 
there  would  be  no  group  formation  to  invite  shelling. 

Bruce  looked  haggard.  The  Company  lay  down  to  rest  while 
orders  were  being  received.  He  looked  at  me  sharply  for  some 
time. 

"Westover,  you've  a  job  cut  out  for  you.  Pm  sorry  to  have 
to  send  you,  but  another  machine  gun  company  has  got  to  get  up 
to  support  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  23rd  Infantry.  They're  on 
the  front  line,  here,  on  the  map.  You  will  find  the  route  fairly 
well  camouflaged  by  scrub  pines  all  the  way.  When  you  get  there, 
report  to  Colonel  Stone.    He  is  in  the  front  line  with  his  men. 

"The  situation  is  bad.  They  are  getting  fire  from  three  sides. 
We  are  ordered  to  attack  again  in  the  morning.    That  will  make 
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us  even  more  of  a  knife  edge  in  driving  through  so  that  the  troops 
on  the  Division's  right  and  left  can  advance.  Keep  your  men  un- 
der  the  best  cover  you  can  find." 

He  paused,  turning  something  over  in  his  mind. 

ffI  can't  let  you  go  without  telling  you  Fm  damn  glad  to 
have  had  you  with  me.  Sorry  to  send  you  off  with  that,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  it.   Good  luck,  and — get  going." 

I  called  the  officers  to  me  as  we  started  forward  and  explained 
our  destination,  the  route,  and  designated  the  C.O.  to  whom 
we  were  to  report;  the  senior  to  take  over  the  Company  in  the 
event  of  casualties  and  see  that  the  required  assistance  reached  the 
Battalion. 

The  Platoon  Commanders  were  scattered  along  the  column  at 
the  head  of  their  units,  McComas  as  second  in  command  at  the 
rear  of  the  Company,  and  the  new  Lieutenant  with  the  middle 
platoon.  A  distance  of  ten  yards  between  men  was  ordered.  We 
would  try  to  work  forward  in  such  manner  that  any  observers 
would  see  only  a  few  men  rather  than  an  outlined  company.  Past 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  ground  sloped  gradually  forward  for  a 
mile,  and  the  hills  beyond  St.  Etain  would  give  the  enemy  a  view 
of  all  daytime  movement  of  supporting  troops  being  sent  up  to 
our  front  line.  The  situation  was  such  that  we  might  expect  a 
counter-attack  at  any  time,  and  the  company  of  machine  guns 
was  needed  before  dusk.  We  must  rely  upon  the  low  trees,  a 
winding  route,  and  widely  scattered  men,  to  avoid  heavy  shelling. 

The  Boche  artillery  was  dropping  shells  on  the  crest  of  Blanc 
Mont  Ridge  as  we  went  over  it,  changing  the  target  from  time  to 
time  in  a  way  that  indicated  we  had  not  been  seen;  but  the  fire 
was  simply  precautionary  and  aimed  to  hinder  reenforcements 
going  forward.    We  twisted  through  the  brackets  of  salvos  and 
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started  down  the  other  slope.  One  or  two  shells  had  struck  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  line  but  so  far  as  I  could  tell  from  the  head  no 
casualties  had  resulted. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  we  passed  a  first-aid  station,  erected 
in  a  tangle  of  vines  and  trees,  no  other  protection  than  that  against 
observation  being  available.  Stretchers  were  lying  about  on  the 
ground  and  men  were  awaiting  darkness  to  take  wounded 
back  over  the  road.  Other  stations  along  the  Front  that  day  were 
well  filled,  but  in  most  cases  the  cellars  of  wrecked  farm  buildings 
or  dugouts  furnished  better  protection.  I  sent  a  runner  back  to 
divert  the  column  from  this  one  in  order  that  we  should  not  draw 
fire  upon  it  if  spotted  in  passing  that  way.  A  half-hour  later  we 
were  in  among  the  holding  companies  at  the  front  position,  and 
the  men,  grouped  into  frontal  squad  formation,  were  digging 
individual  "fox  holes"  for  their  protection. 

I  found  Colonel  Stone  of  the  23rd,  in  a  hole  he  had  himself 
dug  in  the  hard  shale,  perhaps  two  feet  wide,  five  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  deep.  Beside  him,  in  a  similar  hole,  was  Lieut.  Dean  of 
"C"  Co.  of  the  5th  M.G.Bn.  A  half-hour  before,  a  Boche  77, 
striking  on  the  narrow  space  between  their  shelters,  had  practically 
deafened  them,  but  the  hard  ground  had  saved  them  from  the 
fragments. 

The  front  line  was  about  fifty  yards  away.  The  men  had 
had  no  hot  f ood  or  drink  since  the  evening  bef ore  the  drive  started, 
casualties  had  been  heavy,  and  the  firing  was  nerve-racking.  The 
Colonel  had  forsaken  his  Headquarters,  where  higher  officers  with 
experience  should,  under  normal  conditions,  remain  in  order  that 
the  directing  heads  be  saved  to  safeguard  properly  the  activities  of 
the  units,  and  moved  up  with  his  men — practically  in  the  outpost 
position.   The  effect  was  evident.   If  their  Colonel  could  stand  it, 
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they  could.  Morale  stayed  at  a  high  pitch,  and  they  took  their 
suffering  out  in  cursing  the  artillery,  both  Boche  and  friendly. 

Even  as  we  talked  a  salvo  landed  a  few  yards  ahead  of  us, 
clipping  the  branches  from  over  our  heads — shells  fired  from  be- 
hind  us. 

"It's  hell,"  commented  the  Colonel.  "We  get  'shorts,'  or 
what  we  assume  to  be  'shorts'  every  few  minutes.  They  may  be 
coming  from  a  supporting  French  battery,  or  they  may  be  fired 
from  a  Boche  battery  close  into  our  flank  in  rear.  Assuming  that 
it  is  our  own,  we  fire  a  rocket  calling  for  a  raise  in  fire.  Immedi- 
ately,  having  located  our  position  to  the  Boche  in  front,  we  get  a 
rain  of  77 's — and  it  hasn't  made  any  difference  in  the  shorts. 

etBut  we're  going  to  hold  this  position  over  night,  and  we're 
going  ahead  in  the  morning,  in  spite  of  hell,"  he  finished. 

"B"  Company  was  ordered  to  support  the  attack  at  6:15  in 
the  morning,  following  the  second  wave  of  the  infantry  at  two 
hundred  meters.  In  the  meantime,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
prepare  positions  for  the  guns  in  event  of  a  counter-attack  which 
might  break  through  Dean's  line  of  machine  gun  defense,  and  get 
the  fox  holes  as  deep  as  possible  in  expectation  of  a  night  of 
harassing  fire. 

The  First  Sergeant  reported.  "Lieutenant,  we're  short  an 
officer." 

"What  do  you  mean?   Was  someone  hit  coming  up?" 

CfNo,  but  that  new  Lieutenant  left.  I  thought  you'd  like 
to  know.  Pm  hoping  he  doesn't  come  back.  Can't  say  whether 
they  would  be  exactly  right  or  not,  but  he  won't  live  through  the 
attack  to-morrow  if  he  does  show  up  again  and  I'd  rather  the  out- 
fit  didn't  have  a  chance  at  him." 

"Tell  me  what  happened." 
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"Well,  when  we  were  coming  along  the  crest,  just  before 
we  turned  down  here,  a  couple  of  shells  struck  near  the  men. 
He  was  walking  in  about  the  center  of  the  column  and  you  and 
I  didn't  see  what  happened.  He  was  only  a  step  from  another 
man  and  when  the  second  shell  struck  he  yelped  and  put  his  hand 
at  his  side,  and  sat  down.  Lieutenant  Daly  was  coming  along 
and  he  asked  him  if  he  was  hit.  He  said  he  didn't  know  where, 
but  he  was  hit  and  he  better  go  back.  Now,  the  sergeants  from 
the  Second  Platoon  were  right  along  side  of  him  and  they  say  that 
no  fragments  flew  towards  the  Lieutenant  at  all,  and  there  wasn't 
a  mark  on  him,  nor  on  his  clothes — nothing.  He  could  walk  all 
right,  there  was  no  blood,  no  tear  anywhere — they  gave  him  a 
damn  good  once  over  on  the  excuse  they  wanted  to  try  and  help 
him.    He  wasn't  hit.    He  was  just  yellow." 

"Did  they  let  him  go  back?" 

"Yes,  and  it's  just  as  well.    He's  better  off  back  there.  H<, 
wouldn't  be  any  good  up  here." 
"Send  Lieut.  Daly  here." 

"Daly,  where  were  you  when  the  second  shell  went  off  back 
there  as  we  were  coming  over  the  crest?" 

"Within  fifteen  feet  of  the  man  you're  talking  about  and 
not  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shell.  He  wasn't  hit."  For  a 
normally  smiling  and  good  natured  young  man  Daly  was  very 
white  and  tense. 

"Do  you  think  he  was  shell  shocked?" 

teA  man  doesn't  get  shell  shocked  unless  the  concussion  of 
an  explosion  does  it  or  he  is  under  fire  for  more  times  than  our 
Reconnaissance  Officer  was." 

"Tell  your  men,  and  have  them  pass  the  word  around  that 
there  aren't  any  more  officers  in  this  Company  like  that — let  them 
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know  that  charges  will  be  preferred  before  a  general  court  of 
'desertion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy' — and  also  that  the  same 
charges  will  be  carried  out  against  any  man  who  thinks  he  can  get 
away  with  the  same  thing.  Jesus — what  an  example  to  set  these 
men  who  will  be  asked  to  die  to-morrow!" 

The  expectation  of  a  night  of  shelling  was  justified.  Shells 
arrived  from  three  directions  all  night,  slamming  in  among  the 
scrub  trees  with  a  viciousness  that  kept  all  heads  down  and 
pounded  nerves  incessantly.  The  coming  of  dawn  almost  brought 
relief,  for  action  would  follow.  Almost,  but  then  as  the  sky 
became  gray,  the  Boche,  seemingly  suspecting  the  coming  attack, 
laid  down  a  barrage  on  the  position  and  in  front  of  it  that  made 
the  previous  shelling  seem  trivial;  leaves,  fragments,  and  dirt 
flying  around  indiscriminately. 

The  infantry  attack  started  off  on  time,  with  our  own 
artillery  dropping  a  rolling  barrage  just  in  front  of  them  as  they 
advanced.  There  were  no  commands  given — one  couldn't  hear 
a  shout  a  yard  away.  Signals — the  officers  led,  and  away  they 
went.    A  few  minutes  passed  and  the  second  wave  followed. 

teB"  Company  lay  waiting.  The  barrage  ahead  was  now 
concentrated  between  the  advancing  infantry  and  our  posi- 
tion,  the  shells  so  thick  that  to  go  through  would  not  have  left 
enough  men  to  operate  the  guns.  What  to  do!  The  guns 
would  be  needed,  yet  there  must  be  men  enough  left  when  the 
barrage  had  been  penetrated  to  operate  them.  Minutes  were 
going. 

"Sergeant,  get  word  to  the  platoon  leaders  to  send  their  men 
forward  at  a  run,  singly,  well  apart.  Assemble  in  squad  columns 
with  five  yards  distance  between  men  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Tell  every  squad  leader  to  take  them  through  as  fast  as  they  can 
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run,  sergeants  to  follow  and  pick  up  any  that  get  lost.  Move  at 
once." 

Company  Headquarters  beat  it  for  the  fields  ahead.  We 
emerged  from  the  scrub  growth  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  field  run- 
ning  across  our  front.  It  was  being  rapidly  pock-marked  with 
seventy-sevens.  Those  passing  over  our  heads  sounded  so  close 
that  they  seemed  about  to  strike  among  us.  I  ducked  as  one 
shrieked  down  into  the  ground  near-by.  Good  practice  under 
some  conditions  but  not  this  morning — the  men  were  too  nerve- 
racked.  The  lst  Sergeant  spoke  up,  "What's  the  matter,  Lieu- 
tenant,  that  one  wasn't  close." 

A  dose  of  cold  water,  the  crack  of  a  whip;  stark,  cold  rage 
supplanted  all  other  feeling. 

"Thank  you,  Sergeant.    Let's  go;  here  come  the  platoons." 

We  made  for  a  strip  of  woods,  tall  pines  this  time,  which 
marked  the  other  side  of  the  field.  In  these  the  infantry  was 
stopped  and  the  Battalion  Commander  signaling  for  supporting 
fire. 

"Machine  Gun  Company?  Good.  We're  held  up  here. 
Cover  the  woods  ahead,  range  about  four  hundred — and  see  if 
you  get  that  God  damn  pill  box  out  there  in  the  field.  It's  gun 
has  cost  me  half  a  company  already  and  we  can't  get  out  of  the 
woods." 

The  platoons  were  signalled  to  deploy  as  they  came  across 
the  open  behind  and  directed  to  positions  in  the  infantry  line. 
Lieutenants  of  the  two  platoons  on  the  left  reported  for  orders, 
and  ran  to  put  their  guns  in  action.  A  runner  informed  the  right 
platoon. 

The  pines  were  barely  ten  yards  deep.  The  enemy  had  seen, 
first  the  infantry,  and  now  another  company  enter  them.  The 
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position  was  under  direct  observation  of  the  Boche  artillery  two 
miles  away.  Caught!  Either  drive  out  the  enemy  in  front  or 
be  blown  off  the  earth. 

One  squad  coming  forward  had  been  blown  in  the  air  by  a 
210-mm.  shell  that  landed  in  the  middle  of  a  too  closely  grouped 
gun  crew.  The  gun  and  tripod  were  recovered,  and  operated  by 
ammunition  carriers  from  other  squads.  Twelve  guns  went  into 
action,  adding  their  fire  to  that  of  the  rifle  companies  in  the  en- 
deavor  to  gain  superiority  of  fire. 

The  Boches  had  plotted  their  machine  gun  fire  perfectly. 
The  efficiency  with  which  they  covered  this  position  was  amaz- 
ing,  and  proof  of  the  detail  with  which  their  rear  positions  had 
been  charted  to  assist  in  rear-guard  actions.  The  Boche  guns 
were  so  placed  that  the  trajectories  of  the  bullets  paralleled  the 
gentle  crest  upon  which  we  lay,  about  thirty  inches  from  the 
ground. 

On  number  three  gun,  one  gunner  after  another  was  shot 
through  the  head  as  he  fired.  It  seemed  that  to  raise  an  arm  would 
just  as  surely  result  in  a  bullet  through  it  as  counting  upon  the 
sun  to  set  that  day.  The  pill  box  was  adding  the  fire  of  two  guns 
to  the  melee.  And  shells  were  now  ranging  along  the  strip  of 
pines  accurately  and  with  damage.  The  guns  were  placed  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  woods,  and  the  shells  were  striking  back  of  them 
for  the  most  part,  but  the  situation  could  not  long  continue.  We 
would  be  wiped  out. 

The  eight  guns  of  the  first  and  second  platoons  were  directed 
at  the  concrete  shape  two  hundred  yards  ahead.  But  the  stream 
of  fire  did  not  silence  the  well-protected  guns  within.  Must  get 
closer! 

"Cadwell,  send  one  of  your  guns  around  that  woods  edge 
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to  the  left  and  get  flanking  fire  on  the  pill  box.  Maybe  we  can 
get  at  it  from  the  side." 

A  squad  started  off  at  a  run.  Already  there  were  some  in- 
fantrymen  trying  the  same  tactics,  but  they  had  been  reduced  to 
four  in  number.  The  fire  from  the  pill  box  let  up  a  little,  prob- 
ably  firing  more  to  our  right  where  a  wave  of  doughboys  were 
working  their  way  forward  again. 

"Sergeant,  Fm  going  to  try  to  get  out  there." 

"You  can't  do  it,  but  Pm  coming  along." 

"Let's  go." 

We  ran  forward,  diagonally  towards  the  woods  which 
flanked  the  pill  box,  ran  until  our  wind  went  bad,  and  flopped 
down  to  rest  a  moment.  Another  dash  and  we  were  half  way 
there,  still  without  any  damage.  The  infantry  to  the  right  made 
another  dash.  We  could  see  the  chips  from  the  stream  of  machine 
gun  bullets  tearing  at  the  windows  of  the  pill  box  now,  flying 
about  with  a  good  deal  of  dust.  There  must  have  been  five  hun- 
dred  bullets  a  minute  pouring  onto  that  small  target.  The  re- 
turn  fire  ceased.  We  ran  to  the  woods,  where  the  number  three 
gun  had  appeared.    The  pill  box  was  silent. 

But  the  locality  wasn't.  One  small  group  of  infantry  had 
gained  the  other  side  of  the  open.  Wounded  began  to  straggle 
back,  and  some  prisoners.  Otherwise,  the  shelling  continued  as 
heavy  as  before.  Another  gun  was  sent  for,  to  give  a  section  at 
our  advanced  position,  and  the  rest  were  ordered  to  dig  in  and 
organize  their  position  against  a  counter-attack. 

"Look,  Lieutenant,  those  prisoners  carrying  a  stretcher  out 
there!  They're  looking  around  trying  to  locate  something — 
they've  stopped.    What  are  they  up  to?" 

Four  Boches  were  standing  still  in  the  center  of  the  open 
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space,  studying  the  ground  around  them.  They  had  surrendered, 
and  been  given  a  wounded  man  on  a  stretcher  to  carry  back  as 
they  made  their  way  to  the  rear  lines  where  collecting  troops 
would  pick  them  up.  A  usual  occurrence,  except  the  halt.  They 
seemed  searching  for  sight  of  other  Americans. 

The  two  bearing  the  stretcher  suddenly  laid  it  down.  An- 
other  reached  inside  his  coat  and  produced  a  pistol,  aimed  it  at  the 
wounded  man  and  fired — three  times. 

"Swing  the  gun  on  those  sons-of-bitches!  Range  two  fifty. 
Fire!" 

The  four  Boches  crumbled  under  the  stream  of  lead.  One 
raised  an  arm,  a  handkerchief — surrendering  again,  calling  for 
first  aid. 

"Cease  firing." 

The  gunner,  eyes  straining  through  a  veil  of  moisture,  looked 
questioningly — then  understood.  "Right,  Lieutenant — let  'im 
rot." 

Things  began  to  quiet  down.  Taking  the  lst  Sergeant  and  a 
runner  I  started  out  to  inspect  the  position.  Casualties  had  been 
heavy.  We  had  barely  forty  men  left.  The  infantry  had  suffered 
proportionately.  The  soul-torturing  cry  of  "First  aid"  was  in 
the  air  from  many  quarters.  There  is  no  sound  on  earth  that 
tears  at  the  heart,  that  grips  with  icy  fingers  every  nerve  and  emo- 
tion,  like  that  one  cry  on  a  battlefield — "First  aid." 

A  wail  of  a  body  writhing  in  pain;  a  call  of  some  human 
fast  weakening  from  loss  of  blood;  a  gasp  from  a  spirit  rapidly 
nearing  its  Maker — "First  aid."  Great  God  in  Heaven,  give  us 
strength  to  go  on,  to  push  forward,  to  set  our  teeth  and  face  Duty 
in  the  thick  of  things,  in  order  that  losses  may  be  lessened  by  suc- 
cess — but  when  we  get  it — let  us  get  it  good — end  it  all — don't 
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lcave  us  there  on  a  shell-torn  field,  perhaps  resting  on  barbed  wire, 
the  sun  parching  our  throats  as  the  blood  oozes  away,  waiting  till 
the  mill  of  battle  has  passed  on  and  the  medical  men  can  reach 
us.  Still  that  cry  that  reaches  around  the  earth,  from  the  smoke 
of  shells  to  the  mother's  hearthstone — "First  aid." 

We  passed  a  man  sitting  upright  in  a  trench.  Consciousness 
had  lef t  him,  but  life  remained.  A  machine  gun  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  head,  entering  the  forehead,  from  which  streamed — 
brains.  Human  brains — and  a  hand,  moving  with  the  last  sub- 
conscious  impulse  of  life,  moved  slowly  over  the  matter — the 
fingers  intertwined  with  the  gray  and  red. 

"For  God's  sake,  let's  shoot  him." 

But  we  could  not.  He  was  alive.  Yet  we  would  have — but 
were  assured  that  no  suffering  was  his — that  was  past. 

"First  aid!"  Forms  with  arms  lacking,  or  legs,  or  just  a 
gaping  hole  in  bellies.  Blood,  and  flesh,  and  guts.  A  battlefield 
is  not  a  pretty  sight. 

War!  We've  always  had  war — always  will  have  war  some 
time  again.  Let  those  who  would  give  surcease  to  war's  tortures 
prepare  defenses,  train  for  comprehension,  tactics,  and  good  lead- 
ership,  for  by  such  means  may  the  suffering  and  the  losses  be  re- 
duced  and  minimized.  Send  no  men  into  days  like  this  who  can- 
not  fire  a  rifle;  prevent  their  being  led  into  a  bracketing  barrage 
of  shells  by  men  who  could  have  been  trained  to  take  them  around 
the  fire;  give  them  arms  which  are  the  last  word  in  development 
rather  than  obsolete  things  that  spell  cost  in  human  life!  Prepare 
well,  for  the  cost  is  less  when  trouble  comes — and  there  are  fewer 
cries,  on  the  field,  of  'Tirst  aid." 

Reports  to  headquarters,  location  of  the  guns,  fields  of  fire, 
casualties,  requests  for  food.    The  line  was  being  reorganized. 
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Reserve  rations  during  the  day — few  could  eat.  Night  brought 
word  of  relief.  The  141st  Infantry  of  the  3  6th  Division  was  com- 
ing  in  that  night. 

Eleven  o'clock.  Guides  are  waiting  a  few  hundred  meters 
back.  The  night  is  starlit.  Shelling  has  become  an  intermit- 
tent  thing,  but  machine  guns  hold  the  Boche  lines  ahead.  There 
comes  a  soft  tramp  of  feet.  By  all  the  Saints — what  have  we 
here?  Men,  marching  to  the  front  line  in  a  close  column  of 
squads  as  on  parade.  Fifty  men  per  shell  if  only  the  Boche  knew 
of  this  night  relief!  A  new  division.  Its  first  time  in  the  line, 
thrown  in  after  an  attack  which  tried  seasoned  troops  and  cut 
them  through  with  losses,  coming  forward  in  a  column  of  squads! 
Who's  in  command?  Warn  him  that  he  will  be  shot  to  pieces. 
That's  better.  Scatter  the  men  and  take  them  forward  a  squad 
at  a  time  with  ample  distance  between. 

The  machine  gun  company  completed  relief.  "B"  Com- 
pany  assembled  by  platoons  a  half-mile  in  rear  of  the  position. 
One  man  was  lef  t  with  each  gun  position  to  instruct,  and  give  in- 
formation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  situation.  What 
happened  afterward  brought  gray  hairs  to  some  of  those  remain- 
ing  men's  heads.  One  squad,  squatting  in  the  fox  holes,  decided 
that  the  night  was  quiet.  Someone  lit  a  cigarette.  The  Boche 
machine  guns  had  four  of  them  before  quiet  came  again. 

Train  men  before  they  enter  action — prepare  in  order  that 
lives  be  saved.  Do  not  wait  until  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
require  man-power  to  win  a  war,  man-power  which  can  be  fed 
in  with  such  volume  that  the  very  numbers  allow  success  to 
come. 

"B"  Company  marched  along  the  road  over  the  ridge. 
It  was  growing  light  by  the  time  we  were  back  near  our  former 
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hillside  position,  from  which,  only  forty  hours  before,  the  Com- 
pany  had  departed.  We  halted  short  of  a  cross-roads  to  rest.  A 
36th  Division  ammunition  train,  coming  up,  halted  upon  the 
intersecting  roads  to  allow  the  animals  to  rest. 

The  lst  Sergeant  looked  at  me  and  then  walked  over  to  the 
leader  of  the  train.    "What  outfit,  Buddie? 

"First  time  up?  Do  you  know  what  happens  when  any- 
thing  stops  on  a  cross-roads  within  five  miles  of  an  active  Front  in 
daylight? 

"Well,  Fll  tell  you.  You  see  that  hole?"  He  pointd  to  a 
crater  some  twenty  feet  deep.  tcThat's  what  happens — a  G.  I. 
can  arrives  pronto — only  it  usually  hits  closer  than  that.  Try 
it  about  a  hundred  yards  on." 

The  train  moved  on.  They  didn't  waste  any  time.  One 
minute's  warning  was  ample — and  they  had  learned  something 
which  would  save  them  lives,  men,  and  animals  in  the  future;  not 
to  speak  of  ammunition — often  badly  needed  up  ahead. 

Train  men  thoroughly  before  you  send  them  into  service  at 
the  Front.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  month,  nor  three  months.  Give 
them  a  chance.  To  pick  them  out  of  civil  occupations  when  war 
starts  and  use  them  within  a  year's  time  in  the  zone  of  the  ad- 
vance  is  murder,  wilfully  permitted  by  politicians  and  paci- 
fists  who  refuse  to  believe  history  or  learn  mankind — those  who 
obstruct  preparedness. 

The  Company  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  trenches  on  the  hill- 
side.  The  Battalion  was  not  relieved  from  the  sector.  Reserves 
of  trained  troops  were  being  kept  available  until  the  new  division 
had  adjusted  itself  and  gained  its  feet  in  the  new  conditions. 
Food  from  the  kitchen  reached  us  in  mid-afternoon.  Orders  to 
remain  in  place  during  the  night  were  received. 
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At  three  in  the  morning  a  message  from  Battalion  directed 
the  Company  to  proceed  to  a  trench  system  to  our  right  front  to 
remain  in  support  of  the  71st  Brigade  during  a  morning  attack. 
In  again!!  The  men  were  worn  with  fatigue,  loss  of  comrades, 
and  heavy  work.  Even  the  first  hour's  sleep  had  been  fitful,  be- 
cause  of  the  counter-battery  work  of  the  Boche  directed  at  our 
artillery  in  a  position  near-by.  It  was  necessary  to  move  out  at 
four-thirty.  "No  need  to  wake  the  men  before  four,  send  me 
the  Platoon  Commanders."  The  order  was  read  and  the  new 
position  located  on  their  maps. 

The  task  of  waking  the  men  at  four  proved  formidable. 
They  had  to  be  rolled  around,  even  beaten.  I  walked  through 
the  area.  Arguments  between  men  and  non-coms  were  numer- 
ous.  Excuses  were  being  made  to  officers — sickness,  utter  ex- 
haustion,  and  so  on.  It  was  doubtful  if  all  would  obey  orders  to 
go  forward.    "Assemble  the  men — without  equipment." 

They  came;  curious,  hesitant,  doubtful. 

te  'B'  Company,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Fm  proud  of  you. 
The  attack  yesterday  morning  tested  you  as  the  Company  has 
never  been  tested  before — and  you  proved  yourselves  worthy  of 
the  traditions  which  this  Battalion  and  this  Division  are  building. 

'T  know  you're  tired — so  am  I.  I  know  you  have  lost  many 
of  your  best  friends — so  have  I.  We're  ordered  forward  as  a  part 
of  a  Liaison  Battalion;  available  as  support  for  the  36th  Division 
which  has  relieved  us  in  the  front  line,  and  in  readiness  to  take  a 
hand  if  the  Boche  repulse  their  attack  this  morning. 

"You  have  had  a  big  part  in  pushing  the  Boche  into  a  run. 
He  is  retreating.  Only  rear  guards  are  in  front  of  us  now.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  pushing  in  order  that  we  may  take  advantage  of 
the  success  that  has  been  won.   These  new  troops  have  had  no  ex- 
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perience  under  fire — but  they  are  attacking  this  morning. 
They're  Americans — let's  give  them  a  hand. 

'Tm  not  ordering  you  to  go  forward.  But  Fm  going  my- 
self,  and  I'm  asking  'B'  Company  to  follow.  I'm  going  in  five 
minutes — bring  your  packs,  canteens,  and  guns." 

At  four-thirty  the  Company  moved  forward — every  man. 

A  deep  trench  was  found  where  good  cover  was  available 
and  several  infantry  companies  were  already  located  on  the  same 
mission  of  support  in  close  proximity  to  the  Front  in  the  event 
of  reversals  ahead.  The  men  sat  down  and  rested.  Ahead,  the 
sound  of  the  barrage  seemed  to  indicate  that  all  was  going  well. 
The  morning  dragged  on.  Rations  were  broken  out  about  noon 
and  the  men  ate.  Canteens  were  refilled  from  a  water  wagon 
which  was  brought  up  on  a  near-by  road.  Then,  about  one 
o'clock,  came  orders  to  move  up  in  closer  support.  The  attack 
had  been  held  up  and  there  was  fear  of  a  strong  counter-attack 
taking  place  at  any  time. 

Widely  scattered,  we  advanced,  necessarily  across  open  fields. 
A  Boche  plane,  unmolested,  flew  over  f  rom  the  enemy  lines,  hov- 
ered  above  us  in  a  close  circle — and  shells  landed  in  the  fields 
among  us. 

The  advance  was  quickened  to  try  and  gain  on  the  speed 
which  the  Boche  would  attribute  to  our  movement.  We  got  out 
of  the  artillery  brackets.  Then  the  plane  returned.  The  shell- 
ing  became  more  accurate.  We  hurried  again.  The  plane  flew 
back.  We  halted,  and  the  shells  fell  short,  some  distance  in  front 
of  us.  The  plane  appeared  again  and  this  time,  helpless  under  the 
observation,  we  kept  a  steady  pace  until  we  arrived  at  a  series  of 
trenches  in  a  captured  hillside. 

Into  these  the  men  tumbled.   But  there  was  also  an  infantry 
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battalion  there,  and  the  trenches  were  too  crowded  for  the  shell- 
ing  which  was  being  directed  upon  these  reserve  troops.  Lieut. 
Paul,  now  in  command  of  etA"  Company,  and  I  held  a  consulta- 
tion.  Comparison  of  orders  gave  us  no  loophole,  we  had  to  re- 
main  within  that  area  in  support,  and  subject  to  orders  which 
would  be  sent  to  us  there. 

A  study  of  the  maps  indicated  that  there  were  several  deep 
dugouts  near  us,  probably  those  of  Boche  Brigade  Headquarters 
before  the  recent  drive.  Runners  were  sent  to  try  and  locate 
them.  We  found  two,  both  large,  and  deep.  In  the  trenches, 
where  we  might  have  to  remain  for  hours,  we  were  losing  men 
every  few  minutes.  If  we  occupied  the  dugouts,  we  would  either 
lose  every  man  by  a  direct  hit — or  none.  We  chose  the  dugouts. 
There  was  a  chance  of  saving  the  men  that  way,  whereas  by  re- 
maining  in  the  open  we  were  slowly  eating  up  our  commands. 

An  attempt  to  get  the  men  into  the  shelters  by  infiltration 
without  being  observed — one  man  every  minute  or  so — failed. 
The  mouths  of  the  dugouts  faced  the  wrong  way,  were  outlined 
in  chalk  into  which  material  they  had  been  sunk,  and  were  under 
direct  observation  from  the  Boche  lines.  The  enemy  ^ 
saw  us  go  in.  Our  entrance  furnished  a  definite  target,  ■(  f-  f|Jj* 
located  exactly  on  their  artillery  maps,  and  under  jMġj 
observation  for  fire  correction.  ™ 

There  ensued  hours  which  ~  'JF 

tried  the  men's  souls.  A  guard  was  "y  / 

posted  near  the  en-  .  f 

trance  of  "B"  Com- 
pany's  dugout,  and 
the  men  sat  in 


the  b  o  1 1  o  m. 


OUR  ENTRANCE  FURNISHED  A  DEFINITE  TARGET 
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The  shelter  was  not  completed  and  there  were  no  galleries  run- 
ning  back  f rom  the  base  of  the  main  entrance  underground,  only 
a  small  room  lighted  by  the  opening  some  thirty  feet  above.  Al- 
most  immediately  a  battery  of  77's  took  up  the  case,  and  within 
a  half-hour  we  were  receiving,  in  addition,  the  attention  of  a  bat- 
tery  of  1  5  5 's  and  finally  2 1 0's.  From  three  o'clock  until  dark  the 
Boches  tried  to  get  a  shell  down  that  entrance.  And  from  three 
until  dark  the  men  sat  waiting,  not  knowing  whether  the  next 
salvo  would  succeed  or  not. 

Shells  landed  all  around  the  entrance,  some  so  close  that  the 
concussion  stopped  our  breathing  for  an  appreciable  period; 
others  filled  the  hole  with  monoxide  gas  so  that  masks  had  to  be 
worn.  Each  shell  could  be  heard  coming,  as  though  the  dugout 
formed  an  ear  trumpet  which  brought  the  swiftly  increasing 
wail,  the  shriek,  the  roar —  and  then  the  crash — down  upon  us  in 
magnified  volume. 

There  were  brave  men  in  "B"  Company.  The  guard,  out- 
side,  removed  enough  so  that  they  were  beyond  the  normal  burst 
of  the  shells,  had  to  take  their  hourly  turns  in  the  open.  My 
orderly,  reporting  our  location  back  to  Bruce,  made  four  trips 
through  the  heaviest  sort  of  barrage,  two  after  dark  when  we 
were  uninformed  as  to  whether  the  lines  ahead  were  broken, 
without  any  variation  in  time  on  any  trip — making  his  way  over 
unknown  ground  with  the  certainty  of  one  given  immunity  from 
the  fire. 

But  the  man  with  the  most  sand  of  any  I  ever  met  was  a 
Platoon  Sergeant.  His  bunkie  had  been  killed  two  days  before; 
he  had  not  slept  for  some  fifty  hours  because  of  guard  duty 
the  previous  night;  he  had  been  on  the  job  all  the  time,  and  under 
fire  of  high  explosives  for  some  days.    He  went  insane.    Call  it 
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shell  shock — real  shell  shock — if  you  will.  This  was  insanity. 
We  first  marked  it  about  five  o'clock.  As  each  shell  howled  its 
approach  he  groaned.  The  groans  changed  to  cries,  the  cries  to 
yells,  the  yells  to  screams  of  terror  of  an  unbalanced  mind. 

The  result  was  rapid  breaking  down  of  morale  among  the 
other  men.  Talking  with  him  brought  no  change.  No  man 
could  be  spared.  He  was  sent  back  alone,  directed  to  the  dress- 
ing  station  on  the  road,  told  to  report  to  the  medical  oflficer  in 
charge.  I  learned  later  that  he  arrived  there  almost  stark  mad. 
He  was  laid  on  a  pile  of  blankets  and  given  a  little  drug — not 
much — they  were  afraid  for  his  mind. 

An  hour  af  ter  darkness  he  awoke.  His  brain  was  beating  a 
message — forcing  him  back  to  consciousness.  At  nine  o'clock 
he  reported  to  me  again! 

"Lieutenant,  I  couldn't  stay  back.  My  place  is  here.  I'm 
all  right  now.   Let  me  stay  with  the  Company." 

He  had  found  his  way  back,  through  the  darkness  and  the 
barrage  to  a  concealed  dugout  near  the  front  lines.  By  sheer 
force  of  will,  sheer  sand,  and  the  most  wonderful  courage,  he 
brought  himself  out  of  his  slump  and  reported  for  duty  when  he 
would  have  been  forgiven  ten  weeks  in  bed.  A  man — the  spirit 
of  the  Second — and  why  the  Division's  esprit  de  corps  drove  it 
forward  to  all  objectives. 

At  five  o'clock  a  message  from  Lieut.  Paul  of  ltA"  Company 
warned  us  of  a  threatened  counter-attack  against  the  units  of  the 
36th  Division  ahead  of  us;  Bruce  had  ordered  him  forward,  we 
were  to  hold  our  position,  thereby  echeloning  the  Battalion's 
guns  in  defense.  The  guns  were  located  along  a  selected  position 
on  the  forward  slope  of  the  ridge  we  occupied.  Orders  were  is- 
sued  to  the  Company  that  we  would  hold  this  position,  regardless 
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of  whether  other  troops  were  forced  to  retreat,  our  mission  being 
to  hold  the  gains  already  made  by  the  Division. 

No  troops  were  in  sight.  The  shelling  continued.  The 
sound  of  rifle  and  machine  gun  firing  increased,  grew  nearer. 
Guns  were  loaded,  ranges  estimated,  gunners  signalled  "ready." 
But  the  lines  ahead,  falling  back  a  short  distance,  held.  The 
counter-attack  had  failed. 

The  counter-attack  was  the  enemy's  last  effort.  He  with- 
drew,  leaving  a  strong  rear  guard  of  machine  guns  and  groups  of 
infantry.  We  were  relieved  at  eleven  o'clock  and  hiked  back 
through  the  freshly  churned  fields  to  the  rear,  Bn.  Hqrs.  joining 
us  on  the  way.  It  was  a  long  march,  carrying  the  guns  until  the 
trucks  met  the  companies.    Daylight  had  come  before  arrival. 

The  remnants  of  the  companies  were  haggard,  clothes  caked 
with  chalk,  faces  bearded,  eyes  bloodshot.  Their  hearts  were 
heavy  when  roll  was  called,  standing  in  a  square  before  some 
wooden  barracks  in  the  village.  Mess  was  served;  the  men,  washed 
and  shaved,  were  dismissed  from  further  duty  to  sleep. 

The  officers  gathered  in  cupboard  rooms,  commenting  in 
weary  tones  upon  the  results  of  the  last  six  days.  Muscles  ached, 
even  our  bones  seemed  stung  with  weariness.  The  immediate  need 
of  action  and  the  duty  of  command  were  over.  The  reaction  was 
overpowering.  Visions  of  men,  hit  by  high-explosive  shells,  struck 
down  by  machine  gun  fire,  kept  coming  before  one's  eyes.  We 
had  gained  our  objectives,  driven  the  Boche  from  the  system, 
broken  a  line  which  had  held  for  four  years.  But  there  was  no 
elation  now.  Content  that  the  Division  had  again  succeeded,  yes; 
but  tremendous  weariness,  and  pictures  of  the  cost  too  freshly 
vivid,  made  the  one  thought  in  mind  that  of  desire  to  sleep,  sleep. 
Just  to  lie  down  and  rest  for  time  on  end! 
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Bruce  walked  slowly  into  my  room.  He  sat  down  on  the 
end  of  the  wire-screen  bunk  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 
I  wondered  whether  he  had  slept  an  hour  since  the  drive  started. 
Ever  working  to  ease  the  strain  on  his  officers  and  men,  alert  to 
gain  any  tactical  advantage,  instantly  obedient  far  beyond  the 
letter  to  tactical  orders,  taking  upon  himself  in  spirit  all  the  hard- 
ships  of  his  command.  Tired?  Who  had  more  right  to  be?  Yet, 
it  seemed  something  more  this  time. 

He  did  not  move,  but  his  voice  spoke  softly.  "Westy,  did 
you  hear  anything  about  the  5th,  about  old  teA"  Company?" 

"No.  Only  man  I  saw  was  Silvestone  with  his  grin.  Where 
were  they?" 

"Beyond  the  Ridge  after  the  first  few  hours,  and  forward 
from  there.  You  and  Talley  were  pretty  close  friends,  weren't 
you?    Even  closer  than  he  and  I?" 

tfTal  is  the  squarest,  whitest,  he-man  gentleman  I  ever  knew. 
There  never  has  been  but  one  Talley.  Much  as  I  admire  others, 
you  for  example,  he  stands  ace  high  in  eternal  cheerfulness  and 
sunlight  on  earth — his  men  would  be  glad  to  have  him  walk  on 
them.  Hold  on — Fm  so  tired — what  did  you  mean  when  you 
said  'were'?" 

Silence. 

"Bruce!    Was  Talley  hurt?" 

"Tal  was  killed  yesterday  by  a  seventy-seven.  It  struck  the 
rails  of  that  narrow-gauge  track  ahead  of  the  Farm  as  he  was 
taking  his  platoon  across  it." 

Christ!  The  one  man  on  earth  who  should  have  been  spared 
in  the  war!  Will  sleep  ever  come  now?  Talley,  Oh  God — why 
couldn't  it  have  been  I  instead?  Talley?  Killed?  Impossible. 
It  must  be  a  dream.    It  can't  be.    No!    There  is  more  justice. 
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Clean — the  most  perfect  bit  of  young  American  manhood — so 
clear  eyed,  clean  minded  that  he  just  wasn't  real;  they  don't  make 
them  that  way.  And  withal,  a  man.  No  femininity — the  men 
wouldn't  have  worshipped  that.  That  ready  smile,  those  laugh- 
ing  eyes,  that  cheerful  speech  when  others  cursed  the  luck.  Tal- 
ley!    By  all  that  is  good  on  earth — I'll  miss  you,  Tal. 

Sleep?  No.  Just  stupor — broken  by  sobs,  filled  with 
visions — conversations,  companionship  with  Tal — sudden  wak- 
ings — calling  his  name,  "Tal,  where  are  you?" 

Rest?  Who  knows?  The  body  responds  to  the  bugle  calls, 
the  brain  functions  under  the  demands  of  duty,  but  the  heart — 
is  dead! 

Day  after  day.  Week  after  week.  Morning  comes.  A 
bugle  blows.  Consciousness  comes  again.  What  words  are 
formed  on  lips — what  greeting  so  often  spoken  aloud — the  first 
waking  thought,  child  of  hours  of  dreaming?  "Tal."  "Tal, 
where  are  you?"   A  groping  hand,  empty!    The  Friend  is  gone. 

What  recurring  wishes,  ever  after?  On  the  hour  of  the 
Armistice,  on  the  departure  for  home,  on  landing  on  U.  S.  soil, 
on  meeting — and  loving — the  parents — Tal,  my  friend,  I  want 
you  here;  here  in  the  light  to  enjoy  living.  What  pledge,  spoken 
in  memory  then,  whispered  to  a  white  cross  later,  written  in  faith 
now?  Truth,  honesty,  cheer,  and  loyalty — let  those  who  live 
strive  to  lessen  the  toll  in  future  years — as  he  hath  given  his  all 
in  death,  let  us,  in  living  give  always  our  best  for  Country  and 
friend. 

There  is  no  greater  Faith  than  to  give  one's  life  for  the  Flag. 
Let  those  who  were  spared,  those  who  would  have  given,  and  those 
who  shirked  and  worshipped  gold,  all  of  those,  hear — men  are 
counted  not  by  what  they  possess  but  what  they  give.    May  the 
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souls  of  those  who  gave  for  Country  rest  eternally  in  Peace — and 
may  new  fires  seethe  in  Hells  unknown  for  such  as  slackers,  objec- 
tors,  profiteers,  and  those  protected  from  giving  by  aught  but 
age  or  sex. 

Allen  W.  Talley — and  all  those  with  you  on  the  fields  of 
battle,  who  rest  there — you  who  laid  down  your  lives  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  enjoy  immunity  from  aggres- 
sion — We  salute  you. 
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New  faces,  new  names — replace- 
ments  filled  the  ranks.  The  Battalion 
was  resting  in  barracks  north  of 
Chàlons.  So  throughout  the  Division. 
Another  objective  gained. 

Reims  had  been  released.  The  spear- 
head  drive  of  the  Second  penetrated  the 
Boche  lines  with  such  rapidity  that  a 
retreat  to  the  Aisne  followed  as  swiftly 
as  the  Boche  could  pull  back  their  men 
and  guns.  Driving  ahead  of  flanking 
troops  for  four  successive  days,  the  Division  acted  as  a  wedge 
which  split  the  enemy  defense  apart,  and  held  there,  its  edge 
blunted  by  terrific  pounding,  until  the  break  was  substantiated  in 
a  general  withdrawal. 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years  Reims  was  freed  from  hourly 
bombardment  and  threat  of  seizure.  The  French  Fourth  Army, 
with  its  driving  thrust  by  the  Second  Division,  had  thrown  the 
Boches  back  upon  their  Aisne  River  defense.  The  left  flank  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne  off ensive  was  safe. 

Once  broken,  the  line  fell  back  with  unexpected  speed.  The 
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3  6th  Division,  f ollowing  the  retiring  enemy  f orces,  was  hard  put 
to  keep  contact  and  pressure  upon  them.  Our  Artillery  Brigade, 
left  with  them  for  the  next  five  days,  encountered  problems  of 
rapid  advance  which  brought  into  play  great  ingenuity  in  facili- 
tating  movement  of  guns  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  within  range. 

Once  more  assembled,  the  Division  was  called  upon  for  fur- 
ther  effort;  its  weight  and  driving  power,  now  listed  among  the 
leaders  on  the  Western  Front,  being  needed  for  a  final  effort  be- 
fore  winter  set  in  and  sealed  the  roads  against  supplies  for  major 
offensives.  Already  rains  and  frost  made  transportation  a  mat- 
ter  of  tremendous  dimculty,  but  the  hardened  veterans  were 
equal  to  the  next  drain  upon  their  endurance. 

Mail,  arriving  at  the  rest  camp  during  the  week  of  reor- 
ganization,  brought  a  commission  as  Captain  of  Infantry,  and 
"B"  Company  was  no  longer  under  command  of  acting  rank. 

Responsibility  of  command  gave  little  rest,  either  for  omcen> 
or  non-commissioned  oflScers.  The  fifty  per  cent  replacements 
were  trained  with  all  the  speed  with  which  they  could  absorb  the 
instruction  in  order  that  neither  they  nor  the  Company  would 
suffer  unnecessarily  when  we  were  next  called  upon  to  face  the 
enemy.  As  the  Battalion  assembled  for  the  march  to  a  new  des- 
tination  to  the  eastward,  a  Division  order  gave  the  new  men  a 
record  to  live  up  to. 

"Officers  and  Men  of  the  Second  Division: 

It  is  beyond  my  power  of  expression  to  describe  fitly  my 
admiration  for  your  heroism.  You  attacked  magnificently 
and  you  seized  Blanc  Mont  Ridge,  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
constituting  the  enemy's  position.  You  advanced  beyond 
the  ridge,  breaching  the  enemy's  line,  and  you  held  the 
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ground  gained  with  a  tenacity  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  War. 

As  a  direct  result  of  your  victory,  the  German  Armies 
east  and  west  of  Reims  are  in  full  retreat,  and  by  drawing 
on  yourself  several  German  divisions  from  other  parts  of  the 
front,  you  greatly  assisted  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Allied  Armies  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin. 

Your  heroism  and  the  heroism  of  our  comrades  who 
died  on  the  battlefield  will  live  in  history  forever,  and  will 
be  emulated  by  the  young  men  of  our  country  for  genera- 
tions  to  come. 

To  be  able  to  say  when  this  war  is  finished,  "I  belonged 
to  the  Second  Division,  I  fought  with  it  at  the  Battle  of 
Blanc  Mont  Ridge,"  will  be  the  highest  honor  that  can  come 
to  any  man. 

John  A.  Lejeune, 
Major  General,  U.S.M.C." 

For  a  month  the  American  Army  had  been  pounding  away 
at  the  German  lines  in  the  sector  between  the  Meuse  and  the  west 
side  of  the  Argonne  Forest.  Gains  were  made  at  the  cost  of 
numerous  casualties;  the  defenses  were  strong,  the  terrain  one  of 
difiiculty  in  overcoming  natural  lines  of  resistance;  and  the  Boche, 
in  protecting  the  most  important  portion  of  the  whole  Western 
Front,  had  thrown  reserves  from  every  available  resource  against 
the  American  Army. 

Within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  jump-off  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  drive  was  the  main  railroad  system  which  allowed  sup- 
plies  and  troops  to  move  behind  the  German  front  and  which 
fed  the  whole  of  the  operations  in  the  center  of  the  Front,  and 
offered  the  necessary  secondary  supply  line  to  the  battle  lines  ex- 
tending  to  the  coast. 
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To  break  this  system  of  railroad  supply  was  to  cut  the  com- 
munications  of  the  Boche  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  their 
total  withdrawal  from  France  and  that  portion  of  Belgium  south- 
west  of  Liege.  This  was  the  only  railway  system  south  of  the 
Ardenne  Mountains  and  to  supply  the  German  army  by  the 
one  route  passing  through  Liege,  let  alone  operate  without  lateral 
communication  behind  their  front,  was  impossible. 

German  reserves  from  the  British  front,  reserves  from  the 
French  front,  reserves  from  central  positions  behind  their  lines 
were  thrown  into  the  face  of  the  American  drive.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  stop  the  Americans  or  suffer  defeat  outside  the  German 
borders. 

As  the  pressure  continued  by  the  Americans  forced  concen- 
trations  before  them,  the  other  Allied  Armies  found  the  defenses 
facing  them  weakened,  and  under  orders  of  Foch,  advanced  all 
along  the  line,  meeting  with  desperate  but  slackening  resistance 
because  of  the  American  effort. 

Yet  our  forces  were  operating  under  the  most  difficult  of 
conditions.  The  railroads  behind  our  front  were  old  and  thinly 
scattered.  New  lines  had  to  be  built  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 
There  were  no  lateral  roads;  highways  were  almost  non-existent. 
It  was  necessary  to  build  both.  The  country  was  largely  wooded, 
rough,  and  possessing  many  low  lands  in  the  valley  bottoms  which 
gave  little  foundation  for  heavy  traffic.  Added  to  this  was  the 
weather — constantly  growing  colder,  days  of  rain  or  mist  to 
obscure  visibility  and  make  the  men  miserable  and  threaten  their 
health,  softening  the  ground  and  roads,  adding  to  the  distress 
from  lack  of  hot  food  in  the  fast-advancing  lines  or  exposed 
portions  of  the  Front. 

Doggedly,  the  Army  kept  at  it,  pressing  forward  in  bitter 
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fighting  that  developed  into  hand-to-hand  combat  after  the  first 
few  minutes  of  any  attempt  to  gain.  They  were  raked  with 
machine  gun  fire  constantly.  Machine  guns  seemed  to  grow  like 
bushes  on  the  hillsides,  in  the  woods,  along  the  borders  of  fields; 
they  covered  the  roads,  they  swept  the  contour  of  the  ground; 
the  Boches  were  using  them  to  great  effect,  and  with  knowledge 
born  of  experience  and  study  of  defensive  actions. 

As  October  drew  to  a  close,  the  Front  became  stationary 
while  the  American  Army  was  undergoing  a  reorganization. 
Losses  had  been  heavy  in  many  divisions;  units  within  them  were 
depleted  to  an  extent  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  operating 
successfully.  After  weeks  of  fighting,  others  were  tired  out,  and 
relief  became  necessary  to  preserve  them  for  further  work  after 
short  rest  periods. 

Yet,  because  of  the  success  attending  the  efforts  thus  far,  and 
the  need  of  pressing  forward  before  winter  halted  activities,  re- 
organization  was  rushed  with  all  possible  speed.  Whereas  in 
former  years  offensive  action  had  slackened  and  finally  ceased 
altogether  from  this  time  of  the  fall  until  spring,  the  situation 
now  developed  promised  reward  for  continuation  of  the  offensive. 

Pershing,  at  the  start  of  the  offensive,  determined  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  his  forces  upon  the  enemy,  using  every  man 
who  could  be  spared  from  the  work  of  supply  regardless  of  his 
training,  in  the  hope  that  by  weight  and  persistence  he  would 
force  a  wedge  into  the  German  railway  lines  between  Sedan  and 
Verdun  which  would  cripple  the  Boche  for  effective  reorganiza- 
tion  during  the  winter  and  allow  an  early  advance  into  German 
territory  in  the  spring.  Now,  he  foresaw  the  possibility,  for  the 
first  time,  of  gaining  the  advantage  in  the  fall  of  1918.  Could 
the  railroad  be  gained,  it  would  mean  the  retirement  of  the  whole 
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German  army  before  winter — a  feat  difficult  of  accomplishment 
but  one  which  would  leave  opportunity  for  a  coup  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies. 

The  American  preparations  for  a  further  offensive  were  car- 
ried  on  with  expedition,  and  the  troops  of  greatest  experience  and 
in  the  best  condition  were  assembled  for  the  next  drive,  which  was 
to  be  launched  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  While  the  tired 
divisions  held  fast  to  the  ground  gained,  the  relieving  troops  were 
assembled  behind  them  and  prepared  to  take  over  the  Front  on 
the  eve  of  the  next  general  advance. 

Into  this  sector  of  the  American  Army  came  the  Second  on 
October  26th.  The  ten-days  period  following  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Champagne  to  the  west  had  been  of  the  barest  duration 
in  which  to  acquaint  the  replacement  troops  with  their  leaders, 
and  offensive  tactics.  The  work  had  been  rushed  night  and  day, 
and  the  new  men  caught  some  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
Division.  This  periodical  filling  of  gaps  in  ranks  had,  however, 
resulted  in  greatly  increased  work  for  the  unwounded  officers 
and  non-coms  who  were  time  and  again  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  instilling  the  esprit  de  corps  and  cooperative  offensive  spirit  of 
a  highly  trained  organization  into  a  personnel  which  had  accumu- 
lated  increasing  quantities  of  new  and  untried  troops  after  each 
offensive.  Yet  the  will-to-do  spirit  and  fatalism  of  the  Division 
were  so  strong  that  the  majority  of  the  replacements  were  imbued 
with  it  after  the  first  few  hours  of  any  following  action.  To  the 
ability  to  follow  trained  example  for  self-preservation  was 
added  the  force  of  imparted  esprit  de  corps. 

The  first  halt  in  the  sector  was  Hierpont;  then  to  a  woods 
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near  Fluery  behind  the  42nd  Division;  and  on  the  27th  we  were 
encamped  along  the  edges  of  a  field  where  trees  assisted  camou- 
flage,  on  a  hill  between  Sommerance  and  Bayonville,  three  kilo- 
meters  behind  the  Front. 

Reconnaissance  was  made  at  dusk  the  following  day.  A  half 
kilometer  ahead  of  Sommerance  the  forward  slope  of  a  wooded 
knoll  gave  us  gun  positions  for  "B"  Company  which  were  pro- 
tected  from  observation  and  within  range  of  our  targets  in  the 
supporting  barrage  which  we  would  use  to  assist  the  advance. 
A  barrage  had  been  outlined  and  approved  by  the  Division  Ma- 
chine  Gun  Officer  which  was  to  deny  certain  areas  to  the  Boche. 

The  ground  was  soft,  assuring  that  the  bursting  cones  of 
enemy  shells  would  be  localized  and  casualties  minimized,  as  well 
as  solving  a  protective  problem.  The  wood  was  scrub  growth 
and  to  prepare  positions  in  advance  would  endanger  their  show- 
ing  up  in  airplane  photographs.  The  soft  ground  would  enable 
them  to  be  constructed  under  cover  of  darkness  the  night  before 
the  jump-off.  The  exact  position  was  surveyed  and  marked  on 
the  maps.  Gun  positions  were  selected  and  staked,  and  these  in 
turn  accurately  located.  The  data  needed  for  our  computations 
of  firing  orders  accomplished,  we  returned  to  our  turf  beds  and 
slept  until  daylight. 

A  hazy  day  of  poor  visibility  followed  and  about  noon  a  staff 
car  bearing  U.S.  Signal  Corps  photographers  rolled  in  with  the 
request  that  we  prepare  the  trucks  and  gun  crews  for  motion  pic- 
ture  records.  The  films  were  desired  for  both  record  and  instruc- 
tion  in  the  States.  The  sky  was  so  dull  that  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  enemy  planes  spotting  the  trucks  if  they  were  moved 
and  Bruce  ordered  "B"  Company  to  prepare  the  demonstration. 
Were  the  men  overjoyed  at  the  chance  of  appearing  in  the  movies 
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and  taking  the  part  of  actors  in  their  own  play?  They  were  not! 
Far  from  it. 

It  meant  three  hours  of  rolling  packs,  packing  equipment, 
loading  trucks,  racing  into  the  field,  going  into  action  from  the 
trucks,  a  walking  advance  and  going  into  action  from  the  hedge, 
posing  for  "shots"  at  the  gun  crews  in  normal  operation,  high 
and  prone  positions  of  the  guns,  combined  fire  by  sections  and 
platoons,  scouting,  locating  gun  positions,  and  infiltration  of  guns 
and  mounts  to  an  exposed  position  where  going  into  action  meant 
bringing  down  every  kind  of  fire  as  soon  as  observation  located 
the  position — and  a  score  of  other  "shots." 

And  yet,  it  gave  us  one  more  opportunity  to  instruct  the  re- 
placements  and  check  up  on  the  operation  of  the  Company  with 
its  influx  of  new  personnel. 

The  prize  picture,  I  am  sure,  was  number  eight  squad,  the 
gunner,  loader,  assistant  loader,  and  corporal,  grouped  about  the 
gun  in  its  firing  position;  every  one  a  full-blooded  American  In- 
dian.  It  was,  moreover,  an  inspiration  to  everyone.  Here  were 
men  from  another  race,  real  Americans,  natives  of  the  soil  of  our 
continent  in  the  true  sense,  fighting  on  the  soil  of  France  for  their 
common  country. 

No  matter  that  they  had  been  driven  from  one  district  to 
another,  harassed  for  generations  by  the  evil  forces  of  the  white 
races  who  stole  and  conquered  their  lands,  almost  exterminated 
by  those  who  judged  them  cruel  and  untrustworthy  because  they 
copied  the  methods  and  adopted  the  teachings  of  the  class  of 
whites  with  whom  they  were  thrown  in  contact,  and  for  years 
penned  in  small  isolated  districts  as  virtual  prisoners  under  the 
combination  of  grafting,  lying,  thieving  overseers.  The  United 
States  was  at  war — and  they  had  volunteered  their  lives  in  the 
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service  of  the  Nation.  They  were  courageous,  steady,  skillful, 
reliable.  They  could  be  counted  upon  to  do  the  thing  required 
under  any  circumstances,  only  death  bringing  cessation  to  their 
performance  of  duty.  No  finer  group  of  Americans  served  on 
the  Western  Front. 

The  hours  passed;  the  time  drew  near.  The  42nd  Division 
in  front  of  us  was  to  be  relieved  the  night  before  that  preceding 
the  drive.  The  weather  became  colder,  wetter,  drearier.  Sleep 
was  broken  by  frost,  or  showers.  Food  became  coarser;  the  diffi- 
culties  of  supply  were  being  felt  in  every  way.  Overnight,  men 
became  feverish;  the  "flu"  was  taking  hold  here  and  there.  Worn 
to  the  point  of  susceptibility  to  disease,  yet  rested  beyond  those 
who  were  actually  in  the  lines,  these  men  were  waiting  to  go  in 
once  more;  to  carry  on  so  long  as  their  bodies  would  move. 

A  man  able  to  carry  his  equipment  and  machine  gun  load, 
able  to  do  his  share  in  manipulating  the  guns  in  action,  was  bet- 
ter  off  with  the  Company;  for  in  action  he  proved  of  value 
to  the  army  and  in  a  hospital  he  was  lost  to  this  overpowering 
thrust  that  was  to  be  made  upon  the  last  organized  German 
defenses. 

The  choice  came  to  many.  On  the  30th  my  own  tempera- 
ture  was  slightly  above  102  degrees.  Yet  one  and  all  of  the  men 
older  in  experience  in  the  line  avoided  evacuation.  The  spirit  of 
going  forward  in  the  Division  was  firmly  instilled.  Brain 
knew  no  other  choice  but  to  go  on  till  body  failed  completely  or 
steel  sent  one  back  a  wounded  casualty.  Those  who  were  ordered 
back  by  the  doctors  departed  with  sad  countenance — they  were 
too  sick  to  be  cheered  by  the  release  and  too  conscious  of  the  con- 
ditions  under  which  the  harassed  physicians  were  working  in  the 
field  hospitals  where  seriously  wounded  must  be  taken  care  of, 
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and  lack  of  heat  and  attendants  during  the  first  days  of  a  drive 
prohibited  full  care  of  the  merely  ill. 

The  3  lst.  Hallowe'en.  Back  home  the  kids  would  be  duck- 
ing  for  apples  and  playing  with  pumpkins  and  rat-tats.  Orders 
came  from  Division.  The  infantry  had  taken  over  the  previous 
night.    "D"  day  was  November  lst.    We  would  move  at  dusk. 

All  right;  better  get  in  and  have  it  over  with,  one  way  or 
another.  Morale  was  ebbing.  It  needed  action  to  keep  it  up. 
This  lying  around  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  was  all  right  in 
decent  weather  but  this  time  of  year  it  was  devastating. 

Nothing  seems  to  matter  much,  except  the  burning  flame 
of  will  power  that  drives  the  body  into  action  and  forward — al- 
ways  forward.  Through  smoke,  and  steel  and  concussion. 
Against  hail  of  machine  gun  bullets,  over  tortured  ground  where 
shells  send  fragments  whining  bitterly  through  the  air  to 
"chock"  against  some  patch  of  mud  or  "thunk"  into  a  human's 
body.  Through  mud,  and  wet,  and  wire,  and  brush.  Forward. 
Get  the  objective.  Keep  on.  Find  unknown  reserves  of  vitality 
when  the  Boche  resistance  causes  heavier  losses  and  threatens  to 
stop  the  advance.  Once  on  the  objective  line,  carry  on  and  exploit 
it.  Prepare  for  counter-attacks.  Reorganize  for  further  offen- 
sive.  A  nightmare  of  doing.  Something  never  finished.  Hour 
after  hour.  Day  after  day.  Till  the  brain  snaps,  the  heart 
succumbs,  or — before  the  stretchers  get  you — relief  is  made  again. 
That  is  a  Drive. 

Tired!  Oh,  so  damn  tired.  Will  it  never  get  warm  again? 
Is  this  affair  to  be  the  last  before  stabilization  comes  to  bring 
comfort  during  the  winter?  No,  No!  Keep  on.  Drive  them 
through  the  snow.  Do  the  impossible — fight  through  the 
winter.    Perhaps  that  is  why  it  hasn't  been  over  long  ago.  We 
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shall  never  see  the  end,  but  we  will  keep  the  machine  moving 
until  others  take  our  places.   Never  stop — this  side  of  Berlin. 

How  much  sleep  did  we  have  last  night?  Was  it  night  or 
day?  Yet,  here  we  are,  ready  again  to  go  in.  Who  will  come 
out  this  time?  Seems  impossible  that  one  can  make  another  drive 
and  live.  Too  many  men  lost  before,  too  many  friends  under  the 
sod,  too  big  a  percentage  of  the  law  of  averages  against  one — yes, 
this  will  be  the  last  time. 

Well,  does  it  matter?  At  least  it  would  bring  cessation  from 
all  this  hell  of  driving,  day  on  day;  this  constant  pounding  upon 
the  nerves  of  high  explosive,  this  filing  on  raw  tissues  by  gas 
fumes,  this  drain  on  calories  for  warmth  from  within,  this  sapping 
of  vitality  by  unceasing  action. 

Yet,  there  was  that  man  from  "K"  Company  of  the  23rd. 
Shot  through  both  knees,  both  arms;  a  fragment  of  shell  in  his 
belly — and  lying  in  the  wire.  Every  movement  in  agony  a  tor- 
ture  of  barbs.  Losses  so  heavy  the  stretcher  bearers  couldn't  reach 
him  for  hours.  Civilization  so  confused  that  no  man  dared  shoot 
him  through  the  head  and  end  it  all.  How  about  that  by  chance? 
No,  please  God,  not  that — not  a  lingering  death.  A  blank — 
just  a  blank — let  that  be  my  way  out. 

Stop  thinking  of  it.  That's  not  the  problem.  What  mat- 
ters  is,  the  enemy,  the  range,  the  terrain,  the  hostile  fire,  the 
orders,  the  advance.  Dwell  not  upon  the  men  who  fall,  nor  the 
blasts  that  blow  them  apart.  No  time  for  that — and  besides  one 
goes  insane. 

Stick  to  the  job.  If  your  number's  called — 'Vest  la  guerre." 
If  not,  then  carry  on.  The  Division  needs  you.  By  all  means  be 
doing  your  job  at  the  time  you're  caught.  What  a  fate  to  be 
faced  the  wrong  way,  or  sulking  in  a  hole  when  the  end  came! 
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Something  that  must  never  occur  to  anyone  in  this  outfit.  Face 
the  front,  do  the  job.    Get  going. 

The  Company  moved  at  dusk.  The  need  of  secrecy  forced 
the  carrying  of  guns  and  ammunition  by  hand,  that  no  chances 
be  taken  of  the  trucks  being  heard  and  promptly  blown  off  the 
map.  It  was  cold — with  a  dampness  that  seemed  to  chill  the 
very  bones  with  nameless  dread.  Superstition  ruled  hard  over 
men  and  officers  of  the  Battalion.  The  elements  seemed  conspir- 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  earthly  things — the  entry  into  this  drive  was 
foreshadowed  with  clammy,  death-like  chill. 

It  was  a  time  for  stout  hearts  and  warm  bodies.  Yet  in  the 
column  there  were  men  who  walked  with  fever,  struggled  for- 
ward  with  dysentery  gnawing  at  their  bowels,  for  the  winter 
climate  does  harsh  things  to  a  command  operating  in  the  open. 
A  replacement  from  the  fifth  squad  came  forward  during  the 
first  halt;  saluted,  standing  bent  forward  under  the  weight  of 
light  pack  and  ammunition. 

"Captain,  I'm  sick.  I  can't  march  another  mile.  Fd  like 
to  report  back  to  the  Train." 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?" 

"I  feel  cold.  Got  a  fever,  I  reckon.  And  my  stomach  is 
all  curled  up,  Sir." 

"Report  to  the  Supply  Sergeant." 

A  murmur  rose  along  the  column  as  we  went  ahead. 

"Aw,  he  wasn't  no  more  sick  nor  I  am.  He  was  yellow. 
Damn  me,  if  I  didn't  have  no  more  guts  than  thàt  guy  Pd  try  the 
same  thing  myself;  the  Captain's  feeling  sorry  for  us." 

Was  the  man  sick  or  was  he  stalling?  It  was  hard  to  tell. 
There  was  sickness,  and  included  in  it  considerable  "flu,"  within 
the  Company.  Yet  here  was  a  man  who  discovered  how  really  ill  he 
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was  after  we  had  started  for  the  front  line.  It  would  be  criminal 
to  force  him  into  action  with  the  "flu,"  yet  why  not?  Others 
went  forward  with  worse.  Trouble  was,  if  the  man  was  faking, 
the  Court-Martial  was  so  frequently  overruled  by  soft,  slabsided 
desk  hounds  back  home  that  discipline  was  hard  to  enforce  any- 
how.  What  did  they  know  about  the  added  danger  to  an  outfit 
going  in,  incomplete  because  some  quitter  had  dropped  out  with 
ammunition?  What  did  they  know  of  the  instant  effect  on 
morale  by  desertion  of  just  one  man  at  a  critical  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  added  losses  if  such  spirit  was  allowed  to  extend, 
or  the  operation  was  hindered  by  lack  of  men? 

All  right  in  theory  to  feel  sorry  for  men  under  such  condi- 
tions.  Feel  sorry,  right  enough.  But  give  them  the  limit.  Only 
by  the  strictest  example  can  the  morale  be  held  to  offensive  pitch 
and  the  Division  gain  its  objectives.  This  is  war — to  consider  the 
lives  of  a  few  men  from  the  standpoint  of  sympathy  at  such  a 
time,  is  to  endanger  the  lives  of  thousands. 

The  front  line  is  something  different  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  it  has  its  own  problems  to  be  met — met  in  manners 
harsh  and  sudden  and  exacting  as  the  situation  itself.  Soft  men 
and  soft  minds  do  not  live  long  on  the  Front.  They  need  the 
temper  of  steel  and  the  keenness  of  a  knife  edge. 

The  First  Sergeant  commented  on  the  replacements. 

"Some  of  these  new  men  are  just  scared.  It  is  their 
first  time  up.  They  are  likely  to  forget  that  we  don't  count  so 
long  as  the  job  is  done." 

"Right.  Pass  the  word  back  through  the  non-coms  that  no 
man  is  to  drop  out  without  seeing  me  first.  Instruct  the  lieuten- 
ants  to  see  that  no  exceptions  are  made.  We'll  have  the  medico 
look  at  anyone  after  this  so  long  as  it's  possible." 
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The  Sergeant  used  his  own  language. 

"Hines,  pass  back  along  the  column  and  tell  the  men  that  any 
yellow  bastards  who  try  to  pull  out  of  this  can  expect  a  bullet. 
Men  who  think  they're  too  sick  to  march  report  to  me.  And  tell 
them  they  better  be  sure  the  Doc  can  find  them  sick  before  they 
come." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Company  was  in  the  wood,  digging  in 
with  an  interest  born  of  anticipated  shelling  at  daybreak.  The 
gun  emplacements  were  completed  first;  then  every  man  provided 
himself  with  a  "fox  hole."  It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  con- 
struction  was  finished.  A  double  sentry  guard  at  each  gun,  with 
an  officer  in  charge  of  the  Company,  gave  the  rest  a  brief  nap 
before  the  barrage  started. 

The  artillery  preparation  started  at  3:30  a.m.  Massed  be- 
hind  the  Division  were  three  brigades  of  Field  Artillery,  a  regiment 
of  8-inch  Howitzers,  three  regiments  of  Corps  artillery.  Assist- 
ance  was  also  rendered  by  the  76  guns  of  the  Army  artillery  sup- 
porting  the  Fifth  Corps.  As  a  result  the  fire  was  the  most  dense 
ever  put  down  in  front  of  American  troops.  St.  Mihiel  had 
seemed  to  give  us  a  covering  of  steel — this  terrific  barrage  was 
apparently  layers  deep. 

The  opening  of  the  machine  gun  support  was  set  for  H-4 
minutes.  Placed  to  cover  strong  points,  woods,  assembly  loca- 
tions  for  enemy  troops,  roads,  and  lines  of  communication,  acting 
as  a  filler  for  the  artillery  concentration,  were  all  machine  guns 
of  both  the  2nd  and  42nd  Divisions.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
guns  supporting  a  front  whose  width  allowed  but  fourteen  yards 
per  gun — truly  a  tremendous  total  of  fire  power  to  assist  the 
attack,  and  the  largest  machine  gun  barrage  in  the  World  War. 

Guns  were  laid  with  compass  and  level  when  they  were  placed 
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in  position.  At  H  minus  30  minutes  the  men  who  had  slept 
through  the  torment  of  sound  were  shaken  awake  and  the  guns 
were  again  inspected  to  assure  clearance  over  friendly  troops  and 
correct  laying  on  their  targets.  Reports  of  "ready"  came  to  the 
Company  P.C.  Our  barrage  started  at  four  minutes  before  the 
Zero  hour;  fire  was  opened  upon  the  signal  of  one  gun. 

There  was  no  pause  between  the  artillery  preparation  and 
its  shift  to  concentration  areas  at  the  jump-off  hour  of  5:30  a.m. 
The  Boche  were  given  no  warning  of  the  attack.  The  men  of  the 
Second  went  over  calmly,  closely  following  the  barrage  which 
was  to  take  them  through  the  last  organized  defensive  position 
of  the  enemy.  A  tough  line  was  old  stuff  to  many  of  them,  and 
the  effect  of  this  stupendous  coordination  of  supporting  fire  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  rapidity  and  success  of  their  advance. 

Our  ninety  minutes  of  firing  passed  quickly.  Guns  were 
dismounted  and  the  Battalion  started  forward,  carrying  the 
equipment  by  hand.  It  would  be  some  time  before  the  engineers 
were  able  to  build  roads  across  the  wreck  of  ground  ahead. 
Ground  that  had  been  in  the  zone  of  activities  only  a  few  days 
was  literally  churned  up.  In  woods  it  was  frequently  neces- 
sary  to  make  wide  detours  in  order  to  get  through  fallen  trees 
and  broken  and  twisted  branches. 

The  artillery  fire  annihilated  many  positions  not  previously 
known  to  exist — enemy  artillery  was  found  with  breech  and 
muzzle  covers  still  on  where  the  personnel  had  been  unable  to 
man  the  guns.  Three  kilometers  ahead  we  found  the  ravine  which 
our  most  distant  machine  gun  fire  was  to  have  prohibited  to  the 
Boches  during  the  early  stages  of  the  attack.  If  fire  on  this  target 
had  been  effective  we  could  be  assured  that  the  closer  ranges  had 
been  covered  well. 
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A  quick  reconnaissance  disclosed  a  barracks,  riddled  with 
machine  gun  fire.  A  message  center  displayed  the  ground  honey- 
combed  with  holes.  Satisfied,  we  pulled  out  just  in  time  to 
avoid  a  gas  concentration  by  long-range  guns. 

Later,  the  reports  of  prisoners  reached  us.  They  stated  they 
couldn't  move,  not  even  lift  a  hand  from  fox  holes,  on  account 
of  the  machine  gun  barrage.  Enemy  dead  materially  strengthened 
the  evidence  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  route  of  advance  took  us  over  a  hill  and  through  heavy 
woods.  On  the  slope  down  we  passed  a  3  7-mm,  gun  crew,  strug- 
gling  along  with  the  gun  and  ammunition,  sadly  handicapped  by 
lack  of  men  and  gun  carriage.  The  attack  was  being  pressed  so 
fast  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  loads  of  supporting 
weapons.  In  rear,  the  artillery  was  echeloning  quickly,  battalions 
being  pressed  forward  with  men  on  the  wheels  to  get  advanced 
positions  from  which  they  could  continue  the  supporting  fire  for 
the  infantry. 

Debouching  f rom  the  woods,  we  found  an  open  stretch  where 
the  infantry  had  cleaned  out  a  company  on  their  way  forward. 
Human  wreckage  lay  strewn  around;  bodies  grouped  together, 
single  bodies;  bodies  torn  and  bodies  seemingly  untouched  by 
metal.  Ahead  a  few  score  yards,  a  Boche  lay  face  up,  one  arm 
rigidly  upheld,  clenched  fist  thrust  towards  the  heavens  in  silent, 
death-frozen  curse  upon  the  fallacy  of  "Gott  Mit  Uns." 

The  leading  units  gained  their  third  objective  line  by  2 : 1 0  in 
the  afternoon,  and  proceeded  to  exploit  the  success.  Nine  kilo- 
meters  in  the  first  few  hours  was  the  record  of  the  Division — a 
flying  wedge  driven  through  the  final  prepared  line  of  the  Boche. 

The  attack  brought  the  first  admission  of  the  war  in  the 
German  official  communiques  that  their  line  was  broken. 
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The  advance  exposed  the  left  flank  of  the  Division  to  enemy 
counter-attack,  a  condition  now  becoming  f  amiliar  to  these  troops 
who  drove  forward  again  and  again  with  complete  success.  Dis- 
positions  were  made  to  protect  the  flank  with  reserve  inf  antry  and 
machine  guns  and  the  men  dug  in  for  the  night. 

Shelling  increased.  The  Boches  were  using  batteries  and  ma- 
chine  guns  in  fine  harmony  to  cover  their  retreat.  Lying  on  a 
reverse  slope  in  fox  holes  dug  in  the  muddy  ground,  the  men  of 
the  Battalion  crouched  down  in  water  to  rest  as  the  shells  contin- 
ued  to  come  throughout  the  evening.  It  was  cold — and  then  it 
rained.  The  rain  turned  to  fine  drops  which  felt  almost  cold 
enough  to  be  sleet.  The  rain  stopped.  It  turned  colder.  By  day- 
light  some  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  lose  consciousness  were 
frozen  to  the  ground. 

During  the  2nd,  the  Division  consolidated  the  ground  and 
reconnoitered  to  the  front.  The  depth  of  advance  the  previous 
day  made  it  necessary  to  pause  until  the  rear  echelon  could  be 
brought  up.  The  enemy  in  front  of  the  80th  Division  on  our  left 
fell  back  and  by  nightfall  the  Corps  front  was  straightened  out. 
During  the  day  reports  came  that  the  Boche  had  pulled  out  and 
that  the  way  ahead  was  unimpeded.  An  advance  to  the  exploi- 
tation  line  was  planned  as  soon  as  darkness  fell.  The  trucks  of 
the  4th  M.G.Bn.  were  given  priority  over  the  roads  and  were 
brought  up  in  order  that  the  Battalion  might  move  forward  and 
establish  contact  with  the  enemy  if  the  ground  were  found  un- 
defended. 

When  the  advancing  force  reached  the  line  of  outguards  the 
reports  were  shown  to  be  in  error.  The  woods  ahead  were  filled 
with  machine  gun  nests,  every  movement  brought  fire  upon  our 
men.  The  enemy  had  scattered  hundreds  of  machine  guns  through 
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the  thick,  tangled  growth  to  stay  our  farther  advance.  Never- 
theless  the  exploitation  line  was  reached  in  strength  shortly  be- 
fore  daylight  by  the  use  of  patrols  which  crept  upon  the  enemy 
groups  in  the  darkness  and  put  them  out  of  action. 

As  dawn  came,  an  attack  in  force  was  made  which  progressed 
to  the  heights  a  short  distance  ahead.  There,  enemy  machine 
guns  along  a  woods  edge  caused  many  casualties  and  the  artillery 
was  called  into  play  to  drive  them  back  into  the  woods.  The  day 
ended  with  the  front  lines  held  up  by  woods  some  kilometers  in 
depth,  throughout  which  enemy  machine  guns  were  scattered  to 
cover  every  trail  and  road  forward. 

The  trucks  of  the  4th  M.G.Bn.  had  been  brought  up  close 
behind  the  line  during  the  day,  the  Battalion  placed  in  position  to 
fire  upon  enemy  airplanes  which  had  had  things  all  their  own 
way  during  the  drive,  and  the  trucks  were  then  devoted  to  trans- 
porting  ammunition  forward. 

Ahead  was  a  dense  wood,  strongly  held  with  automatic 
weapons,  which  defied  penetration  and  would  take  days  of  prepa- 
ration  to  reduce  with  artillery  fire.  The  Division  was  faced  with 
a  situation  where  it  could  not  advance.  The  Staff  studied  the  situ- 
ation.  The  Division  must  get  through.  Suggestions  were  ad- 
vanced  from  many  regiments.  Decision  was  based  upon  one  from 
Colonel  Van  Horn — an  idea  which  was  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  military  principles;  one  which  would  mean  wholesale  Courts- 
Martial  in  event  of  failure;  which,  by  virtue  of  its  very  height 
of  rashness  promised  the  only  hope  of  success. 

The  9th  Infantry  was  to  march  through  the  woods,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  directly  through  the  enemy  defense.  Only  one 
road  was  open  to  use,  and  the  regiment  was  directed  to  follow  it. 
Ahead  of  the  column  was  a  group  of  German-speaking  men. 
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When  challenged  they  would  answer  that  tea  relief"  had  arrived. 
Once  within  reach  of  the  defenders,  bayonets  were  used  quietly 
and  effectively.  One  by  one  the  Boche  positions  were  overcome. 
Details  of  enemy  troops  were  surprised  going  back  and  forth — so 
completely  surprised  as  to  be  taken  quietly  in. 

Enemy  batteries  could  be  heard  on  the  flanks,  shelling  our 
supposed  position.  A  halt  occurred  when  an  enemy  battalion  was 
surprised,  digging  positions  in  the  southern  edge  of  a  wood.  Sud- 
denly,  the  open  ground  south  of  Beaumont  was  reached.  Ahead 
a  lighted  farmhouse  was  surrounded,  and  enemy  personnel  play- 
ing  cards  was  surprised  and  captured.  A  minenwerfer  detach- 
ment  was  caught  asleep  in  its  bunks. 

The  advance  halted  on  high  ground  beyond  the  woods,  a 
line  of  defense  was  consolidated,  and  a  line  of  outposts  estab- 
lished  to  the  front  and  flanks.  Hot  food  and  coffee  arrived,  and 
the  men,  tired  by  three  days  and  nights  of  advance,  created  con- 
siderable  noise — they  didn't  care  whether  they  were  six  or  sixty 
kilometers  behind  the  German  lines. 

In  the  meantime,  the  23rd  Infantry  had  followed  through 
behind  the  9th  on  the  same  road,  and  upon  reaching  the  open  had 
taken  up  position  east  of  the  woods  similar  to  that  of  the  9th. 

Daylight  disclosed  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  Division  behind 
the  Boche  defense.  They  had  penetrated  over  three  kilometers  of 
seemingly  impregnable  ground  with  slight  losses  and  furnished 
historians  with  one  of  the  outstanding  feats  of  the  War. 

The  morning  of  the  4th  found  the  Brigade  in  a  difficult 
position,  subjected  to  fire  from  three  sides.  The  enemy  had  to 
resist  this  threat  stubbornly  in  order  to  allow  his  main  forces  to 
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cross  the  Meuse.  The  Brigade  attacked,  but  in  gaining  the  heights 
suffered  heavily.  Machine  gun  duels  caused  heavy  losses  in  per- 
sonnel  of  both  sides.  The  4th  M.G.  Bn.  was  sent  forward  on  its 
trucks  and  placed  in  position  in  quick  time.  Positions  were  selected 
and  held  in  readiness  to  meet  any  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

In  going  forward  in  broad  daylight,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  a  cross-road  heavily  shelled  by  the  Boche  artillery.  Study  of 
the  fire  disclosed  that  salvos  were  arriving  at  regular  intervals. 
Trucks  were  sent  through,  one  at  a  time,  racing  past  between  the 
arriving  shells.  Only  one  slight  wound  resulted.  The  twenty- 
four  guns  were  forward  and  in  position  of  support  with  little 
weakening  of  the  men's  strength  and  in  time  which  was  but  a 
fraction  that  of  other  means  of  advance. 

Support  for  the  rapid  advance  became  an  acute  problem. 
The  unmetaled  roads  and  the  immense  amount  of  transportation 
to  be  brought  forward  caused  extreme  congestion  in  the  rear.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  transportation  of  the  2nd  Division,  the  lst 
Division  and  its  transportation  were  following  the  2nd,  and  Corps 
and  Army  artillery  used  the  axial  roads  of  the  division  that  was 
leading  the  advance.  Lack  of  roads  impeded  movement  and 
forced  the  reserve  division  to  march  overland  a  great  deal  of  the 
way  in  order  to  release  the  roads  for  the  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  ambulances. 

The  roads  became  a  morass.  Animals  died  in  traces  trying 
to  pull  loads  through.  Tractors  were  being  used  continuously 
to  pull  out  stalled  trucks.  During  the  day  casualties  piled  up  in 
the  advanced  positions  with  no  ambulances  available  for  evacua- 
tion;  they  were  not  able  to  get  forward.  To  add  to  the  "horrors 
of  war,"  men  were  becoming  ravaged  with  dysentery.  Slightly 
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wounded  men  sent  to  the  rear  by  walking,  died  on  the  way  from 
the  combination  of  wounds,  exposure,  and  dysentery.  The  use 
of  our  trucks  for  emergency  moves  seemed  improbable  during 
the  day,  and  they  were  offered  for  the  evacuation  of  wounded. 
Over  six  hundred  wounded  were  thus  sent  to  the  rear,  the  trucks 
bringing  up  ammunition  and  supplies  on  their  return  trips. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  we  were  attached  to  the  23rd 
Infantry  and  the  advance  to  the  Meuse  began.  The  heights  east 
and  southeast  of  Beaumont  were  seized  during  the  night.  The 
position  was  exploited  on  the  following  day,  and  again  under 
cover  of  darkness  the  lines  were  advanced  to  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  Meuse.  Here  the  4th  M.G.Bn.  was  sited  to  cover 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  Division  and  was  in  position  to  support 
a  river  crossing. 

The  lst  Division  relieved  the  80th  on  our  left,  and  advanced 
towards  Sedan.  When  it  uncovered  the  immediate  ground  on 
the  left,  the  77th  Division  was  thrust  in  and  came  abreast  of  us. 
On  the  right  the  89th  was  in  position  to  attempt  a  crossing.  Two 
days  were  consumed  thus  in  bringing  the  Corps  to  the  river  line. 

Orders  were  issued  to  make  a  river  crossing  the  night  of  the 
8-9th,  but  were  later  changed.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  crossing 
was  to  be  made  a  Corps  affair,  and  until  final  preparations  were 
made  on  our  right  and  left,  the  Second  was  to  bide  its  time.  For 
the  following  two  days  engineer  supplies  were  prepared,  disposi- 
tions  improved  for  the  crossing,  and  plans  laid  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  bridgehead  across  the  Meuse. 

For  the  following  two  days,  also,  the  Boche  prepared  to  re- 
sist  such  an  attack,  and  had  opportunity  to  organize  a  defense  of 
the  river  and  the  heights  beyond.  When  the  attack  finally  did 
come,  the  enemy  organization  showed  clearly  that  stress  had  been 
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placed  upon  the  defense  against  the  Second  during  the  interven- 
ing  time — every  available  weapon  was  concentrated  upon  our 
front  to  check  the  point  of  the  wedge  which  had  been  thrust 
through  his  lines  day  on  day  for  over  a  week.  Resistance  on  right 
and  left  was  comparatively  weak. 

Orders  came  for  the  crossing  and  establishing  of  a  bridge- 
head  the  night  of  the  lOth.  The  4th  Brigade,  4th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  and  two  companies  of  the  2nd  Engineers  were  to  make 
the  attack,  supported  by  the  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade.  One 
crossing  was  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Mouzon,  the  other  in 
the  vicinity  of  Letanne.    The  heights  beyond  were  to  be  seized. 

A  conference  of  field  officers  at  Division  Headquarters  dur- 
ing  the  afternoon  was  addressed  by  the  Corps  Commander.  He 
was  hard,  definite,  brief. 

*Tt  is  necessary  to  drive  our  advantage  to  the  limit.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  demands  heroic  measures.  The  Boche  are 
on  the  run.  This  Corps  has  broken  their  lines,  and  threatens 
their  lateral  communications  clear  across  their  front.  For  every 
kilometer  we  gain,  we  enable  our  Allies  to  move  forward  ten. 

"We  are  swinging  the  door  by  the  hinges.  It  has  got  to 
move. 

"Rumors  of  enemy  capitulation  come  from  our  successes. 
Only  by  increasing  pressure  can  we  bring  about  his  defeat.  We 
will  not  pause.  The  immediate  problem  is  to  effect  a  bridgehead 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse.  You  will  take  that  crossing.  Get 
into  action  and  get  across. 

'T  don't  expect  to  see  any  of  you  again.  But  that  doesn't 
matter.  You  have  the  honor  of  a  definite  success — give  your- 
selves  to  that.    Report  to  your  commands." 

Cold  anger  drove  those  officers  throughout  the  night.  Yes, 
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it  was  improbable  that  they  would  come  through — but  why  rub 
it  in,  sitting  back  in  Corps?  Damned  if  they  wouldn't  give  Fritz 
hell  to  vent  their  feelings! 

It  took  years  for  some  of  them  to  realize  that  cold  determi- 
nation  born  of  anger  was  what  the  Corps  Commander  wanted — 
what  was  needed  to  gain  the  other  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

"B"  Company  stretched  along  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Meuse.  It  was  10  p.m.  Ahead,  crouched  in  small  groups, 
lay  the  attacking  force  which  was  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Engineers  already  had  pontoons  at  the  water's  edge.  The 
gun  crews  were  shortly  to  cover  the  crossing  with  all  the  fire  they 
could  direct  at  the  defenders — mixing  their  emotions  at  the  scene 
to  be  unfolded  under  the  flash  of  shells  with  their  energy  in  re- 
taliating  for  the  casualties  below  them — dueling  by  the  flashes  of 
firing  with  the  opposing  enemy. 

In  the  little  village  two  kilometers  back  from  the  river,  Beau- 
mont,  the  medical  men  were  preparing  the  interior  of  the  church 
to  receive  the  wounded — an  advance  dressing  station  from  which 
the  movable  cases  would  be  evacuated.  Ambulances  had  been 
rendered  almost  useless  by  the  road  conditions.  The  trucks  of  the 
4th,  which  had  placed  the  Battalion  in  position  over  distances  of 
six  to  eight  kilometers  in  less  than  an  hour,  were  returned  to 
service  as  ambulances.  They  were  about  the  only  transportation 
able  to  force  its  way  through  the  mud. 

Ten-thirty  came.  Hell  let  loose.  Two  ravines,  forming  the 
only  approaches  to  the  river  from  a  nearly  sheer  western  bank, 
were  filled  with  attacking  men.  The  Boche,  knowing  the  routes 
of  approach,  laid  down  on  them  all  the  fire — shells,  gas,  and  ma- 
chine  guns — which  defense  preparations  could  muster. 
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Companies  dwindled  away.  Squads  disappeared.  Battalions 
shrunk.  The  ground  flowed  red — but  the  men  kept  on — those 
who  could  stand.  The  pontoons  were  in  the  water  now,  being 
pushed  into  the  stream.    The  river  turned  red  too. 

Reserves  were  thrown  into  the  attack.  They  melted  away. 
But  now  the  bridge  at  Letanne  was  nearing  completion.  Re- 
placements  carried  on  the  work  of  those  shot  away.  Infantry 
gained  the  other  side.  The  bridge  was  damaged  by  enemy  shells. 
Men  held  it  together,  lying  under  the  hail  of  metal,  until  they 
were  killed  or  dropped  into  the  water  wounded.  Others  took 
their  places. 

The  crossing  was  made. 

With  rumors  that  this  was  the  last  night  of  the  war,  existent 
throughout  the  ranks,  after  ten  days  of  attacking  under  condi- 
tions  which  brought  sickness  and  exhaustion  to  all  but  the  driving 
mind-centers  of  the  men,  the  Second  took  its  final  objectives!  In 
a  holocaust  of  death,  the  Division  forced  its  way  towards  the 
heights  throughout  the  early  hours — carried  forward  by 
sheer  will  to  gain — struggled  through  rain  of  bul- 
lets,  shower  of  shells,  storm  of  metal. 

The  last  objective!  Objectives  gained!  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  front  lines  were  well  up  n| 
on  the  slope  of  the  eastern  hills  —  the 
bridgehead  was  firmly  established,  the  s 
gains  being  exploited;  the  skele-  ^^^//'^ 
ton  organization  remaining,  victor  C  ?,    ■ /eJ* 
of    another  impos- 
sible  task  definitely 
accomplished. 

Word  of  ^^1*^*^*^53^^ 
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the  order  to  cease  firing  barely  reached  the  leading  units  be- 
fore  the  hour.  The  advance  was  still  being  forced  at  ten- 
fifty.  An  attack  by  the  Second  knew  no  time,  nor  speed  ungov- 
erned  by  protective  barrage,  nor  resistance  too  great  to  overcome. 
One  idea  throughout  each  mind — go  on,  keep  fighting — reach  the 
objective.  An  esprit  de  corps  which  made  exhausted  men  strong, 
weak  men  brave,  determined  men  masters. 

Eleven  o'clock. 
Silence! 

An  awesome  hush  steals  over  the  battle  front.  From  one  end 
of  the  four  hundred  miles  to  the  other  the  guns  cease  firing.  The 
tortured  air — smoke-laden,  seared,  and  hammered  till  its  very 
breath  seems  pregnant  with  solid,  death-dealing  missives — stills 
at  last. 

Stillness! 

The  very  silence  seems  unearthly.  The  mind  wanders  un- 
governed  for  a  space.  Are  we  mad?  Or — can  this  be  the  end? 
Is  there,  then,  such  a  thing  as  cessation  from  that  hell? 

Hush! 

Death  rides  with  us!  The  Meuse  runs  red!  Those  forms 
down  there — a  few  hours  ago  they  were  men!  Men — running, 
firing,  struggling  onward,  forward,  towards  the  Hun.  Soldiers 
— fighting,  advancing  against  the  hard-pressed  lines  ahead,  carry- 
ing  the  battle  to  a  decision.  Crusaders — giving  their  all  that  the 
door  might  swing,  a  victory  might  be  attained — a  victory  which 
would  impose  a  lesson  by  a  united  civilization  risen  against  the 
threat  of  world-wide  aggression. 

Quiet! 
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What  mockery  is  this?  Will  not  the  next  moment  bring 
new  shells,  more  destruction,  and  recurring  casualties?  The  ear 
strains  for  the  sound  of  "arrivals,"  the  tattoo  of  a  machine  gun, 
the  crack  of  a  rifle.  The  lack  of  exploding  missiles  becomes  op- 
pressive.    Minutes  pass  by  unheeded. 

Then  comprehension  comes.  Men  rise  from  the  ground  and 
stand,  heads  bared  to  the  sky,  and  breathe  deeply  of  Life.  It  is 
over! 

The  reaction  is  immediate.  Bodies  which  have  withstood  the 
strain  of  the  drive  are  suddenly  weak.  Eyes  that  have  kindled 
with  intensity  of  purpose  grow  dim  with  exhaustion.  Minds  that 
have  been  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  unending  obedience  are  no  longer 
superior  to  Nature.  The  men  lie  down,  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  rest.  Sleep  overpowers  many.  Humanity,  too,  becomes  quiet 
once  more. 


There  is  no  cheering.    These  men  have  fought  for  ^ 
months.    They  are  tired,  nerves  numbed,  hearts  saddened,  J§y!|| 
souls  deadened.  i 

•j 

In  the  little  church  in  Beaumont  the 


I J 


wounded  rise  painfully  f  r  o  m  stretchers,       Mj^l] '\ 
listening.  Listening!  Quiet  prevails.  The  ttjf  \  ^wtA 

church  is  crowded — every  foot  of 
floor  space  holds  some  wounded 
man.    Men  die  as  the  minutes  pass 
— die  while  the  sur 


!\  W}  >  f 


geons  work  fever- 
ishly  to  save 
them.  Pushed 
to  one  side 
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are  still  forms — blanket  covered.  They  did  not  fail  the  cause  in 
the  eleventh  hour. 

One  of  the  lesser  wounded  mounts  to  the  organ.  He  strokes 
the  keys  tenderly.  Then  the  notes  sound — softly,  reverently. 
A  hymn! 

Outside,  bunkies  sit  with  their  heads  buried  in  their  arms — 
sobbing.  How  many  pals  have  gone  West  this  very  morning! 
How  many  others  mark  the  routes  of  advance  during  the  preced- 
ing  months! 

The  music  changes!  The  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner  resound  from  the  walls.  On  their  feet — every  man  who  can 
stand — tears  coursing  down  their  cheeks.  In  every  man's  mind 
the  picture  of  homeland — and  then  superimposed  upon  that  pic- 
ture  a  vision  of  the  comrades  f  allen  on  the  way.  A  thought  holds 
sway  over  these  fighting  men,  lips  speak  it  out  in  many  ways.  It 
is  a  serious  thought — it  comes  from  the  depths  of  their  souls. 

"God  damn  the  men  who  sacrificed  those  buddies  through 
lack  of  preparedness — who  swelled  the  losses,  multiplied  the  costs. 
Please,  Christ,  we  may  have  no  more  wars — yet  deliver  us  from 
another  of  unpreparedness." 

Too  much  for  the  minds  of  common  men? 

These  men  lived  years  while  a  minute  passed.  No  glamourous 
first  attack  swayed  them.  They  reasoned  from  the  white  heat  of 
hell's  earthly  torture — a  modern  battlefield,  oft  encountered. 

Eleven  o'clock.  An  Armistice!  For  the  Second,  with  its  ad- 
vance  lines  well  up  the  slopes  to  the  east  of  the  Meuse,  with  the 
bridgehead  established  and  the  day  won,  with  ten  divisions  of 
the  enemy  thrown  back  before  its  attack,  with  the  dead  strewn 
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over  the  path  of  the  last  few  days,  with  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  last  ten  months  suddenly  apparent  to  minds  and  bodies,  it 
was — just  an  armistice. 

Caught  in  its  never-slackening  drive  to  attain  objectives, 
stopped  in  the  full  course  of  effort  to  gain  a  decision  at  any  cost, 
the  Division  bowed  to  the  order  as  to  the  inevitable.  Sadness  pre- 
vailed.  Imbued  with  the  will  to  reach  the  ultimate  objective, 
these  men  counted  life  less  and  victory  greater!  Not  a  man  who 
expected  to  live  through  to  the  end  and  victory — not  a  man  but 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  morrow  would  bring  orders  to  strike 
on  for  the  Rhine! 

A  glorious  esprit  de  corps!  A  realization  of  the  Truth  be- 
yond  the  comprehension  of  those  political  minds  who  dictated  a 
halt  before  victory  was  won!  Foresight  into  the  future — nay, 
into  the  attitude  of  mind  still  existent — beyond  that  of  those 
who  viewed  from  a  distance  or  for  the  first  time.  A  safe  distance 
for  those  taking  over  the  reins  of  decision — a  distance  f rom  which, 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  government,  decisions  far  out  of 
keeping  with  the  teachings  of  history  might  be  rendered  with 
impunity. 

Lieutenant  Wheeler,  a  sergeant  at  Soissons,  was  a  philosopher. 

"A  political  coup!  Who  am  I,  to  live  with  the  task  un- 
finished?  Scores  of  our  men  lie  back  there,  thousands  of  Allies 
have  fallen,  for  every  one  it  would  cost  to  gain  a  victory.  Three 
men,  political  heads  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  im- 
pose  an  armistice.  To  them  goes  the  thoughtless  credit  f or  saving 
the  further  loss  of  lives. 

teWhat  of  the  millions  already  lost?  What  of  the  three-to- 
one  cost  to  the  Allies?  Are  they  to  have  died  in  vain?  Their 
sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way  to  victory — not  to  furnish  the 
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opportunity  for  causing  an  armistice  when  a  real  decision  was 
within  our  grasp. 

"Why  this  dozen-and-two  sympathy  for  all  mankind  at  such 
a  cost?  What  right  idealism?  Is  there  no  knowledge  of  what 
these  peoples  have  suffered?    Its  cause?    Its  repetition? 

"We've  fought  to  win — and  by  winning,  discourage  future 
attempts  at  armed  aggression — not  to  shed  blood  and  when  the 
final  victory  is  almost  at  hand  to  cry  quits  and  leave  the  germs 
of  future  holocausts  alive." 
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TO  THE  RHINE  AND— TEN  YEARS  LATER 

The  4th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  was 
billeted  in  Beaumont.  A  week  had 
passed  since  the  Armistice.  The  trucks, 
which  had  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  transporting  wounded,  had  been  re- 
turned  and  were  being  prepared  for  the 
march  to  the  Rhine.  Rumor  had  it  that 
the  older  divisions  were  to  lead  the  ad- 
vance  into  enemy  territory.  The  men 
were  anxious  to  go  forward.  The  Rhine 
was  an  old  objective. 
A  day  of  supreme  irony  arrived — the  day  on  which  the 
Battalion  was  issued  American  gun  equipment.  The  Browning 
guns  had  arrived.  Nineteen  months  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
ċhe  Division  received  its  first  American  heavy  automatic  ord- 
nance.  An  illustration  of  the  time  element  for  those  who  would 
tespring  to  arms  overnight."  The  artillery  continued  to  be 
French.  No  field  guns  were  fired  at  the  Front  which  were  made 
in  America  for  our  armies. 

The  guns  were  not  the  only  matter  of  interest  when  the 
Armistice  gave  pause  to  the  fighting.    Casualties  in  the  last  drive 
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had  been  greatly  swelled  by  untrained  troops — used  by  the  need 
of  the  opportunity  before  they  were  instructed  in  means  of  mini- 
mizing  losses,  even  before  many  had  ever  fired  a  rifle.  One  bat- 
talion  started  the  drive  with  five  hundred  such  replacements. 
Over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  casualties  were  recorded  among  those 
new  men,  scattered  throughout  the  experienced  troops. 

The  Americans  had  broken  the  Western  Front,  had  swung 
the  door  by  its  hinges;  but  with  the  power  and  initiative  of  their 
nationality — not  with  the  lesser  cost  of  preparedness  and  adequate 
training. 

On  November  18th  the  Battalion  moved  for  the  Rhine. 
Hardly  an  hour  on  the  road  before  we  were  passing  the  troops  of 
a  successful  draft  division,  marching  back  into  France  for  early 
transport  home.  Glad  faces,  tired  but  eager.  Thousands  of 
faces.  Where  did  they  all  come  from?  How  varied  the  contour, 
expression,  and  coloring.  There  were  millions  like  those,  in  khaki 
on  the  roads  of  France.  Then — a  familiar  face,  suddenly  marked 
in  the  thousands.  A  face  known  since  childhood — a  boyhood 
chum! 

"Hi— T>e!'  Howareyou?" 

Off  the  truck.  A  flrm  handclasp.  A  few  moments  of 
rapid  greetings.  Request  to  cable  the  fact  of  being  alive  to  those 
who  waited  in  agonized  suspense  at  home.  Then  good-bye 
again. 

Both  in  France  for  months  on  end.  Then,  suddenly,  a  mo- 
ment's  meeting.  The  day  was  brighter.  One  f  riend  lef  t,  at  least. 
How  callous  and  devoid  of  feeling  one  had  been  f orced  to  become 
to  stay  sane!  Well,  now,  as  they  came  into  contact,  friends  could 
be  normal  again. 
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Ahead,  a  few  days'  march,  moved  the  German  armies.  Dis- 
organization  was  being  repaired.  The  terror  and  lost  morale  at- 
tending  the  last  days  when  utter  route  threatened  had  been 
leavened  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  safe  now  and  might 
proudly  return  to  Fatherland. 

Their  arms  were  retained.  Flags  were  flying  at  the  head  of 
the  columns.  No  retreat  of  conquered  armies  here!  These  men 
marched  to  music,  through  villages  where  cheering  people  strewed 
flowers  upon  their  path.  The  war  lost?  Perhaps,  but  only  in 
that  they  had  failed  to  conquer.  Homeland  intact,  homes  still 
standing,  fields  green  from  fall  rains. 


We  entered  Belgium.  Almost  as  though  a  visible  line  were 
drawn  along  the  border!  Chaos,  ruin,  desolation.  No  living  tree, 
no  standing  house.  Waste,  filth,  wreckage,  abandon!  A  land 
where  the  Boche  had  added  one  more  horror  to  many  perpetrated 
while  on  ground  of  conquest — the  final  wanton  desecra-  [ 
tion  of  a  neighbor's  homeland.  Dirt!  Filth!  With  tem- 
porary  loss  of  morale,  every  sense  of  decency  was  lost. 
The  villages,  roads,  fields,  houses  —  all  alike. 
Realizing  that  Belgium  must  be  evacuated,  the 
Boche  made  one  final  gesture — the 
territory  was  left  an  open, 
shameless  latrine. 

Finally  a  vil- 
lage    with  some 
houses  intact; 
o  n  e  which 
had  not  suf- 


MARCHED  TO  MUSIC 


CHEERING 


FLOWERS 
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fered  except  from  a  few  long-range  shells.  Some  of  the 
civilians  there.  Old  people,  regardless  of  years.  Broken,  hag- 
gard;  sad  even  in  their  joy.  A  few  flags,  brought  from  some 
secret  hiding  place,  hung  in  the  breeze.  French,  Belgian,  British 
— and  the  Stars  and  Stripes!  True,  the  bars  were  vertical.  But 
what  of  that?  Their  hearts  were  lighter  and  their  voices  spoke  of 
regard  for  the  men  in  brown. 

A  delivered  Nation.  Delivered — hell!  A  country  spat  upon 
by  a  monster,  raped  with  efficiency,  wrecked  to  the  last  vestige  of 
home  and  farmland! 

Into  the  Ardennes.  Luxembourg.  An  immediate  change — 
the  soil  of  the  Central  Powers.  Woods  with  full  life,  houses 
intact,  roads  in  repair,  churches  vine-covered,  fields  fertile. 
These  the  pleasant  surroundings  in  which  the  "losers"  must  "re- 
cover." 

Days  pass.  We  cross  the  German  border.  The  Battalion, 
now  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  Army,  and  at  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  marching  troops,  enters  the  towns  as  the  first  Americans 
to  be  seen  there.  Acting  on  the  left  we  encounter  patrols  of 
Australians.  The  populace  gazes  curiously;  women  standing  in 
doorways — time's  passing  recorded  in  rows  of  children  grouped 
near  the  home's  protection.  Few  men  in  sight,  though  faces  ap- 
pear  now  and  then  at  the  windows.  They  remember,  perhaps, 
the  German  entry  into  occupied  territory.  The  Burgomaster  is 
located  and  interviewed.    All  arms  are  to  be  turned  in. 

A  protest.   What  objection? 

Why,  Germany  was  not  conquered!  Merely  that  the  unfor- 
tunate  internal  affairs  caused  an  unhappy  cessation  of  her  attacks. 
Since  there  are  now  foreign  troops  in  her  territory,  she  must  have 
been  beaten  temporarily.    But  no  such  mistake  will  happen  the 
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next  time!  "When  the  Day  comes  again,  Germany  next  time 
will  be  truly  ready." 

And  so  it  went,  through  to  the  Rhine.  Submissive,  yes. 
Admitting  defeat?  No.  Granting  hard  times,  flnancial  troubles, 
revolution,  hunger?  Yes.  Showing  any  will  to  repent,  or  any 
indication  that  when  power  was  again  recovered  peace  would  pre- 
vail?  No. 

The  Rhine,  flowing  quietly  between  cultivated  shores  on 
which  the  country's  playground  hotels  and  wealthy  castles  stood 
within  a  few  hours  of  a  tremendous  manufacturing  industry 
above,  was  reached  the  evening  of  December  first.  Again  the 
contrast  in  territory — vegetation  and  life,  against  desolation  and 
death. 

Billets,  a  bridgehead  established,  and  training  scheduled  to 
keep  discipline.  Fairness  and  moderation  to  the  people.  Com- 
pare  the  Allied  proclamations  to  the  civilian  with  those  the  Ger- 
mans  issued  four  years  before! 

Weeks  pass.  There  are  educated  men  in  the  Àrmy  of  Occu- 
pation.   And  now  they  have  time  to  think  

"Months  elapse  while  the  Peace  terms  are  being  prepared. 
The  Armistice  was  signed  because  of  the  threat  of  military  defeat 
— not  as  a  result  of  such  in  fact.  As  weeks  pass  the  memory 
of  that  threat  is  dissipated.  Yes,  the  Armies  of  Occupation  and 
the  internal  strife  will  bring  Germany  to  sign  the  terms — but 
long  delay  engenders  resentment  at  conditions,  a  f  eeling  of  unf  air- 
ness  in  treaty  terms,  determination  to  void  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble — whereas  if  simple  terms  had  been  dictated  promptly  the  all- 
important  spirit  of  fulfillment  would  have  resulted." 
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"Politicians — terror  stricken  in  face  of  German  successes 
— placed  such  men  as  Foch  and  Pershing  in  command,  giving  them 
the  responsibility  of  saving  the  day,  acknowledging  that  only  such 
as  they  could  accomplish  the  task.  Both  masters;  yet  Pershing's 
perhaps  the  greater  task,  for  to  him  fell  the  responsibility  of  stu- 
pendous  organization  problems,  diplomatic  affairs  to  hold  the 
Americans  under  their  own  flag,  as  well  as  the  strategical  plans. 
When  the  tasks  of  all  the  Allied  Commanders  were  accomplished 
in  a  measure  that  brought  surety  of  complete  success — then,  and 
then  only,  the  politicians  withdrew  authority  and  seized  the  op- 
portunity  to  gain  popular  credit  in  a  stumbling  attempt  to  end  the 
war. 

"What  a  difference,  were  these  men  sitting  on  the  Allied  side 
of  the  Peace  table — Foch,  Pershing,  Haig,  Diaz!  One  week — 
and  a  real  Peace!  A  peace  of  practical  security — had  while  the 
threat  of  complete  military  victory  was  uppermost  in  the  German 
mind — had  while  the  desire  for  preservation  by  forced  truth  and 
forced  honesty  was  existent — had  in  a  manner  which  would  make 
the  dead's  sacrifice  worthy  of  their  dying!" 

"There  will  be  continued  propaganda.  Blame  for  the  war 
will  be  thrown  on  our  Allies.  The  flaunted  scrap  of  paper  state- 
ment  will  be  slowly  forgotten  under  the  influence  of  new  deceiv- 
ing  pledges.  Another  Hague  tribunal,  under  a  new  guise,  will 
come  into  being — equally  powerless  in  the  face  of  similar  plans 
for  aggression.  And  Germany  will  evade  her  treaties  in  every 
possible  manner!" 

Summer  of  1919.  The  Second  comes  home.  Other  divisions 
had  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  flood  tide  of  celebration. 
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Now  the  country  is  demanding  forgetfulness,  neglecting  the  les- 
sons  learned,  urging  that  thought  of  Europe  be  buried  in  a  gen- 
eral  debauch  of  luxurious  spending.  Cursing  war  taxes.  Blind 
to  the  reason  for  their  excessiveness.  Not  at  all  concerned  with 
Allied  countries  who  really  suffered.  Already  war-made  wealthy 
are  planning  to  tour  Europe — flaunting  dollars  before  the  eyes  of 
peoples  who  bled  while  fortunes  were  accumulated  in  a  country 
too  long  neutral. 

Before  such  an  attitude  paraded  a  Regular  Division.  Un- 
known  individuals  composed  its  ranks — just  men  who  answered 
the  call  at  the  start,  content  to  serve  with  no  questions  asked, 
under  no  influence  of  example  by  friends  and  business  contacts. 
These  lines  of  men  were  different.  Their  forms  were  lean,  hard- 
ened  with  months  of  strife.  But  their  faces!  There  was  the  story 
of  war!  Lined;  lined  about  the  eyes  from  driving  into  battle 
fire,  lined  about  the  mouths  from  the  grip  of  will  and  determined 
effort;  lined  by  action,  losses,  death  among  their  comrades.  They 
knew  in  a  small  measure  what  Europe  suffered  by  four  years 
of  war. 

And  beside  every  man  who  marched  that  day,  strode  the 
ghost  of  another — a  casualty  in  action! 

Yet,  to  some,  these  loyal  servants  of  the  Flag  are  the  mili- 
tarists  who  thrive  on  battle,  endanger  our  country,  urge  us  into 
war.  The  pacifist  deserving  of  life,  a  home,  and  honor  is  a  pacifist 
who  will  protect  them — the  greatest  power  for  peace  is  the  man 
who  knows  what  war  means. 

Ten  years  speed  by — in  America. 

South  of  Verdun  the  village  of  Vaux-les-Palameix  has  been 
rebuilt.    Out  of  yard-high  ruins,  new  homes  have  been  erected. 
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Walls  eight  inches  thick  where  formerly  they  were  a  substantial 
two  feet — houses  to  last  a  few  score  years  instead  of  generations. 
New  streets,  new  roads — new,  new,  new!  Even  the  fields!  Years 
of  plowing;  cleaning  of  shells  and  bones,  barbed  wire  and  revet- 
ments;  fertilization  and  tilling.  Near  the  Chàteau-Thierry  road, 
Bouresches  rises  again  with  white  walls  and  red  roofs.  Vierzy 
emerges  from  the  dust.  Thiacourt  is  rebuilt  and  the  old  lady  who 
spoke  English  has  a  new  cafe. 

Hundreds,  thousands  of  villages  grown  again.  Shells  of  their 
former  selves,  for  within  the  walls  there  are  no  cherished  heir- 
looms,  the  furniture  is  rough  and  plain,  china  is  no  longer  antique, 
and  every  endeared  family  possession  is  lost. 

Other  villages  remain  a  ruin — no  one  alive  to  reclaim  them 
by  years  of  laborious  effort. 

In  Soulaucourt,  where  the  pre-war  population  was  two  hun- 
dred  and  eighty-seven  souls — sixty-two  dead  are  mourned. 

These  people  are  old  beyond  their  years.  Scantily  clothed, 
barely  fed,  they  have  labored  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  ten  long 
years  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  reclaim  their  fields.  While  we 
have  gone  home  to  early  dinner  and  relaxed  in  movie  houses  or 
automobiles  during  the  evening  hours,  these  people  have  stayed  in 
the  fields  till  dark,  walked  back  to  chill  houses  and  simple  suppers, 
lain  down  to  sleep  at  once  in  order  that  they  might  rest  a  few 
hours  and  be  again  at  their  labors  with  the  coming  of  the  sun. 

In  the  middle  of  all  but  the  smallest  villages,  are  the  ruins  of 
their  churches — mute  reminders  of  the  war.  Financial  assistance 
for  reconstructing  homes  has  been  made  available,  but  there  have 
been  no  f unds  for  the  churches.  The  marks  of  sacrilege  meet  their 
eyes  morning  and  evening — have  been  the  first  sight  at  dawn  and 
the  last  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  for  ten  years. 
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These  people  can  not  forget! 

Yet  we,  looking  on  from  afar,  say  that  a  million  trained  men 
speaks  of  dangerous  militarism.  Militarism?  France  is  scared! 
No  man  who  has  seen  that  north  country  believes  those  people 
want  another  war.  They  know  what  war  is — during  the  action, 
and  after! 

A  Belgian,  whose  material  wealth  has  been  divided  by  six, 
for  whom  a  Ford  car  would  cost  relatively  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  whose  retirement  from  work  before  death  overtakes  him  has 
become  impossible,  frowns  in  puzzlement. 

"I  so  of ten  hear  the  question  by  Americans,  'Are  you  grateful 
to  us  for  entering  the  war?' 

"The  word  'grateful' — it  means  that  one  acknowledges  a  gif t 
bestowed,  does  it  not? 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  that  question.  Nations 
do  not  make  war  as  a  gesture  of  friendship,  they  do  not  spend 
great  sums  of  money  and  expend  precious  lives  in  a  spirit  of 
charity.  A  nation  makes  war  in  a  defensive  way  only  when 
security  is  threatened  or  she  is  actually  attacked.  It  is  a  matter 
of  business — only  entered  upon  when,  for  her  own  best  interests, 
she  deems  it  expedient. 

"We  are  thankful  indeed  that  America  entered  the  war,  for 
it  saved  us  from  defeat.  But  I  cannot  understand  the  attitude 
that  we  should  be  grateful  in  the  sense  of  owing  a  debt.  Belgium 
was  attacked  in  1914.  Certainly  you  made  no  preparation  for 
war  until  two  and  a  half  years  later. 

"I  would  not  seem  ungrateful  if  gratefulness  is  what  you  ex- 
pect.  But,  while  you  must  search  long  streets  at  home  to  locate 
a  family  where  there  was  a  man  wounded,  we  find  it  necesary  to 
look  many  blocks  to  find  a  home  where  there  was  not  a  death. 
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Somehow,  I  cannot  feel  that  America  lost  by  entering  the  war. 
Like  ourselves,  you  did  no  wrong,  nor  gained  by  the  struggle." 

In  Hamburg  and  Berlin  the  populace  is  well  dressed,  well  fed, 
well  entertained.  They,  too,  have  been  working.  And  their 
financial  burden,  after  the  nrst  complete  revolution  of  money 
values,  has  been  steadily  diminished  from  the  amount  pledged  at 
Versailles. 

"Unable  to  pay" — yet  restaurants,  seating  thousands,  are 
full  at  dinner,  and  continue  as  popular  dance  halls  till  after  mid- 
night.  Automobiles  crowd  the  streets.  Factories  are  running  full 
time.  Great  industrial  and  chemical  trusts  have  been  formed  and 
their  power  is  engulfing  Europe.  Tax  burdens  are  relatively  less 
than  those  of  the  Allies.  Sympathy?  Why?  Not  only  did  she 
light  the  fire — but  she  suffered  far  less  from  the  conflagration! 

Italy  amazes  and  worries  her  former  Allies.  Waiters,  peas- 
ants,  store  keepers,  business  men,  throughout  the  Continental 
countries  speak  of  her  with  fear  in  their  eyes  and  prophecy  on 
their  tongues. 

"A  great  man.  He  has  done  for  Italy  in  flve  years  more  than 
the  total  advance  in  the  past  century.  He  has  great  power,  yet 
acts  with  judgment.  He  dictates,  yet  thus  far  has  done  so  to 
the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  people.  But  what  will  happen 
when  the  crest  of  his  popularity  ends — when  there  comes  an  end 
to  the  possible  dramatic  accomplishments  of  wide-spread  appeal? 
Has  he  no  imperfections?  Will  he  not  endeavor  to  prolong  his 
power  by  recourse  to  the  only  remaining  drama  left  to  him — 
war?    I  am  afraid  for  Europe." 

Switzerland,  a  peace  oasis  in  a  desert  of  racial  strife,  stood 
secure  because  of  her  universal  training,  nicely  balanced  prepared- 
ness,  and  national  appreciation  of  civic  responsibility.  Isolation 
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and  difficulties  of  terrain  were  but  minor  factors  in  her  security. 
The  preparedness  of  this  democracy  successfully  kept  her  out  of 
war.  No  drudgery,  no  blare  of  trumpets — simple  physical  well- 
being  and  health,  coupled  with  one  minimum  of  military  educa- 
tion. 

Distance  on  the  sphere  is  no  longer  a  safeguard.  Guns  sound 
in  the  East.  Arms  are  being  manufactured  in  great  quantities  in 
Russia — under  the  superyision  of  German  managers  and  tech- 
nicians.  Theoretical  borders,  established  by  the  Peace  Treaty 
without  regard  to  race,  political  affiliation,  or  economics,  threaten 
to  ignite  central  Europe. 

The  millennium  is  not  at  hand ! 

America — fortunately  able  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war  taxa- 
tion  and  still  enjoy  unprecedented  luxuries.  What  of  the  billions 
of  moneys — wasted  in  the  haste  of  exigencies — which  might  have 
been  saved  for  peace-time  expenditure  had  the  work  of  prepared- 
ness  been  accomplished  in  peace  time  at  peace-time  prices  instead 
of  in  the  rush  of  war  time  at  enormously  increased  cost?  What 
multitudes  of  lives  lost  in  the  crisis  of  war  because  of  the  need 
of  sending  men  into  action  partially  trained  and  under  partially 
trained  leaders? 

No  blame  to  the  military.  The  peace-time  motto  "In 
God  We  Trust,"  persistently  penalizes  wealth  and  man-power  in 
times  of  emergency. 

War,  and  organization  to  outlaw  war,  alternate  on  the  scrolls 
of  time.  What  of  the  Hague  treaty? — the  pledges  following  the 
Hundred  Years  War? — the  "scraps  of  paper"  of  the  first  century? 
— the  records  of  the  Stone  Age?  Human  nature  changes  little 
with  the  ages — and  what  is  time? 

History  is  replete  with  repetition! 
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SUICIDE  BATTALIONS 

Who  form  the  suicide  battalions?  The  men  serving  with 
modern  automatic  weapons? 

¥he  battalions  of  untrained  men  suddenly  called  into  service 
for  their  country,  unprepared  to  defend  the  Flag. 
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